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R.    H.    QUICK:    AN    INTERPRETATION' 

However  great  the  masters  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
England  have  been,  they  have  usually  been  greater  as  ecclesi- 
astics than  as  masters.  Who  recall  Bradley's  mastership  of 
Marlborough  College,  or  Temple's  mastership  of  Rugby? 
Arnold  and  Thring  still  remain  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  has  contributed  some  of  its  most 
eminent  personalities  to  the  making  of  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. The  gown  of  the  scholar  and  the  gown  of  the 
churchman  are  woven  of  the  same  stuflf,  altho  it  is  still  be- 
lieved that  the  churchman's  gown  is  a  bit  more  splendid. 

Robert  Hebert  Quick  was  neither  a  great  ecclesiastic  nor 
a  great  schoolmaster.  Yet  his  work  as  an  educator  deserves 
a  place  in  that  class  in  which  the  achievements  of  Arnold  and  of 
Thring  have  a  place.  Quick  says  of  himself  that  he  gave  more 
than  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  the  teacher,  and  he 
established  what  he  thought  to  be  a  model  school.  He  knew 
that  most  preparatory  schools  were  bad  and  he  knew  also  that 
by  comparison  his  was  good.  Yet  he  could  not  get  enough 
boys  to  pay  for  his  house  and  for  his  servants.  And  yet 
Quick  lives  as  a  most  vigorous  force  in  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  closing  decades  of  the  dying  century  and  will  live 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.     He  apparently 

'  Life  and  remains  of  the  Rev.  R,  //.  Quick.  Edited  by  F.  Storr.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.     543  p.     $3. 

[In  the  Educational  Review  for  May,  1891,  is  published  "My  pedagogic 
autobiography "  by  Quick,  to  which  attention  is  called.  It  is  a  fragment. 
Upon  it  Quick  was  at  work  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death,  March  9,  i8gi.] 
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had  little,  if  any,  of  that  sternness  and  severity  in  which  Arnold 
is  clothed  in  the  brief  references  which  are  made  in  Quick's 
Life.  He  also  had  none  of  that  tremendous  force  which  made 
Thring  a  master  indeed  at  Uppingham.  But  as  one  reads 
the  pages  of  the  biography  and  the  autobiography,  and  as  one 
reads  Quick's  own  writings  and  also  as  one  looks  at  the  face 
which  appears  in  a  photogravure  at  the  opening  of  Life  and 
remains,  he  is  impressed  with  the  assurance  that  here  is  a 
man  whose  name  is  to  be  "  writ  large,"  a  large  and  interpre- 
tative mind,  well  stored  in  the  riches  of  the  past,  disciplined 
to  think  with  accuracy,  thoroness,  and  justice;  a  heart  in  which 
warmth  is  the  rival  of  purity;  whose  warmth  is  not  emotional- 
ism, or  whose  purity  coldness;  a  conscience  alert,  sensitive, 
inquisitive — eager  to  decide  for  righteousness  in  truthful  judg- 
ment; a  will  that  is  as  easily  turned  as  the  needle  of  the  com- 
pass, but  which  is  as  fixed  in  its  right  decisions  as  the  needle 
is  to  the  pole;  a  whole  temperament  which  is  self-centered 
without  being  selfish,  just  without  any  possible  intimation  of 
harshness;  a  modesty  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  merit; 
and  a  whole  constitution  which  has  kept  the  warmth,  tender- 
ness, and  supreme  affections  of  youth  while  it  has  passed  on 
into  the  maturities  and  the  wider  visions  and  richer  fulfillments 
of  age. 

In  thinking  of  Quick  one  is  first  led  to  ask  the  question. 
What  was  Quick's  idea  of  education?  The  answer  is  not  a 
difficult  one  to  make.  Quick  places  himself  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  center  of  education  is  not  the  teacher,  the 
agent,  or  the  content  of  instruction — but  it  is  the  student 
himself.  He  believes  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  im- 
prove our  faculties  to  the  uttermost  in  order  that  one  may  do 
as  much  good  as  possible  to  other  people  and  also  that  one 
hiay  enjoy  himself.  The  old  education  had  for  its  primary 
purpose  learning.  Man  was  the  cognizing  subject.  Educa- 
tion was  the  process  by  which  man  learned.  The  new  educa- 
tion has  for  its  primary  purpose  not  so  much  learning  as  do- 
ing, creating,  serving.  If  the  old  education  made  knowledge 
its  primary  purpose,  the  new  education  makes  culture,  or 
better,  thinking,  or  better  yet,  doing  or  achieving,  its  desired 
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result.  The  man  who  knows'the  true  is  to  a  degree  educated; 
the  man  who  loves  the  good  is  better  educated;  the  man 
who  does  the  right  is  yet  better  educated,  and  the  man  who 
admires  the  beautiful  as  well  as  loving  the  good  and  doing 
the  right  is  the  best  educated.  The  mind  is  not  a  treasury  to 
receive.  It  is  rather  an  engine  to  do.  After  the  age  of  four- 
teen the  purpose  of  education  is  to  form  a  perfect  mind  and 
body  in  which  all  parts  perform  their  functions  in  united  health 
and  harmonious  action.  Education  makes  the  reasoner. 
Most  men  can  say  "  two,"  but  few  men  can  invariably  say  two 
plus  two  equals  four.  It  is  hard  to  urge  too  strongly  the 
value  of  the  logical  element  in  a  rational  system  of  education. 
Quick  would  not  make  the  teacher  the  modeler  of  wax,  form- 
ing the  mind  of  the  pupil  under  his  charge  according  to  his 
will,  nor  would  Quick  make  the  teacher  the  sculptor  whose 
function  it  is  to  release  the  •angel  imprisoned  in  the  block  of 
marble.  Rather,  Quick  would  make  the  educator  the  gardener 
who  plants  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  receptive  soil  of  the  human 
mind  and  nourishes  the  plant  which  thence  grows.  As  a  gar- 
dener the  function  of  the  teacher  is  simply  to  promote  the  self- 
development  of  the  plant. 

It  is  probable  that  Quick's  conception  of  education  is  at 
once  a  cause  and  a  result  of  what  seems  to  be  an  eminent  ele- 
ment of  his  constitution — his  love  for  children.  His  love  for 
his  own  son  and  daughter,  Oliver  and  Dora,  is  one  of  the 
charming  manifestations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  man;  but  his 
love  for  all  children  was  constitutional.  So  sensitive  was  he 
that  he  mentions  with  regret  that  certain  causes  combined  to 
put  him  out  of  sympathy  with  the  boys  at  Guilford,  and  in 
consequence  he  did  not  influence  his  boys  as  he  should.  His 
heart  ached  at  any  intimation  of  unkindness  to  children.  He 
wishes  he  could  sympathize  with  boys'  feelings  and  hopes  and 
fears  more  fully.  He  realizes  the  intensity  of  children's  lives, 
and  believes  that  grown-up  people  fail  to  realize  how  intense 
is  the  life  of  children.  He  believes  that  nothing  can  inter- 
pret the  child  nature  unto  us  except  love.  The  aims  and 
interests  of  the  adult  are  unlike  those  of  the  child,  and  nothing 
unites  the  man  and  the  child  as  does  the  cord  of  love. 
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In  his  love  for  children  and  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  larg- 
est development  of  the  individual,  Quick  approves  of  the  small 
rather  than  of  the  large  school.  For  in  the  large  school  he 
feels  that  the  master  cannot  know  his  pupils  v^ell  enough  ta 
love  them.  Masters  in  large  schools  are  good  masters  of 
intellectual  drill,  but  the  higher  influence  can  be  exercised 
only  thru  sympathy  and  feelings  that  are  akin  to  love.  But 
Quick  also  has  the  conviction  that  in  respect  to  moral  atmos- 
pheres the  influence  of  the  larger  school  is  more  wholesome 
than  that  of  the  smaller.  For  these  moral  atmospheres,  he 
believes,  are  constituted  more  by  the  powers  of  the  students 
themselves  than  by  the  power  of  the  master.  In  a  large  school 
the  forces  for  righteousness  have  a  larger  opportunity,  and  the 
presence  of  several  bad  boys  in  a  large  school  is  not  corre- 
spondingly so  disastrous  as  the  influence  of  a  single  bad  boy 
in  a  small  school.  Fifty  will  be  more  easily  hurt  by  the 
wickedness  of  five  than  five  hundred  by  the  wickedness  of  fifty. 
Vice  is  more  unblushing  in  a  small  school  than  in  a  large  one. 

In  the  doing  of  the  work  of  education  Quick  lays  stronger 
emphasis  upon  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in  his  work  and  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  their  work  than  upon  any  other  ele- 
ment. As  one  reads  these  hundreds  of  pages  he  meets  with 
allusions  to  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  this  interest.  There 
are  two  forces,  he  says,  by  which  people  become  remarkable, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  eminent.  And  the  first  force  he  names 
is  "  having  strong  interest."  A  strong  interest  in  tramps,  for 
instance,  will  make  a  man  remarkable,  for  he  acquires  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  this  out-of-the-way  subject.  Buffon's 
remark  that  "  genius  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  taking 
pains  "  derives  its  significance  from  the  element  of  interest 
in  the  work  to  be  done.  Unless  interest  is  aroused  the  mind 
of  the  young  does  not,  and  cannot,  work.  Quick  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  method  of  giving  boys  work  to  do  that 
they  do  not  like.  He  scouts  the  whole  conception  that  it  is 
good  for  boys  to  apply  themselves  to  unpleasant  tasks,  that  thus 
they  may  learn  mastery.  He  quotes  with  contempt  Fluellen's 
commendation  of  the  leek  to  Pistol :  "  I  beseech  you  heartily, 
scurvy,  lousy  knave,  at  my  desires,  and  at  my  requests,  and  my 
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petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek :  because,  look  you,  you 
do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat 
it."  He  believes  that  a  great  mistake  in  teaching  children 
comes  from  the  notion  that  the  mind  is  strengthened  by  trying 
to  do  something  it  cannot  easily  do.  Grown  people  find  they 
cannot  make  progress  without  effort;  they  therefore  wish  to 
get  effort  from  their  children.  This  they  do  by  trying  to 
force  children  to  do  what  the  children  find  distasteful.  Quick 
believes  thoroly  that  the  mind  of  children  cannot  be  exercised 
on  what  is  distasteful.  When  the  task  is  distasteful  to  the 
child  the  teacher  enforces  nothing  but  mechanical  action,  either 
of  voice  or  hand,  which  may  produce  mechanical  aptitude,  but 
certainly  does  not  exercise  the  mind.  As  soon  as  the  mind 
is  interested  in  anything  it  is  ceaselessly  on  the  lookout  for 
whatever  is  connected  with  that  subject.  The  will  does  not 
count  for  much  in  ordinary  people,  Quick  believes,  and  there- 
fore every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  what  does  interest 
them  to  extend  their  knowledge  and  to  improve  their  self- 
discipline.  Quick  does  not  assent  to  Bacon's  principle  that 
you  may  leave  what  you  like  to  do  to  itself.  He  has,  he  says, 
acted  upon  this  principle,  forcing  himself  to  work  which  he 
did  not  like  and  thus  crowded  out  what  he  did  like.  With 
every  child  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  excite  his  interest. 
Even  if  there  were  no  other  purpose  than  the  acquiring  of 
information  this  would  still  represent  the  true  method,  but 
when  the  purpose  is  the  development  of  the  child  there  can 
be  no  holier  or  worthier  way  than  to  avail  one's  self  of  that 
which  has  primary  attractiveness  to  the  child.  The  strong 
prejudice  against  the  notion  of  making  learning  pleasant  Quick 
would  absolutely  and  immediately  dispel.  He  recognizes  the 
reasoning  lying  beneath  this  conception  of  the  doing  of  drudg- 
ery in  preparing  boys  for  after  life, — which  consists  largely  of 
doing  unpleasant  things, — but  he  believes  that  the  desired  re- 
sult is  not  obtained  thru  the  school-teacher  making  the  student 
do  the  unpleasant.  Boys  in  school  do  not  learn  to  work  hard 
by  doing  unpleasant  things,  for  doing  unpleasant  things  they 
work  in  a  dull,  stupid  way,  with  their  faculties  half  dormant. 
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They  become  prisoners  in  the  treadmill  and  not  laborers  in 
the  vineyard.  No  one  is  successful  in  any  occupation  which 
is  not  interesting  to  him.  Only  when  this  interest  is  aroused 
in  either  the  adult  or  the  young  is  success  possible.  And  the 
best  method  of  arousing  interest  and  maintaining  it  is  by 
keeping  the  child  employed  upon  tasks  which  do  have  for  him 
the  greatest  attractiveness.  All  this  applies  of  course  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  love  his  work  and 
also  must  love  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  and  for  whom  his 
work  is  done. 

Quick  interprets  the  diflferent  sorts  of  masters  with  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination.  One  type  is  what  he  calls  the  "  good 
driver."  The  good  driver  is  respected  by  his  boys  and  is  also 
feared  by  them.  The  boy  is  conscious  that  he  will  "  catch  it  " 
if  he  direct  his  energies  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  confesses 
that  he  himself  is  a  poor  driver,  and  he  also  recognizes  that 
work  done  under  this  condition  is  not  the  best.  Another  type 
is  the  "  cramming  master."  The  cramming  master  asks  his 
boys  the  right  things  so  often  that  they  come  to  know  these 
things  without  any  exercise  of  their  own  wills.  A  boy,  for 
instance,  does  not  care  for  strong  or  weak  verbs,  but  the  master 
asks  him  about  them  so  often,  and  compels  him  to  conjugate 
the  strong  verbs  and  the  weak  so  frequently,  that  he  cannot 
help  remembering  them.  A  third  type  is  the  master  who 
arouses  the  boys'  ambition.  This  method  brings  out  the  boy's 
faculties  and  makes  him  work  with  a  will.  But  the  fourth, 
and  best,  kind  of  master  is  he  who  gets  the  boys  to  work  either 
because  they  like  the  master  or  like  their  work.  Here  comes 
in  the  principle  of  interest.  Interest  in  a  personality  or  in  a 
topic  is  the  force  best  for  the  master  to  use. 

Altho  Quick  believes  in  the  value  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
est, he  believes  also  thoroly  in  the  worth  of  special  training 
for  teachers.  He  affirms  that  for  proper  training  there  are 
necessary  three  things :  The  student  teacher  should  see  good 
teaching  and  good  school  management.  The  student  teacher 
should  do  some  teaching  himself  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  good  teachers.  The  student  teacher  should  study 
books  of  education.     Teaching,  like  all  the  professions  and 
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like  all  the  higher  games,  indeed,  has  a  certain  mechanical  part 
for  which  rules  and  coaching  are  useful.  And  yet  there  are 
always  certain  higher  developments  which  are  above  rules. 
But  these  higher  developments,  tho  not  reduced  to  rule,  may 
be  impeded  by  faults  of  mechanism  that  come  from  neglect  of 
rules.  Quick  recognizes  the  worth  of  natural  talent.  He  tells 
the  story,  taken  from  the  Globe,  of  "  The  Fisher's  Cunning." 
It  relates  to  a  man  who  was  considered  to  be  a  tolerable  fisher- 
man with  the  fly,  but  who  when  he  went  out  fishing  with  an 
old  poacher  found  that  the  poacher  caught  fish  after  fish  while 
he  could  not  get  a  rise.  It  was  in  vain  the  poacher  tried  to 
teach  him.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  teaching  was  of  no 
good,  and  the  poacher  said  at  last,  "  Ah,  sir,  I  canna  tell  ye  ony 
mair;  ye  ha'  na'  got  the  cunnin'  o'  't."  In  most  things,  espe- 
cially in  teaching,  where  heart  and  mind  have  to  control  and 
influence  heart  and  mind,  there  will  be  some  who  have  the 
"  cunnin'  "  of  it  and  some  who  have  not.  On  what  does  the 
difference  depend  ?  In  the  poacher's  case  we  have  the  keenest 
delight  in  the  pursuit,  the  keenest  desire  for  excellence,  tradi- 
tional knowledge  probably,  and  under  these  conditions  years 
and  years  of  practice.  It  is  this  value  of  natural  ability,  the 
worth  of  common  sense,  which  each  educational  executive  de- 
sires to  adjust  to  the  rules  of  special  training.  The  lack  of  this 
common  sense  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  consternation  and 
of  all  manner  of  emotions.  Quick  cites  the  instance  in  which 
a  teacher  treated  some  small  fault  with  harshness,  but  who, 
when  taken  to  task  by'  the  head  mistress,  replied  that  the 
ofTense  came  under  case  so  and  so  and  this  she  had  to  deal  with 
as  directed. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  the  worth  of  psychology  Quick 
believes  not  to  be  so  great  as  certain  educators  have  believed. 
He  would  at  this  point  stand  with  the  Harvard  professors  of 
psychology  rather  than  with  certain  doctrinaires.  He  cannot 
conceive  how  one  would  be  made  a  better  educator  by  reading 
Bain's  Education  as  a  science.  Sully's  Psychology  he  men- 
tions in  particular,  and  says  it  would  much  alter  a  teacher's 
attitude  of  mind  in  reference  to  his  work.  One  knows  that 
Quick  would  have  found  satisfaction  in  James'  great  book. 
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But  when  the  teacher  is  at  work  in  the  schoolroom  he  should, 
like  the  artist  with  the  violin  or  the  piano,  forget  all  about  his 
psychology.  Quick  confesses  that  he  has  received  little  light 
from  psychology  upon  teaching. 

Quick  is  not  forgetful  of  the  peril  of  narrowness  which  be- 
longs to  the  teaching  profession.  He  suggests  that  the  teacher 
is  in  danger  of  getting  to  work  in  a  groove,  and  that,  from 
having  his  thought  so  much  occupied  with  routine  work,  he  is 
apt  to  settle  down  into  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagna- 
tion, in  which  he  has  small  care  for  the  high  aims  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  ordinary  student.  We  all  know  instances  of  the 
youthful  pedagog  who  begins  his  work  with  highest  purposes 
and  in  abounding  enthusiasm,  and  who  ends  with  simply  be- 
ing a  corrector  of  bad  exercises.  Laboriousness  has  crushed 
out  the  power  of  vigorous  service.  The  danger  of  overwork- 
ing the  teacher  is  a  serious  danger  and  one  which  applies  to 
old  England  as  well  as  to  newer  America.  It  is  a  danger,  too, 
not  confined  to  the  room  of  the  public  school,  but  occurs  quite 
as  well  in  the  lecture-  and  class-room  of  the  smaller  colleges. 
To  save  himself  from  narrowness  the  teacher  should  possess 
an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation,  and  also  should  keep  him- 
self in  close  relationships  with  his  students. 

Notwithstanding  the  confining  influences  of  the  profession 
of  the  teacher  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  great  waste 
of  the  time  and  strength  of  children.  Small  attempt  is  made 
to  save  the  school  years  of  a  boy  or  girl  before  the  age  of 
twelve.  The  condition  in  America  is  bad  enough,  but  appar- 
ently it  was  worse  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  present  century  in 
England.  In  the  six  years  between  six  and  twelve  the  boy  is 
taught  to  write,  but  he  is  not  taught  to  express  himself  in  writ- 
ing. He  is  taught,  or  half  taught,  the  multiplication  table. 
He  is  taught  to  putter  about  with  figures  which  he  does  not 
understand.  He  is  given  a  smattering  of  Latin,  but  he  does 
not  know  his  declensions  perfectly.  He  reads  with  some  effort 
and  some  understanding,  unless  he  takes  to  reading  amusing 
books  for  himself.  He  spells  badly  and  his  understanding  of 
English  words  extends  only  to  those  he  uses  with  his  mates. 
There  is  also  a  waste  arising  from  the  lack  of  continuity  in 
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the  educational  system.  The  EngHsh  master  is  active  and 
works  his  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  He  glories  in  the  amount 
of  work  he  does  and  thinks  of  it  as  a  good  thing  independ- 
ently of  its  results.  But  he  has  small  care  how  his  teaching 
fits  on  to  the  teaching  the  boys  received  before  they  came  to 
him  or  how  it  will  fit  on  to  what  they  will  have  after  leaving 
him.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  work  of  his  colleagues  and 
they  know  nothing  of  his. 

Quick  was  himself  a  hard  worker  and  yet  he  was  constantly 
complaining  of  his  own  inefficiency  and  of  the  smallness  of  the 
results  he  achieved.  His  ordinary  day  at  Harrow  was  as 
follows :  "  Down  at  6.  Worked  at  Prendergast  and  French 
construing  till  school  at  7.30.  Breakfast  9.15  to  9.45.  Then 
maps,  exercises,  etc.,  till  twelve  o'clock  school.  From  i  to 
1.45  lunch.  From  1.45  to  3  prepare  Frendi  construing  and 
compose  German  exercise.  From  3  to  4.30  in  school;  4.30 
to  5.30  looking  over  exercises;  5.30  to  6.30  Caesar  lesson; 
8  to  10.30  looking  over  German  exercise."  A  day  of  thirteen 
hours'  work  almost  continuous.  This  length,  he  confesses, 
is  partly  due  to  his  own  slowness  in  correcting  exercises  and 
also  in  part  to  his  conscientiousness  in  preparing  his  work.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  one  finds  him  complaining  of  being  tired. 
He  says  that  when  he  was  editing  Locke  and  writing  the 
Educational  reformers  he  did. not  recognize  brain  weariness 
altho  he  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  but  that  in  later  life  he 
found  that  a  day  of  far  less  than  ten  hours'  work  resulted  in 
a  dull  feeling  in  the  brain,  which  verged  on  a  headache.  Him- 
self lacking  energy  and  versatility  he  came  to  have,  he  con- 
fesses, a  blind  admiration  for  blind  energy  as  Carlyle  admired 
it.  When  Temple  was  at  Rugby  he  worked  twelve  hours  a 
day  in  vacation,  on  the  reports  of  the  school  commission. 
When  Butler  was  at  Harrow,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  he  spent 
the  night  in  looking  over  prize  compositions,  but  Quick  says 
that  when  he  worked  six  hours  on  his  Cambridge  lectures  his 
head  gave  way.  He  had  small  sympathy  with  those  ambitious 
ones  who  seek  by  ways  more  or  less  meretricious  to  fill  the  eye 
and  the  mind  of  the  public.  Why  should  one  struggle  for 
success  when  he  does  not  care  a  button  about  success,  he  asks, 
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and  declares,  "  I  know  enough  about  the  public  and  its  opinion 
to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  it."  And  yet,  be  it  said,  there 
was  nothing  of  sullenness  in  the  temper  of  the  man.  Seelye 
declares  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  happier  disposition.  He 
was  always  candor  and  kindliness.  He  was  free  from  am- 
bition and  was  willing  to  commit  his  work  to  men,  as  he  was 
his  soul  to  its  Maker.  He  thought  only  of  the  value  of  his 
work  and  was  constantly  inclined  to  underestimate  its  worth. 
But  so  far  as  he  thought  at  all  of  its  importance  he  was  willing 
to  trust  it  to  posterity  rather  than  to  the  judgment  of  his  own 
immediate  contemporaries. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  earliest  general  appreciation 
of  Quick's  work,  as  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  other  rare  souls, 
has  been  in  the  United  States.  Altho  the  first  English  edi- 
tion of  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Educational  reformers  re- 
quired a  long  time  for  its  sale,  no  less  than  three  American 
firms  reprinted  the  book  during  his  lifetime.  With  certain 
of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the  United  States  he  was  on 
terms  of  more  or  less  intimacy.  One  need  but  recur  to  a 
number  of  this  Review  for  1891  for  evidence  of  his  associa- 
tion with  one  who  is  called  in  the  book  by  its  writer,  Mr. 
Storr,  "  his  friend."  And  he  speaks  of  meeting,  in  August, 
1880,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  "  whom,"  he  says,  "  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  our  American  cousins  that  I  have 
met."  He  also  says,  **  Dr.  Harris  has  interested  me  in  his 
original  view  of  education."  Quick  also  writes  of  meeting 
Barnard,  the  great  president  of  Columbia,  and  tells  the  anec- 
dote which  Barnard  recounted  to  him  in  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  certain  political  appointments.  One  man  who  had 
failed  to  get  some  small  post  in  the  College  of  Mississippi  ap- 
plied for  the  place  of  president  when  it  fell  vacant.  In  his 
letter  to  the  trustees  who  elected  the  candidate,  lie  wrote,  "  Try 
me  for  a  year,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  resign  if  I  have  not  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Trustees  and  the  Democratic  Party." 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland 


II 

THE  CHANGING  TEMPER  OF  MODERN 
THOUGHT 

Altho  science  and  philosophy  in  their  modern  development 
have  been  usually,  and  must  remain  mainly,  the  affair  of  spe- 
cialists, it  cannot  be  denied  that  groups  of  intellectual  or  edu- 
cated men  often  experience  the  pressure  of  conclusions  wrought 
out  by  professional  investigators  and  students.  These  results 
penetrate  beyond  the  laboratory  or  study  commonly  because 
they  relate  to  problems  concerning  the  import  and  end  of  hu- 
man life.  For  this  reason  chiefly  they  tend  to  diffuse  what  has 
been  termed  aptly  a  climate  of  opinion.  No  doubt  some  prove 
more  sensitive  to  these  alterations  of  atmosphere  than  others. 
And  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  teaching  profession  that, 
in  recent  times,  many  of  its  members — more,  possibly,  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  walks  of  life — should  have  shown  them- 
selves quick  to  detect  such  changes.  The  remarkable  domina- 
tion of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  traced  as  much  to  the  interest  he  excited  among 
teachers  as  to  his  attraction  for  oth^r  classes  of  the  community. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  Teachers,  especially  well- 
equipped  teachers,  are  drawn  naturally  to  the  things  of  the 
mind ;  moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  clergy,  they  are  unhampered 
by  restrictions  of  creed  or  dogma,  and,  unlike  lawyers,  say,, 
their  leisure  time  need  not  be  occupied  with  purely  professional 
affairs.  In  view  of  these  or  similar  considerations  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  editor,  that  I  should 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  a  recent  remarkable  work 
which,  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  like  books,  bears  witness  to 
the  significant  change  that  has  been  taking  place  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  atmosphere  of  systematic  thought  during  the  last 
fifteen  years. ^ 

'^Naturalism  and  agnosticism — By  James  Ward,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1899.     V,  303,  294  p.     $4. 
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Traveling  back  in  memory  two  decades,  it  is  easy  to  recall 
a  single  characterization  of  the  time,  one  repeated  constantly, 
as  if  the  phrase  summed  the  whole  truth:  It  is  an  age  of 
criticism,  of  unrest,  of  doubt.  We  now  begin  to  fathom  the 
partial  nature  of  the  statement,  to  note  that  it  embodies  a  half- 
truth,  perhaps  not  even  this.  For  the  nineteenth  century,  par- 
ticularly in  its  second  and  third  quarters,  stands  forth  as  a 
period  of  acquisition  principally;  of  very  startling  acquisition 
too.  The  mathematico-physical  sciences  have  transformed 
themselves;  there  is  a  new  astronomy  now;  chemistry  has 
changed  its  face  completely,  and  physics  has  extended  in  mar- 
velous ways.  Briefly,  molar  phenomena  have  fallen  back 
before  molecular.  Yet  even  these  alterations  furnish  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  tale.  An  entire  range  of  new  sciences  has 
loomed  up  and  taken  definite  shape.  Physiology,  biology, 
botany  (as  now  understood),  cytology,  pathology,  histology, 
bacteriology,  nervous  anatomy,  physical  chemistry,  experi- 
mental psychology,  to  name  no  others,  have  been  brought  to 
potent  birth.  Nor  has  man  remained  content  with  these  fresh 
glimpses  into  his  framework  and  his  dwelling-place.  He  has 
reflected  also  upon  himself.  Historical  science  has  shifted  its 
sweep;  so,  too,  economics;  sociologfy,  anthropology,  science  of 
religions,  historical  theology,  biblical  criticism,  archaeology, 
even  aesthetics,  either  have  changed  beyond  recognition  or 
have  actually  come  into  being.  Everywhere  unheard  of  facts 
have  been  dragged  to  light,  and  equally  novel  conclusions  have 
been  thrust  upon  an  amazed  public.  Further,  the  reality  of 
these  serried  investigations  has  been  brought  home  to  the  mass 
by  endless  inventions  which  have  combined  to  render  the  life 
of  the  average  man  a  thing  of  comfort,  nay,  of  luxury,  such  as 
his  near  ancestors,  even  if  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  could  not 
by  any  possibility  command.  "If  any  man  be  here  to  de- 
nounce science,"  as  a  preacher  exclaimed  not  long  since  in 
mid-discourse,  "  then,  in  God's  name,  turn  off  the  electric 
light." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that,  during  these  years,  the 
scientific  world  (I  use  the  phrase  in  the  broadest  sense)  has 
lived  in  a  condition  of  constant  expectancy  and  excitement. 
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qualities  which  have  reproduced  themselves  in  the  experience 
of  the  crowd  after  the  less  amiable  shapes  of  misunderstanding- 
and  dissatisfaction.     Moreover,  the  long  record  of  victory  over 
the  unknown  or  intractable  may  be  traced  to  a  resolute  self- 
sacrifice,  a  self-sacrifice  which  has  demanded  that  most  difficult 
of  disciplines,  self-elimination.     Thus  a  habit  of  mind  has  crys- 
tallized itself  gradually,  and  the  tendency,  wrongly  known  as 
materialism,  has  found  free  course.     Eagerness  for  new  facts 
has  so  occupied  the  majority  that  few  have  enjoyed,  or  let 
themselves  enjoy,  spare  time  to  inquire,  What  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  these  things?     Or  misinterpretation,  an  out- 
growth   of    self-elimination    principally,    has    managed    to 
intrench   itself  in  many  quarters.      Go   to  experience,   thou 
sluggard,  has  served  as  the  readiest  and  wisest  advice.     Yet 
who  have  troubled  themselves  greatly  to  discover  what  the 
precise  import  of  this  term  may  be?     Needless  to  tell,  this 
happy-go-lucky  attitude — happy  in  plenteous  work,  lucky  in 
plenteous  reward — cannot  last  for  ever.     And  signs  multiply 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  even  now  at  hand.     We  stand 
in  need  of  a  twentieth-century  Kant,  not  to  -clear  away  the 
rubbish  accumulated  in  past  ages,  but  to  assign  values  to  the 
unappraised  treasures  that  we  have  heaped  up  for  ourselves. 
Professor  Ward  would  be  the  last  to  arrogate  any  such 
position  to  himself,  for  he  is  as  well  aware  as  some  others  of 
the  sorry  part  philosophers  have  played  these   forty  years. 
Like  their  neighbors,  it  has  not  been  theirs  to  escape  surround- 
ing influences  and  thus  to  rise  above  them  to  a  vantage  point 
whence  an  estimate  of  perspective,  meaning,  and  relative  im- 
portance might  be  obtained.     Some  have  found  ample  employ- 
ment in  clearing  up  technical  details  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  subject,  and  these,  possibly,  have  contrived 
to  confer  the  solidest  benefits  upon  us,  even  altho  they  have 
not  been  filled  appreciably  with  power  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Others  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary presuppositions  of  the  positive  sciences  and,   like   Mr. 
Spencer,  have  earned  glory  after  its  kind  by  familiarizing  the 
public   with   certain   hypotheses;   but,   as   fundamental,   con- 
structive thinkers,  they  must  be  ranked  failures.     Others  have 
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expended  remarkable  talent  in  picking  down  and  remaking 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  *'  gigantic  "  predecessors,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  refit  bears  its  own  suggestion  sometimes. 
Others  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  forget  that  Hume 
and  Kant  ev-er  lived  and  achieved,  and  gone  to  work,  con- 
sequently, as  if  all  the  mediaeval  baggage  had  not  been  con- 
demned already.  Others — chiefly  American  professors  of 
philosophy,  alas! — have  managed  to  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous, and  their  subject  a  laughing-stock,  by  tinkering  exploded 
dogmas  in  order  to  square  them  with  fresh  and  revolutionizing 
truths.  Stranger  than  all,  the  main  "  arrivals,"  as  the 
French  say,  have  not  been  wholly  normal ;  for,  I  suppose,  that 
no  one  would  call  Schopenhauer  or  Nietzsche  or  even  Hart- 
mann  disinterested  thinkers.  Here  and  there  lights  dance 
down  the  middle  distance,  but  brilliant  illumination — ^brilliant 
as  was  Schelling  in  the  romantic  age — proves  sadly  to  seek. 
Dominating,  fearless  personalities  lag.  Nevertheless,  as  has 
been  said,  the  near  future  holds  promise;  Eucken  and  Paulsen 
and  Ward  do  not  prophesy  without  reason.  They  speak,  not 
merely  by  the  book,  but  by  a  huge  library. 

Indications  are,  then,  that  a  climate  of  opinion,  marked  by 
acquisition  and  noticeable  for  absence  of  constructive  thought, 
tends  to  its  close,  while  another  atmosphere,  destined  probably 
to  supply  this  want  and  to  gather  up  numerous  suggestions 
now  isolated  from  each  other,  has  begun  to  diffuse.  This  is 
the  open  lesson  of  Professor  Ward's  book;  this  its  significance. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  accordingly,  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
( I )  the  past  and  (  2  )  the  present. 

I.  On  a  broad  survey,  reflective  thought,  particularly  since 
1845,  "^^y  be  said  to  betray  three  leading  elements.  These 
might  be  summarized  as:  the  remnants  of  the  old,  or  pre- 
Kantian  metaphysic;  idealism,  especially  as  represented  by  the 
insinuating  system  of  Hegel;  and  scientific  metaphysic,  better 
known  as  positivism.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  period  now  about  to  end  centers  in  the  implicit  alliance  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  of  these  elements,  an  alliance  which, 
the  paradox  notwithstanding,  reveals  war  to  the  knife  as  its 
other  side. 
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The  old  metaphysic,  as  it  is  generally  called,  possessed  a  pre- 
dominatingly rationalistic  character.     That  is  to  say,  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  inner  factor  in  human  experience  and  tended  to 
deal  with  "  ultimates,"  not  so  much  in  their  objective  aspect, 
but  as  if  they  were  mental  ejections.     The  engrossing  prob- 
lems were  usually  cited  as  Freedom,  Immortality,  and  God; 
or,  more  clearly,  as  man  and  the  individual  soul,  the  universe 
and  its  basal  substance,  God  and  the  proofs  of  his  existence. 
The  soul,  defined  as  a  "  simple  incorporeal  substance,"  formed 
one  among  other  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  man.     The 
universe  was  assumed  to  be  compounded  of  a  crass  unknow- 
able something,  lying  hidden  behind  the  phenomena  we  per- 
ceive.    God  was  regarded  as  an  object  amongst  other  objects, 
invisible  albeit,  and  therefore  standing  in  need  of  being  demon- 
strated.    Of  course  all  this  mythology — for  it  is  nothing  else 
— arose  under  peculiar  conditions  which,   in  total,   may  be 
termed  the  astronomical  view  of  things.     The  sun  with  its 
attendant  masses,  the  planets,  circling  round  it  in  empty  space, 
afford  the  underlying  type,  as  it  were,  dictating  the  limits, 
essential  nature,  and  implied  principles  of  the  explicable.    Rea- 
son, thus  circumstanced,  infers  soul,  substance,  and  God,  ejects 
them   into   the   external   sphere   of   objects,   and   then,   thus 
equipped,  deems  itself  able  to  attempt  with  success  a  profile 
sketch  of  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
beneath  the  earth.     But  the  equipment  proved  sadly  defective 
in  that  it  took  too  much  for  granted.     The  universe  of  human 
experience  had  been  broken  into  two  halves  at  the  outset  and, 
like  Humpty  Dumpty,  could  not  be  put  together  again.    With- 
out realizing  that  dualism  is  the  real  enemy,  and  must  be 
destroyed,  Hume  came  sweeping  and  garnishing  everything 
with  his  corroding  skepticism.     Nevertheless,  men  clung  to 
the  old  objects,  called  the  skeptic  a  liar,  and  continued  to  back- 
slide, conscious  of  their  own  virtue.     Whatever  Hume  may 
prove,  argued  the  incorrigible  dogmatist,  soul  and  substance 
and  God  remain.     Profounder  than  his  skeptical  predecessor, 
and  awakened  by  him,  Kant  undertook  to  bring  the  work  of 
iconoclasm  to  a  final  close.     The  much  misunderstood  con- 
clusions of  the  Critique  of  pure  reason  imply  no  more  than  that 
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the  soul,  the  substance,  and  the  God  of  the  modern  medic-eval- 
ists  are  **  mere  works  of  the  mind."  And,  as  there  happen 
to  be  no  "  mere  works  of  the  mind,"  these  entities  now  fall  to 
be  estimated  at  their  true  value — nil.  Once  for  all  we  must 
dismiss  them  as  fictions  of  an  enthusiastic  and  half -in  formed 
imagination. 

Hegel  and  those  whom  he  inspired  were  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  extraordinary  situation  thus  created.  But  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  problem  had  been  left  by  Kant  and  his 
great  disciples,  Fichte  and  Schelling,  led  the  "  modern  Aris- 
totle "  to  concentrate  his  strength  upon  the  logical  aspects  of 
the  central  difficulty,  which  are  too  technical  for  treatment  here. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  ever  be  counted  for  righteousness  to 
Hegel  that  he  at  length  exorcised  the  self-contradictory  soul, 
the  unknowable  substance,  and  the  carpenter-god  which,  like 
other  and  equally  disreputable  bogies,  had  vexed  the  human 
mind  for  ages.  This,  and  his  death-dealing  blow  at  dualism, 
outweigh,  with  those  who  take  the  care  to  understand  him, 
his  lapses  into  logomachy  and  fantastic  nature-philosophy. 
Whatever  even-handed  time  may  decide  ultimately  with  respect 
to  him  and  his  sometimes  insensate  admirers,  it  cannot  but  be 
allowed  that  they,  conspicuous  in  a  barren  time,  kept  alive 
speculative  insight  and  constructive  thinking.  They  had 
juice,  as  the  expressive  phrase  runs,  and  their  example  is  des- 
tined to  remain  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  those  who,  at  this 
later  period,  cannot  help  seeing  problems  in  another  light,  and 
find  themselves  compelled  to  serve  contemporary  needs  by  seek- 
ing contemporary  methods  and  solutions. 

The  idealistic  evangel,  altho  spread  abroad  generously  by 
poets,  such  as  Browning  and  Tennyson,  by  prophets,  such  as 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  and  Emerson,  remained  always,  to  a  cer-  ^ 
tain  extent,  esoteric.  In  so  far  as  it  penetrated  to  the  masses 
it  made  its  way  as  an  ethical  gospel, — sometimes  in  association 
with  a  quasi-socialism, — to  which  several  societies  now  bear 
witness.  And  as  any  kind  of  gospel  is  apt  to  prove  too  high 
for  the  average  man  in  average  moments,  the  area  of  vital 
influence  could  not  but  be  restricted  correspondingly.  On 
the  contrary,  the  case  happened  to  be  far  other  with  the  posi- 
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tive,  or  so-called  scientific,  element.  Disporting  itself  with 
seeming  simplicity,  but  really  as  a  series  of  paradoxes,  it  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  brief  statement.  On  the  whole,  one 
may  declare  that  it  adopted  the  uncritical  presuppositions  of 
the  old  metaphysic;  on  this  basis  proceeded  to  conquer  the 
"  material  "  universe — hence  its  vogue;  and  then,  having  gar- 
nered its  rich  results,  went  on  to  flout  things  spiritual  on  the 
assumption  that  they  had  no  more  stable  or  definite  existence 
than  the  objects  of  this  same  metaphysic.  Laplace  found 
multitudes  of  followers  who  swept  the  universe  with  far  more 
delicate  instruments  than  the  early  telescope,  and  found  no 
trace  of  God.  They,  in  turn,  received  re-enforcement  from  the 
"  new  "  psychologists  who,  in  the  first  flush  of  expanding 
knowledge,  saw  no  place  for  the  soul.  And  both  were  accom- 
panied by  crowds  of  dogmatic  metaphysicians  who,  bent  upon 
self-elimination,  tracked  sensation  and  matter  and  mind  to 
their  occult  lairs  in  the  blind  sport  of  "  atoms,"  or,  more 
paradoxically  still,  to  the  hypothetical  relations  of  abstract 
conceptions. 

No  doubt,  allowances  require  to  be  made  for  this  midsummer 
madness  of  "  natural  law,"  unchecked  in  its  expanding  im- 
I)erialism.  The  assorted  "  isms "  of  the  century,  even  if 
directed  principally  to  the  extrusion  of  "  mind  "  and  "  spirit  " 
and  "  self-consciousness "  from  this  scheme  of  things,  do 
found,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  upon  an  ideal.  This  may  be 
vaunted  as  the  biological  age,  but  the  mathematico-physical 
sciences  happen  to  have  retained  their  supremacy.  Protest 
as  we  choose, — and,  methinks,  we  masquerade  thus  overmuch, 
— this  group  continues  to  dictate  the  type  of  exactitude,  and 
to  it,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  other  disciplines  look  for 
their  model,  and  strive  to  reach  an  analogous  completeness. 
The  physiologist  complains  that  his  science  is  so  difficult  and 
so  incapable  of  simplified  results.  The  causes  seem  so  com- 
plicated that  the  effects  cannot  be  compassed,  so  to  speak,  in 
cut  and  dried  formulae.  Our  friend  only  forgets  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  science  becomes  concrete  it  ceases  to  be  exact, 
as  current  cant  uses  the  term,  and,  conversely,  in  proportion 
as  it  finds  scope  for  the  use  of  abstraction,  it  takes  on  the  air 
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of  finality,  of  errorless  conclusion.  The  body  is  ever  with  us, 
the  stars  elude  our  finest  instruments,  and  yet,  as  contemporary 
parlance  runs,  physiology  is  not  exact,  while  astronomy  is. 
The  real  truth  happens  to  be  that  we  know  so  much  about  the 
object  of  the  one  and  so  little  about  the  object  of  the  other  that 
we  transform  our  ignorance  into  absolute  definitude  and  then 
set  this  up  as  an  ideal  whereunto  other  investigations  ought  to 
approximate,  even  if  but  feebly. 

O  nimium  faciles  !  o  toto  pectore  capta; ! 

Professor  Karl  Pearson  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  this 
fascinating  paralogism.  "  We  are  like  the  clerk  in  the  central 
telephone  exchange  who  cannot  get  nearer  to  his  customers 
than  his  end  of  the  telephone  wires.  We  are,  indeed,  worse 
off  than  the  clerk,  for  to  carry  out  the  analogy  properly  we 
must  suppose  him  never  to  have  been  outside  the  telephone 
exchange,  never  to  have  seen  a  customer  or  anyone  like  a  cus- 
tomer— in  short,  never,  except  thru  the  telephone  zvire,  to  have 
come  in  contact  zs/ith  the  outside  universe.  Of  that  *  real ' 
universe  outside  himself  he  would  be  able  to  form  no  direct 
impression;  the  real  universe  for  him  would  be  the  messages 
which  flowed  from  the  ends  of  the  telephone  wires  in  his 
office.  About  those  messages  and  the  ideas  raised  in  his  mind 
by  them  he  might  reason  and  draw  his  inferences;  and  his  con- 
clusions would  be  correct — for  what?  For  the  world  of  tele- 
phonic messages  which  go  thru  the  telephone.  Something 
definite  and  valuable  he  might  know  with  regard  to  the  spheres 
of  action  and  of  thought  of  his  telephonic  subscribers,  but  out- 
side those  spheres  he  could  have  no  experience.  Pent  up  in  his 
office  he  could  never  have  seen  or  touched  a  telephonic  sub- 
scriber in  himself.  Very  much  in  the  position  of  such  a 
telephonic  clerk  is  the  conscious  ego  of  each  one  of  us,  seated 
at  the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Not  a  step 
nearer  than  those  terminals  can  the  ego  get  to  the  *  outer 
world,'  and  what  in  and  for  themselves  are  the  subscribers  to 
its  nerve  exchange  it  has  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Messages 
in  the  form  of  sense-impressions  come  flowing  in  from  that 
*  outside  world,'  and  these  we  analyze,  classify,  store  up,  and 
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reason  about.  But  of  the  nature  of  *  things-in-themselves  ' 
of  what  may  exist  at  the  other  end  of  our  system  of  telephone 
wires  we  know  nothing."  ^  The  single  question  to  be  asked 
here  may  be  stated  thus :  Is  this  more  than  a  mere  empty  form 
of  words?  Does  it  convey  anything  that  man  can  actually 
think?  Hume  has  been  beforehand  with  Professor  Pearson, 
and  has  left  us  the  one  possible  answer.  Skepticism  must  be 
credited  with  its  triumphs  no  less  than  faith.  And  a  course 
in  Hume  may  be  recommended  confidently  to  several  child- 
like believers  who  have  deemed  themselves  "  terrible  fellows  " 
in  these  days,  and  who  have  certainly  succeeded  in  administer- 
ing a  superexcellent  scare  to  many  fearful  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  The  sole  important  fact  happens  to  be,  however, 
that  both  have  taken  themselves  too  seriously.  "  Advanced 
thinkers  "  and  "  mossbacks  "  chase  and  are  chased,  but  this 
game  of  chevy  is  being  played  out  in  a  world  which  is  not  the 
world  known  to  human  beings.  Very  fine  it  doubtless  is,  but 
it  cannot  be  called  war. 

Before  proceeding  to  look  for  a  solution  to  this  amazing 
puzzle,  it  were  well  to  understand  that  the  "  positivists  "  have 
accomplished  very  definite  results,  and  conferred  benefits  nigh 
incalculable  on  all  serious,  thinking  men.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  them  for  their  stand  on  behalf  of  freedom. 
Amid  obloquy,  misrepresentation  and,  often,  vulgar  abuse, 
they  have  steadily  fought  a  valiant  battle  in  favor  of  complete 
candor  in  investigation,  of  unswerving  devotion  to  truth  in 
deducing  results,  of  unequivocal  expression,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  sentiments  that  all  men  hold  dear.  Thanks  mainly  to 
the  masters  of  modern  science,  no  one  is  to  be  proscribed  now 
for  his  opinions;  and,  at  length,  even  a  university,  altho  sur- 
runded  by  obscurantist  rivals  that  need  not  be  specified,  has 
become  a  place  where  strict  adherence  to  truth  is  a  possibility. 
Further,  all  are  debtors  to  the  scientific  spirit  for  the  admirable 
object-lesson  in  morals  that  it  has  read  to  half-hearted  and, 
sucli  are  the  forces  of  example,  perhaps  even  to  whole-hypo- 
critical folk.  As  Professor  Fiske  writes,  speaking  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Huxley,  "  Upon  the  proposition  that  '  the  founda- 

"  The  grammar  of  science,  pp.  74,  75.     The  italics  are  Professor  Pearson's. 
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tion  of  morality  is  to  .  .  .  give  up  pretending  to  believe  that 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence,'  we  were  heartily  agreed."  ^ 
Whatever  one  may  find  it  necessary  and,  indeed,  imperative  to 
allege  against  a  positivistic  metaphysic,  bogged  hopelessly  in 
its  own  ridiculous  assumptions,  he  can  never  repay  sufficiently 
such  splendid  services;  and  with  them,  too,  he  must  bear  in 
mind  the  recorded  achievements  in  enlargement  of  our  domin- 
ion over  phenomena.  But,  even  such  blessings  do  not  imply 
license  to  swear  at  large  metaphysically. 

Owing  to  its  partisan  emphasis  on  the  principle  of  self- 
elimination — a  method  necessary  in  science  but  disastrous  in 
philosophy — the  positivist  movement  has  adopted  and  made 
its  own  the  uncritical  presuppositions  of  the  old  metaphysic. 
Dualism  and  sensationalism,  with  all  they  imply,  mark  its 
standpoint.  Hence,  agnosticism,  its  chief  conclusion,  differs 
little  in  essentials  from  Hume's  skepticism.  It  tells  no  new  tale,^ 
being  merely  another  instance  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis 
of  dualistic  metaphysic  and  sensational  psychology,  human 
experience  must  be  viewed  as  phenomenal  only — it  knows 
naught  for  certain  and,  in  so  far  as  it  betrays  the  presence  of 
constructive  principles,  cannot  but  be  treated  as  a  work  of  the 
unchastened  imagination.  The  most  unenlightened  are 
aware  that  reductio  ad  absurdiim  does  not  take  the  place  of 
explanation.  And  if  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  be  itself  the 
result  of  entirely  untrustworthy  thought,  as  the  hypothesis 
requires  us  to  believe,  how  can  we  attach  any  value  to  it?  The 
rift  within  the  lute  is  plainly  visible  to  anyone  inquisitive 
enough  to  inquire  whether  the  assumptions  accepted  be  war- 
rantable— to  anyone  who  puts  the  very  simple  question,  Where 
do  we  find  the  standard  by  comparison  with  which  we  declare 
our  knowledge  to  be  phenomenal  onlyf  In  short,  nineteenth- 
century  dogmatism,  despite  strange  names  and  an  unprece- 
dented extension  of  knowledge  concerning  causes,  plays  pre- 
cisely the  same  part  as  its  discredited  predecessor  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  happens  to  be  open  to  the 
same  assaults  of  skepticism  and  criticism;  and,  as  Hume  and 
Kant  have  delivered  them  once  for  all,  there  seems  no  need  ta 
delay  over  problems  which  are  purely  imaginary.     Yet,  think- 

'  Through  nature  to  God,  p.  vii. 
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€rs  have  been  guilty  of  this  procrastination  in  the  near  past. 
Drawn  off  by  conditions  that  appear  new  on  the  surface,  but 
are  antique  in  truth,  they  have  feared  to  go  on  with  the  good 
works  of  reconstruction  and  interpretation  which  the  vital 
questions,  formulated  by  the  modern  biological  standpoint,  re- 
quire imperatively.  This,  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  begins 
to  dawn  upon  men  now;  hence,  the  end  is  not  yet — nay,  a  fresh 
start  is  just  in  process  of  initiation.  Professor  Arthur  Thom- 
son *  sensed  the  situation  when,  for  the  scientific  side,  he  ad- 
vised us  to  burn  our  books  about  evolution  (with  a  big,  big 
E),  and  return  to  definite  investigations  according  as 
nature  and  the  laboratory  offer  opportunity.  Similarly, 
for  the  philosophical  side,  it  were  well  to  put  away 
unnecessary  and  irrelevant  attacks  on  scientific  philosophy 
so-called.  Hume  and  Kant  had  already  undermined  its 
foundations  before  it  formulated  itself;  and  thruout  its  brief 
life  its  putative  parents  have  been  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  prove  that  there  never  was  sufficient  reason  for  its 
existence.  In  other  words,  old  priest,  as  so  often,  has  once 
more  become  new  presbyter,  with,  sxio  more,  an  added  dash 
of  dogmatism,  different  in  degree  but  identical  in  kind.  Pro- 
fessor Ward's  masterly  analysis  succeeds  in  making  this  per- 
fectly clear;  while  his  review  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  sys- 
tem— the  type  of  current  dogmatism — literally  tears  that 
colossal  sham  to  pieces.  As  lengthened  familiarity  now  en- 
ables us  to  observe,  the  "  synthetic  philosophy  "  is  not  only  not 
philosophy,  but  it  seldom,  if  ever,  arrives  within  sight  of  a 
philosophical  problem,  as  philosophical  problems  stand  to-day. 
It  was  still-born,  and  no  series  of  baptisms  with  elongated 
names  ever  brought  it  to  semblance  of  life.  We  are  rapidly 
learning,  in  our  turn,  a  certain  old,  old  lesson.  "  Every  epoch 
is  a  sphinx  that  precipitates  itself  into  the  abyss  as  soon  as  we 
have  solved  its  enigma."  Had  we  possessed  a  tithe  of  Heine's 
humor  we  might  have  perceived  this  years  since  and  stayed 
much  trouble,  perchance  even  some  tears. 

2.  What,  then,  of  the  present?     One  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  unfriendliness  to  scientific  methods  has  declared, 

*  In  a  lecture  before  the  Summer  Meeting  at  University  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
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"  Doch  unverkennbar  verschiebt  sich  allmahlich  der  Schwer- 
punkt  der  wissenschaftlichen  Forschungen.  Die  Naturwis- 
senschaften  haben  ihre  Bliithe  hinter  sich,  die  Geisteswissen- 
schaften  gehen  ihr  entgegen.  Die  Einfliisse  des  Naturalismus 
auf  die  letzteren,  die  noch  iiberall  in  geschichtsphilosophischen 
Systemen,  in  sociologischen  imd  naturrechtlichen  Theorien  zu 
spiiren  sind,  werden  damit  von  selbst  verschwinden."  "  It 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  natural 
sciences  have  passed  their  zenith.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  philosophical  problems,  shot  up  amid 
the  changed  conditions  assembled  by  the  sciences,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  urgent.  A  philosophy  of  evolution,  like  a 
further  definition  of  God,  is  among  the  most  crying  needs  of 
the  day.  We  are  emerging  painfully  from  a  cycle  of  heedless 
self-externalization;  the  truth  dawns  that,  after  all,  the  tro- 
phies of  research  are  trophies  of  the  human  mind,  that  natural 
law,  so  far  from  being  a  grim,  foreign,  horrible  monster,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  our  own  way  of  interpreting  our 
own  universe  to  ourselves.  If  self-elimination  be  a  necessary 
discipline,  self- recognition  demands  its  due  as  well.  The  parts 
we  have  been  so  long  engaged  in  piecing  out  carefully  are  so 
numerous  and  interesting  that  the  whole  has  somehow  disap- 
peared, or  has  taken  its  place  simply  as  another  part.  Never- 
theless, without  this  whole,  the  parts  themselves  contain  not 
a  trace  of  meaning.  Scientific  advances  have  taught  us  to 
substitute  motion  for  evasive  substance,  an  implicit  principle 
of  change  for  a  crass  identity,  a  ceaseless  becoming  for  a  static 
being.  Everywhere,  that  is,  biological  categories  have  ousted 
mechanical.  Notwithstanding,  few  have  been  able  to  inquire, 
What  does  this  mean  as  regards  man  himself  and  his  universe? 
None  have  chimed  with  the  times  so  as  to  have  been  able  to 
labor  continuously  enough  to  make  even  the  semblance  of 
reply. 

Thanks  to  the  multitudes  of  self-sacrificing  laborers  in  the 
scientific  field,  the  harvest  of  ideas  lies  there  white  to  the 
reaping.     Who  will  enter  in  and  bring  home  the  sheaves? 

R.  M.  Wenley 
University  of  Michigan 

»  Wundt,  Z<?§»>6,  ii,  pp.  5i6,  5I7. 
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One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  being  taken  to  see 
the  fireworks  which  were  set  off  at  the  pierhead  in  Ramsgate 
harbor  to  celebrate  the  declaration  of  peace  after  the  Crimean 
War.  From  that  time  until  I  went,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
into  the  Gallery  of  Battles  in  Versailles — a  gallery  in  which  the 
glories  of  the  French  armies  are  celebrated  in  acres  of  canvas 
by  the  famous  French  artist  Detaille — I  never  fully  realized 
that  Englishmen  had  ever  been  defeated  by  land  or  sea.  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  one  Englishman  could  beat 
three  Johnny  Crapauds.  But  here  all  my  illusions  on  that 
score  were  shattered  at  one  rude  blow,  for  about  one  picture 
in  every  three  represented  a  defeat  of  the  English  in  either 
a  naval  or  a  military  engagement.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  I  would  "  study  anything  but 
history,  for  history  must  be  false." 

Some  such  awakening  has  no  doubt  come  to  almost  every 
thinking  man  or  woman  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  old 
methods  of  teaching  the  history  of  their  country,  whether  they 
be  English  or  American,  French  or  German,  Turk  or  Russian 
— this  no  doubt  has  its  effect  in  inspiring  a  patriotic  feeling; 
in  keeping  alive  a  belief  in  the  invincibleness  of  one's  own 
nation;  a  faith  in  its  good  star,  which  has  led  men  on  to  further 
victories  and  inspired  them  to  yet  more  valorous  deeds  than 
their  forefathers  have  performed. 

But  in  these  later  days  we  are  recognizing  more  fully  than 
ever  the  dignity  of  history,  we  are  realizing  that  patriotism  is 
not  the  sole  and  ultimate  object  of  its  study,  but  the  search  for 
truth,  and  abiding  by  the  truth  when  found,  for  "  the  truth 
shall  make  ye  free  "  is  an  axiom  that  applies  here  as  always. 
A  quaint  old  writer  has  said: 
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This  is  a  great  fault  in  a  chronologer, 
To  turn  parasite:  an  absolute  history 
Should  be  in  fear  of  none,  neither  should  he 
Write  any  thing  more  than  truth  for  friendship. 
Or  else  for  hate  ;  but  keep  himself  equal 
And  constant  in  all  his  discourses. 

Now  young  America  has  until  recent  years  been  brought  up 
in  just  as  one-sided  a  way  of  looking  upon  England  as  young 
England  was  fomierly  brought  up  to  look  upon  France,  and 
if  I  touch  for  a  little  while  upon  some  of  those  characteristics 
in  the  school  history  text-books  of  the  past,  which  have  been 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  this,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  rak- 
ing up  old  grievances,  of  re-opening  old  sores,  or  reviving  dis- 
cussions that  are  happily  closed,  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
more  strongly  the  brighter  day  that  is  dawning — or,  rather, 
that  has  dawned  already  and  in  the  light  of  which  we  are  now 
living.  For  my  main  object  is  not  so  much  to  show  how 
English  history  has  been  handled  in  the  past  and  how  the 
English  people  have  been  misrepresented  in  American  school 
text-books,  as  to  call  attention  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  being  handled  by  those  who  are  providing  the  school 
histories  of  the  present  and  the  near  future. 

Those  old  text-books  which  told  the  children  how  "  proud 
Britain  was  humiliated,"  how  **  the  boasted  power  of  Eng- 
land was  broken,"  her  "  haughty  title  of  mistress  of  the  seas 
forever  taken  from  her,"  and  "  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean  de- 
stroyed"; talked  of  "the  bloodthirsty  British  redcoats,"  the 
*'  inhuman  English  soldiery,"  "  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  In- 
dians with  the  sanction  of  British  officers,"  of  the  treatment  of 
the  colonies  by  the  English  as  "  a  distinct  and  subordinate  class 
of  subjects  "  are  well  described  in  a  report  presented  by  the 
Committee  of  Text-Books  on  American  History  to  the  New 
England  History  Teachers  in  October,  1898.^     It  says: 

The  older  style  of  text-book  was  a  curious  product.  Its  author  was 
frequently  a  literary  hack,  ready  to  compile  a  dictionary,  annotate  a  classical 
text,  or  write  an  algebra,  as  occasion  offered.  Of  special  training  in  history 
he  had  none  ;  but  he  had  read  a  good  deal,  had  a  number  of  apt  stories  at 
his  command,  and  made  up  for  his  limited  knowledge  by  a  vivid  and  pliable 
imagination.  To  such  a  writer,  the  preparation  of  a  school  book  in 
American  history  was  an  easy  task.  Details  aside,  the  general  formula 
'  Educational  Review,  16:  483. 
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was  quite  unvarying.  Say  nothing  about  the  physical  features  of  the 
continent,  but  extol  the  virtues  of  the  noble  Indian  ;  dwell  on  the  brilliant 
intellect,  the  undaunted  courage,  and  the  magnificent  faith  of  Columbus,  the 
hardships  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  grim  sternness  of  the  Puritans,  the  simplicity 
of  the  Quakers,  and  the  quaintness  of  the  Dutch  ;  show  how  the  Revolution 
was  due  solely  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  British,  and  how  Washington 
and  Franklin  had,  in  supreme  degree,  all  the  virtues  ever  exhibited  by  men 
in  their  respective  spheres,  and  not  a  single  fault ;  characterize  the  Constitu- 
tion as  "  the  greatest  product  of  the  human  mind,"  but  avoid  much  refer- 
ence to  it  after  its  adoption;  cut  up  the  period  after  1789  into  four-year 
morsels,  and  give  to  the  mastication  of  each  about  the  same  amount  of 
space;  dwell  on  the  enormities  of  England  after  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the 
glorious  victories  of  the  war  of  1812,  not  omitting  mention  of  Jackson's 
cotton  bales  and  Perry's  green-timber  fleet ;  show  what  a  lovely  thing  the 
era  of  good  feeling  was,  and  how  the  South  went  all  wrong  about  nullifica- 
tion, slavery,  and  the  Civil  War  ;  add  in  an  appendix  the  C  stitution,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  list  of  Presidents,  and  ther  enliven  the 
whole  by  a  profusion  of  fancy  pictures,  including  "  Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware,"  "  A  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,"  "  An  Emigrant  Train,"  and 
"'  Welcome.  Englishmen  !  "—and  you  had  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  the 
training  of  citizens  and  patriots. 

On  such  stuff  were  many  of  us  fed  in  our  youth, 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  editor  of  the  Nezij  England  Magazine, 
writes : 

Much  of  the  ill-will  toward  England  which  undeniably  exists  in  great  sec- 
tions of  the  American  people  and  which  the  mischief-making  politician  can 
confidently  appeal  to  springs  from  a  false  view  of  what  the  American 
Revolution  was  and  what  the  history  of  England  was  in  connection  with  it. 
The  feelings  of  jealousy  and  anger  which  were  born  in  the  throes  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  are  indiscriminately  perpetuated.  Our  children 
grow  up  with  the  feeling  that  "  redcoat  "  is  the  very  badge  and  synonym 
of  enmity  to  America.  They  are  trained  and  fortified  in  it  often  by  false 
and  superficial  text-books.  The  influence  of  false  history  and  of  crude, 
one-sided  history  is  enormous.  It  is  a  natural  and  logical  step  by  which 
children  pass  many  of  our  schoolrooms  to  the  back  yard,  there  to  set  up 
images  of  "Britishers"  and  fire  at  the  whites  of  their  eyes;  and  it  is 
natural  that  feelings  so  born  should  die  hard  and  at  times  become  a 
dangerous  factor  in  the  national  life.  So  important  is  the  whole  influence 
of  popular  historical  views  that  we  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  a 
vast  amount  of  the  persistent  ill-will  toward  England  of  which  from  time  to 
time  we  become  conscious  among  our  people,  as  compared  with  the 
almost  universal  kindliness  of  English  feeling  toward  us,  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  very  different  spirit  in  which  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  one  country  and  of  the 
other. 

Writing  on  America  revisited,  in  1896,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
M.  P.,  said: 
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The  history  books  taught  in  the  public  schools  too  often  give  the  childretv 
of  America  the  impression  that  the  main  events  in  human  history  are  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  concluded  in  1783,  and  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  of  1812-14.  It  need  not  be  added  that  Great  Britain  appears 
in  those  histories  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Americans  always  right. 
There  are  no  pains  taken  to  show  that  the  best  men  in  England  protested 
against  the  policy  of  George  III.  and  Lord  North,  and  that  the  British, 
nation  to-day  esteems  George  Washington  as  much  as  do  the  people  ot 
America.  It  is  not  explained  that  the  England  of  last  century  was 
governed  by  the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  England  of  to-day  repudiates  the 
fatal  policy  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  much  as  do  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  These  truths  gradually  become  clear  to  all  educated 
Americans,  especially  to  those  who  visit  Europe.  But  the  children  of 
the  ignorant  foreign  population  get  no  correcting  education  afterward. 
The  newspapers  they  read  perpetuate  these  prejudices,  and  tliere  is  con- 
sequently created  a  permanent  mass  of  ill-feeling  against  Great  Britain. 

The  unfortunate  and  injudicious  language  that  has  been 
used  in  describing  the  events  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812,  in  the  text-books  which  have  just  been  described,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  materially  untrue.  But  the  child,  the 
untrained  reader,  is  more  affected  by  a  plain  assertion  than  by 
any  qualified  phraseology.  If  you  call  a  man  "  tyrant," 
"  thief,"  or  "  murderer,"  no  matter  what  you  afterward  say  ta 
minimize  the  offense,  no  matter  what  extenuating  circum- 
stances you  bring  forward,  no  matter  what  explanation  may 
be  offered — the  opprobrium  of  the  term  will  be  sure  to  stick. 
And,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  young  no  amount  of  explanatory 
justice  can  overcome  the  effect  of  strong  denunciatory  lan- 
guage. Such  words  as  "  tyrant,"  "  oppressor,"  "  slave,"  and 
"  arrogant  "  expressing  the  sense  of  the  strong  provocation  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  revive,  rekindle,  and  keep 
alight  the  rancor  and  the  passion  of  that  time.  They  have 
kept  alive  in  children's  minds  the  idea  that  the  English  were 
monsters  and  the  Americans  the  sublimest  of  heroes. 

Before  turning  to  another  point  I  may  cite  a  few  passages 
to  illustrate  what  I  have  said.  They  are  quoted  from  various 
books,  which,  altho  still  in  use,  have  either  been  modified  or 
are  ceasing  to  have  any  large  and  important  sale : 

The  troops  burned  the  Capitol  and  other  public  buildings.     After  this 
act  of  vandalism  they  withdrew  to  their  shipping. 


After  committing  shocking  brutalities  at  Hampton,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies. 
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England  treated  the  settlers  as  an  inferior  class  of  people.  Her  intention 
was  to  make  and  keep  the  colonies  dependent.  The  laws  were  framed  to 
favor  the  English  manufacturer  and  merchant  at  the  expense  of  the 
colonists.  .  .  .  American  manufactures  were  prohibited.  Iron-works 
were  denounced  as  "  common  nuisances  ";  even  William  Pitt,  the  friend  of 
America,  declared  she  had  no  right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horse- 
shoe except  by  permission  from  Parliament. 


The  British  naval  officers  behaved  in  a  very  high-handed  way.     In  one 
instance  their  insolence  was  deservedly  punished. 


The  employment  of  foreign   hirelings  to   subdue  British-born  subjects 
became  a  leading  cause  of  American  hatred  for  the  mother  country. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Boston  boys  were  impudent  sometimes. 
It  is  said  that  they  called  the  red-coated  soldiers  "  lobsters  "  and  "  bloody- 
backs  ";  but  I  am  sure  they  would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  been 
treated  right. 

One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  history  in  this  coun- 
try says  that  American  histories  have  unintentionally  stirred 
up  strife  between  England  and  the  United  States  by  omission 
rather  than  commission.  Our  historians  have  failed  to  state 
fairly  issues  between  the  countries.  The  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  the  War  of  18 12  have  never  been  properly 
stated.  The  story  of  these  wars  has  always  been  so 
stated  as  to  minimize  English  success.  There  has  been  a 
failure  to  show  the  obligation  that  we  are  under  to  Eng- 
land from  the  intellectual  side — literature,  art,  and  invention. 
Most  school  histories  have  been  written  by  ignorant  school- 
masters, who  put  in  print  popular  tradition  rather  than  exam- 
ine authorities  for  themselves. 

A  few  words  about  these  sins  of  omission,  and  then  I  shall 
turn  to  another  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  nearly  all  the  school-history  text-books  the  employment 
of  Indians  by  the  British  is  described,  sometimes  in  very  strong 
terms;  but  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  employment  of 
Indians  by  the  Americans,  or  of  outrages  committed  by  Amer- 
ican troops.  In  dealing  with  the  War  of  18 12  much  is  made 
of  the  massacre  of  the  River  Raisin,  little  of  the  American 
"  atrocities  "  which  provoked  this.  There  is  a  general  failure 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  even 
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claim,  in  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  some 
warrant  for  their  taxation  of  the  protected  colonists. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  omissions  of  all  have  been  the  failure 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  oppression  of  the  colonies  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  was  the  work  of  the  king  and  one  politi- 
cal party,  and  not  that  of  the  great  people  of  England,  and  the 
failure  to  point  out  that  the  colonists  themselves  were  by  no 
means  united  in  their  struggle  against  the  king  and  the  Tories. 

I  want,  however,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  very  large 
number  of  school  histories  that  I  have  examined  I  have  not 
found  anything  that  looks  like  intentional  misrepresentation 
or  deliberate  and  willful  misstatement  made  with  a  view  to 
stir  up  and  keep  alive  hatred  of  the  British.  The  language 
that  was  found  in  the  old  sources  from  which  the  histories 
were  first  written,  full  of  the  passion  and  bitterness  of  the 
moment,  naturally  found  its  way  into  these  earlier  books,  but  ( I 
quote  again  the  Report  of  the  New  England  History  Associa- 
tion) "  under  the  influence  of  deeper  study  and  a  keener  sense 
of  justice,  the  element  of  bitterness  which  so  often  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Revolution  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  while  its  treatment  in  the  text-books  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  it  is  now  seldom  dogmatic  and  unsympathetic." 

Just  to  show  how  that  great  and  most  important  event  in 
American  history  is  receding  into  a  new  perspective,  I  may 
point  out  how  the  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  history  books  has 
been  gradually  reduced:  Grimshaw,  1822,  devotes  one-third 
of  his  space  to  the  Revolution;  Russell,  1837,  one-third;  Good- 
rich, edition  used,  published  about  1881,  one-fifth;  Guernsey, 
1849,  one-third;  Lossing,  i860,  one-third;  Holmes,  1870,  one- 
fifth;  Swinton,  1871,  one-sixth;  Barnes,  1871,  1885,  etc., 
one-seventh;  Stephens,  1875,  one-seventh;  Johnson,  1885,  one- 
ninth;  Montgomery,  1890,  one-eighth;  Shinn,  1895,  one- 
seventh;  Lee,  1895,  one-seventh;  Cooper,  Estill,  and  Lemmon, 
1895,  one-eighth;  Thomas,  1893,  one-eighth.  These  figures 
are  most  suggestive.  The  Civil  War  not  only  placed  the  Rev- 
olution in  an  entirely  new  and  different  focus,  but  the  desire 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  write  the  history  of 
the  later  struggle  without  wounding  susceptibilities  or  keeping 
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alive  bad  feelings  has  doubtless  infused  a  greater  spirit  of  fair- 
ness when  treating  of  the  farther  off  event.  The  desire  for 
fairness  to  the  South  begat  the  need  of  fairness  to  all,  and,  of 
course,  when  the  new  history  books  are  written  which  shall 
include  the  story  of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  Philippines,  both  the  Civil  War  and  the  wars  against  Eng- 
land will  have  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  perspective  again. 

Many  persons  remember  a  visit  paid  to  this  country  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  late  Samuel  Plimsoll,  M.  P., 
whose  name  will  forever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
British  sailors — and  whose  famous  load  line  will,  it  is  hoped, 
never  disappear  from  British  vessels.  "  The  sailors'  friend," 
as  the  fighter  of  the  Coffin  Ship  interest  was  called,  visited  this 
country  in  1896,  and  he  described  his  mission  as  follows : 

I  have  come  to  this  country  to  see  if  I  canno.t  find  the  cause  of  the  uti- 
just  disHke  the  Americans  have  for  the  mother  country.  That  feeUng  is  so 
uncalled  for  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it — fancied  cause,  1  think. 
We  in  England  have  no  such  feeling  toward  America.  We  have  only 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  her.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  you  should 
allow  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  a  war  of  120  years  ago  still  to  exist.  You 
must  remember  that  nine-tenths  of  the  English  people  were  opposed  to  the 
war  at  the  time,  and  that  the  remaining  one-tenth,  the  governing  class, 
was  divided  within  itself  on  the  subject.  Why  let  the  acts  of  a  daft  old 
king,  who  was  in  retirement  for  insanity  two  or  three  times,  cause  an  ever- 
lasting animosity  toward  the  England  of  to-day,  which  has  no  more  to  do 
with  that  time  than  the  United  States  of  to-day  has  ?  I  believe  the  prej- 
udice starts  with  the  children  and  is  taught  to  them  from  school  histories 
that  misstate  facts ;  and  in  these  histories  I  think  the  remedy  lies.  I  have 
gathered  together  all  the  histories  that  are  used  in  the  board  schools  of 
England.  There  are  thirty-four  of  them.  I  examined  them  carefully,  and  I 
did  not  find  the  slightest  unkind  allusion  to  the  United  States  in  one.  And 
so  I  have  come  to  this  country  to  examine  the  school  histories  used  here. 
I  have  been  told,  and  believe,  that  most  of  them  are  unfair ;  that  they  foster 
a  wrong  feeling  toward  the  mother  country.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  so  that  a  reform  can  be  begun. 
If  we  begin  with  the  children,  I  think  the  rest  will  work  out  itself. 

I  have  given  some  idea  of  what  Mr.  Plimsoll  might  have 
found  in  the  American  schoolbooks,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fear  of  wearying  the  reader  I  would  like  to  contrast  the  lan- 
guage in  these  old  American  books  with  that  in  the  English 
histories.  But  most  persons  know  the  tone  always  adopted  in 
English  school  histories  when  dealing  with  the  American  Rev- 
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olution,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  refresh  his  memory  he  can  get 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  collection  of  extracts  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  brought 
together.  Of  this  collection  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  than  whom 
no  one  in  this  country  has  done  more  to  promote  good  feeling 
between  England  and  America,  says : 

Such  is  the  teaching  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  with  refer- 
ence to  the  American  Revolution.  Everywhere  the  King  and  government 
of  England  are  made  to  shoulder  the  blame,  and  the  American  colonists 
are  held  up  to  admiration  as  the  champions  of  law  and  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind.  "  Had  we  then  had  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
the  people,  as  we  have  now," — this  word  of  one  would  be  adopted  by  all, — 
■"most  likely  the  war  with  America  would  never  have  taken  place."  "  If 
the  counsel  of  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  England  had  been  followed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  compromise  would  have  been  effected  and  peace 
maintained.  But  the  King  would  not  hear  of  making  any  concession.  He 
regarded  the  colonists  as  rebels  who  must  be  forced  into  obedience." 
■"  England  was  fighting  for  a  bad  cause,  and  freedom  and  good  government 
came  from  her  defeat."  To  true  fraternity  and  friendship  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  a  true  treatment  and  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  nations  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  fundamentally  important 
that  this  history  should  be  taught  aright  to  the  boys  and  girls,  for  they  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women,  the  sovereigns,  to-morrow.  May  we  not  learn 
from  these  English  schoolbooks  lessons  in  fairness,  in  frankness,  in  tem- 
perance and  breadth,  in  good  humor,  and  in  noble  spirit  ? 

Some  people  have  said  it  is  easier  for  the  English  boys  to 
read  forgivingly  of  the  resentment  and  rebellion  of  the  colo- 
nists provoked  by  English  injustice  than  it  is  for  American 
boys  to  read  without  symptoms  of  sympathetic  resentment  of 
the  injustice  that  provoked  them.  But  that  shows  understand- 
ing neither  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  nor  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  British  people.  Every  British  boy  sympathizes 
with  America  in  that  struggle,  for  every  British  boy  knows  that 
America  was  fighting  for  exactly  what  his  own  people  were 
fighting  then,  and  had  been  fighting  for  centuries.  When 
the  English  boy  reads  Patrick  Henry's  splendid  warn- 
ing to  George  III.  he  experiences  just  as  sympathetic  a  thrill 
as  any  American  boy,  and  his  heart  goes  out  as  warmly  to  the 
boys  who  bearded  General  Gage  as  does  that  of  any  boy  of 
Boston;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  while  most  of  us  rejoice  that 
England  could  conquer  France  and  Spain  and  Holland,  we 
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have,  if  we  read  history  aright,  a  secret  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  she  could  not  subdue  her  own  rebelUous  sons  who  had 
risen  up  against  kingly  oppression  and  whose  courage  and  love 
of  freedom  were  as  strong  as  their  own. 

Not  all  American  history  books  have  failed  to  present  the 
case  of  the  Revolution  fairly.  I  find  in  one  book,  copyrighted 
in  1874  and  written  by  Samuel  Eliot,  that 

In  the  story  of  the  provocation  dividing  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  we  have  not  England,  not  Great  Britain  pitted  against  America, 
but  the  ruling  classes  in  the  mother  country  opposed  to  the  better  class  in 
our  colonies.  The  distinction  is  important  ;  nothing  else  could  explain  the 
amount  of  blundering  on  one  side  or  the  amount  of  wisdom,  comparatively 
speaking,  on  the  other.  Nor  could  anything  else  so  clearly  indicate  the 
difference  between  theprincipies  at  stake  :  the  principles  of  an  old  aristocracy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  of  a  young  commonwealth  all 
fervent  with  vigor  and  with  hope. 

Farther  on  in  the  book  the  writer  tells  the  American  boy 
that,  when  peace  was  declared,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
itself  there  came  congratulations  and  applause. 

But  such  a  treatment  of  the  matter  was  the  exception  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Probably  the  publication,  in  1891,  of  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Barnes's  Studies  in  American  history  has  had  as  much 
effect  as  any  single  book  in  teaching  the  teachers  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  never  fought  against  America ;  that  the  Revolution 
was  a  revolt  against  monarchs  and  tyrants,  was  a  fight  for 
a  principle,  such  as  Englishmen  at  home  were  struggling  for 
at  almost  the  same  time — a  principle  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
In  this  admirable  pioneer  book,  the  student  is  shown  both  sides 
of  many  historical  episodes  by  extracts  from  contemporary 
documents,  and  it  has  been  a  revelation  to  many  to  learn  from 
the  extract  from  the  London  Gazette,  which  Mrs.  Barnes  gives 
in  this  book,  that  when  the  news  that  the  royal  assent  had  been 
given  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  made  public,  "  there 
were  the  greatest  rejoicings  possible  in  the  city  of  London  by 
all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  ships  in  the  river  displayed  all 
their  colors  and  there  were  bonfires  and  illuminations  in  many 
parts." 

As  another  instance  of  English  sympathy  with  American 
resistance  to  tyranny,  I  may  mention  the  trial   for  libel  of 
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John  P.  Zenger,  a  New  York  printer.  It  was  perhaps  the 
first  attempt  at  the  restricting  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
made  in  this  country.  Zenger  was  acquitted,  and  the  speech 
for  the  defense  by  lawyer  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia, 
with  all  the  details  of  the  trial,  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  England,  where  the  result  was  hailed  with  joy,  for  the 
people  were  at  that  time  rebelling  against  the  muzzling  of  the 
press  in  the  mother  country. 

It  was  Mrs.  Sheldon  Barnes's  book,  too,  which  brought  to 
the  notice  of  our  history  teachers  the  fact,  hitherto  almost 
always  ignored  in  the  text-books,  that  there  was  a  very  large 
and  important  section  of  the  American  people  who  sang: 

Tho  fated  to  Poverty,  Banishment,  Death, 
Our  hearts  are  unaltered  and  with  our  last  breath 
Loyal  to  George  we'll  most  fervently  pray, 
Glory  and  Joy  crown  the  King. 

These  Tories,  representing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Revolutionists,  and  aided  the  British  in  every  way 
possible.  For  this  they  suffered  all  manner  of  persecution  and 
privation,  and  they  displayed  no  small  heroism  in  the  cause. 
So  that  even  the  Revolution  was  not  the  unanimous,  spontane- 
ous movement  that  the  usual  school  text-book  would  have 
the  children  believe.  The  part  the  Tories  took  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  is  deserving  of  attention  if  we  are  to  present 
the  historic  truth,  and  the  desire  to  present  both  sides, — this 
spirit  of  fairness,  this  abandoning  of  rancorous  epithet  is  the 
keynote  of  the  newest  books, — and  a  broader  spirit  yet  must 
permeate  those  of  the  immediate  future. 

As  an  instance  of  the  new  spirit  in  which  the  study  of  history 
is  being  approached  by  modern  thinkers,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  by  Professor  Edwin  Erie  Sparks 
of  Chicago  University,  on  "  The  sentimental  in  American  his- 
tory," which  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the  truth  in  dealing  with 
characters  who  have  figured  in  the  making  of  the  nation.  He' 
asks  that  the  honest  and  trustworthy  portrait  be  given  "  warts 
and  all,"  even  tho  the  picture  be  not  beautiful  and  shows  that 
some  instances  of  what  has  been  called  disinterested  patriotism, 
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even  in  such  men  as  George  Washington,  Benjamin  FrankHn, 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  really 
the  promptings  of  personal  grievances  which  they  had  against 
the  British. 

In  the  report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  on  "  The  study  of  history  in  schools," 
which  was  made  last  year,  American  teachers  are  told  that : 

English  history  until  1776  is  our  history.  Edward  I.,  Pym, 
and  Hampden  and  William  Pitt  belong  to  our  past  and  helped 
to  make  us  what  we  are.  A  realization  of  present  duties,  a 
comprehension  of  present  responsibilities,  an  appreciation  of 
present  opportunities  cannot  better  be  inculcated  than  by  a 
study  of  the  centuries  in  which  Englishmen  were  struggling 
for  representation,  free  speech,  and  due  process  of  law. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  combine  English  and  Ameri- 
can history  in  such  a  manner  that  the  more  important  prin- 
ciples wrought  out  in  English  history,  and  the  main  facts  of 
English  expansion,  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  American 
colonial  and  later  political  history. 

And  they  are  told  that  without  a  knowledge  of  how  the 
English  people  developed  and  English  principles  matured  one 
can  have  slight  appreciation  of  what  America  means.  Even 
the  Revolution,  for  example,  if  studied  as  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, is  bereft  of  half  its  meaning,  to  say  the  least,  because 
the  movement  that  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, began  long  before  the  colonies  were  founded,  and  be- 
cause the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  democratic  ideas  that  had  their  tap-root  in 
English  soil. 

Teaching  such  as  this  may  safely  be  trusted  to  minimize  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  young  reader  of  the  strong  language 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  w^hich,  I  sup- 
pose, will  for  all  time  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Amer- 
ican school  history.  When  our  school  children  read  or  hear 
read, 

"He  [King  George  III.]  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
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already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
tjation," 

they  will  know  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  English 
people;  but  they  will  know  that  it  was  part  of  a  policy  from 
which  the  English  themselves  were  suffering  and  struggling 
to  deliver  themselves,  and  when,  a  little  further  on,  they  hear 
or  read  that 

"  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions," 

they  will  know  that  England  was  not  alone  in  employing  the 
Indian  against  its  enemies. 

But  the  children  of  our  schools  in  the  future  will  know  all 
this  and  more;  they  will  be  taught  that  the  secrets  of  the  won- 
derful progress  of  the  English  and  of  the  American  peoples  are 
the  same — ^that  both  have  shown  the  same  unconquerable 
desire  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  for  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  same  sturdy  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and  the  same  impatience  of  foreign  control.  The  spirit  which 
secured  for  Englishmen  all  their  rights  and  their  freedom, 
the  desire  for  knowledge  which  has  made  education  the  birth- 
right of  the  English-speaking  people, — the  fear  of  God,  the 
'desire  to  do  right,  the  love  of  home,  of  family,  and  of  country, 
the  resistless  energy  of  character,  the  scorn  of  comfort,  the 
"tenacious  courage  which  led  Englishmen  to  seek  homes  and 
"build  up  empire  beyond  the  seas, — all  these  qualities  have  been 
the  same  under  different  conditions  in  the  history  of  both 
'Countries.  The  problems  have  sometimes  been  different,  but 
they  have  always  been  met  and  conquered  in  the  same  spirit. 
'Our  American  brethren  have  settled  unexplored  lands  and  were 
•exposed  to  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  and  they  had  to 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  one  monarch; 
"but  they  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  and  established  a 
-system  of  free  government  on  firm  and  lasting  foundations, 
which  is  to-day  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  We 
^Englishmen  have  had  a  struggle  for  freedom  which  lasted  a 
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thousand  years;  we  have  had  to  fight  not  only  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  but  against  kings  and 
conquerors,  and  against  an  aristocracy  which  was  ever  striving 
to  keep  us  in  ignorance  and  subjection. 

The  American  children  of  the  future  will  learn,  too,  that 
the  institutions  of  the  English-speaking  people  are  very  much 
the  same  in  principle  everywhere.  Each  nation  and  each 
colony  has  its  own  problems  to  work  out,  its  own  difficulties 
to  overcome;  but  all  are  seeking  to  make  our  men  and  our 
women,  our  boys  and  our  girls  wiser  and  better  and  better 
fitted  to  govern  themselves  than  any  other  race  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

And,  seeing  we  are  one  in  race,  one  in  history,  one  in 
tongue,  one  in  the  priceless  inheritance  of  the  noblest  literature 
of  the  world,  one  in  our  aims,  our  hopes,  and  our  aspirations, 

For  ever  let  us  meet  with  kind  embrace 
Nor  stain  the  sacred  friendship  of  our  race. 

Charles  Welsh 
WiNTHROP  Highlands, 
Mass. 


IV 
IMPRESSIONS    OF    AMERICAN    EDUCATION    (II) 

Kindergartens — It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  FroebeHsm  were  far  more  favorable  in  America 
than  in  England.  There  the  kindergarten  was  planted  in 
soil  hitherto  unoccupied;  here  it  had  to  be  grafted  on  to  the 
infant  school.  Children  used  to  be  admitted  to  the  primary- 
school  at  the  age  of  six.  Below  that  age  they  were  cared  for 
(or  neglected)  by  their  mothers.  The  sad  case  of  those  who 
were  neglected  awoke  the  pity  of  charitable  ladies,  who  estab- 
lished the  earliest  kindergartens  for  their  benefit.  A  good 
many  of  these  "  charity  "  kindergartens  still  exist,  tho  a  good 
many  have  also  been  taken  over  by  the  community,  and  cities 
now  have  kindergartens  as  an  integral  round  in  their  public- 
school  ladder. 

When  the  ideas  of  Froebel  first  reached  England,  the  coun- 
try already  had  a  complete  system  of  infant  schools,  admitting 
children  at  the  age  of  three  and  keeping  them  till  they  were 
seven.  Several  courses  were  therefore  open;  the  infant  school 
might  have  been  transformed  into  a  kindergarten;  it  might 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  a  kindergarten ;  or 
something  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Froebel  might  have 
been  introduced  into  it.  The  last  was  the  worst,  but  as  it  was 
the  most  consonant  to  our  national  instincts  it  was  the  course 
adopted.  It  gave  us  better  infant  schools,  but  it  prevented 
our  having  good  kindergartens  as  a  link  in  our  chain  of  state- 
aided  schools. 

The  difference  in  origin  accounts  for  the  difference  in  de- 
velopment. In  America  the  kindergarten  is  a  complete  and 
independent  entity,  self-contained,  and  living  for  itself  alone. 
In  England  (except  in  private  establishments)  it  has  no  sep- 
arate existence.  If  it  lives  at  all  it  lives  as  a  part  of  something 
else.     The  infant  teacher  employs  the  gifts  and  games  and 
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songs  with  the  younger  classes  as  an  easy  and  pleasant  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  of  the  older; 
the  kindergartner  employs  them  as  the  best  means  of  exercis- 
ing the  self-activity  of  her  little  flock;  the  one  is  thinking  of 
her  school,  the  other  of  her  children;  the  one  attaches  impor- 
tance to  the  methods  of  Froebel,  the  other  to  his  principles. 

I  have  pointed  out  one  respect  in  which  the  American  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable  than  the  English.  There  is  an- 
other :  While  the  infant  school  exists  everywhere,  the  kinder- 
g-arten  exists  only  in  selected  situations.  With  a  population 
of  about  3i,cxx),ooo  England  has  nearly  2,000,000  children 
attending  infant  schools  or  departments,  W^ith  a  population 
of  about  80,000,000  America  has  86,000  children  attending 
kindergartens.  And  whereas  there  are  thousands. of  infant 
schools  in  small  towns  and  in  rural  districts,  1077  of  Amer- 
ica's 1 157  kindergartens  are  in  towns  of  over  8000  inhabitants. 
The  conditions  are  therefore  far  less  propitious  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 

There  is  a  third  respect  in  which  America  is  at  an  advantage : 
The  kindergartner  has  had  special  training  for  her  special 
work;  the  infant  teacher  has  received  exactly  the  same  prepara- 
tion as  her  sister  in  the  girls'  school.  Of  the  nine  normal 
schools  that  I  visited  four  were  for  kindergartners,  and  the 
other  five  had  kindergarten  departments.  At  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College  candidates  are  not  accepted  unless  they 
have  had  a  good  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  are  college  graduates.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  purely  psychological 
and  pedagogic.  One-half  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  practice 
in  the  public  kindergartens  of  the  city.  Hence  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  students  leave  thoroly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Froebel  and  thoroly  familiar  with  his  ideas — familiar,  too, 
with  child-nature  and  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  adept  in  the 
management  of  classes  and  in  all  the  technicalities  of  gifts,  oc- 
cupations, songs,  and  games. 

Contrast  with  that  the  training  of  our  infant-school  teach- 
ers. While  students  they  hear  a  few  more  or  less  perfunctory 
lectures  on  Froebel,  but  they  are  left  to  pick  up  his  methods 
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in  the  best  way  they  can  after  leaving  college,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  infant  psychology  is  limited  to  the  empiric  and  half- 
formulated  truths  deduced  from  their  own  experience.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the  books  set  for  study  in  training 
colleges  next  year  is  a  work  on  Froebel. 

Let  me  mention  in  passing  that  I  found  at  Chicago  and  else- 
where, in  connection  with  the  kindergarten  colleges,  classes 
for  mothers  and  classes  for  nurses.  We  know  how  often  the 
influence  of  the  home  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  school. 
These  classes  are  intended  to  bring  the  two  into  harmony. 
Let  me  also,  as  an  illustration  of  the  public  interest  and  belief 
in  the  kindergarten,  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

A  manufacturing  concern  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  given  notice  that  fron> 
now  on  preference  will  be  given  to  young  applicants  for  employment  who 
have  had  a  kindergarten  training,  and  after  191 5  no  application  for  employ- 
ment will  be  considered  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  had  a  kindergarten 
training.  The  owners  of  this  factory  have  conducted  kindergartens  for  the 
benefit  of  their  seventeen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  employees  and 
have  obtained  highly  gratifying  results. 

Apperception — Turning  from  Froebel  to  Herbart  I  found 
everywhere  (but  let  me  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
schools  I  saw  were  typical)  the  theory  of  apperception  not 
a  dead  dog^a  receiving  mere  tacit  assent  (like  the  Athanasian 
creed),  but  a  living  principle.  Shall  I  explain  the  term  apper- 
ception? When  we  perceive  a  thing  for  the  first  time  we 
bring  our  perception  into  relation  with  the  previous  perceptions 
most  closely  resembling  it.  "  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
the  sensation  is  held  in  consciousness,  elevated  into  greater 
clearness,  properly  related  to  the  remaining  fields  of  thought, 
and  so  truly  assimilated."  ^  The  same  sensations  will  convey 
very  different  ideas  to  two  minds  according  to  the  previous 
contents  of  those  minds.  When  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic 
I  saw  one  evening  on  the  horizon  a  steamer,  but  I  could  say 
nothing  about  it  except  that  it  was  a  steamer  standing  black 
against  a  black  sky.  A  sailor,  however,  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
one  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  ships."  I  asked  him  how 
he  could  tell,  and  he  said  by  the  position  of  her  funnel,  which 

'  Lange,  Apperception  (tr.  De  Garmo),  p.  5. 
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was  well  astern.  He  explained  that  the  company  brings  oil 
to  this  country  in  bulk,  and  that  to  make  room  for  the  tanks 
the  engines  are  set  as  far  back  as  possible.  Our  sensations 
were  the  same,  but  his  mind  was  better  stored  than  mine,  so 
that  where  I  only  perceived  a  steamer  he  apperceived  a  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  crossing  for  a  fresh 
cargo.  Now,  before  a  teacher  attempts  to  impart  new  knowl- 
edge he  ought  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  already  existing. 
New  knowledge  can  be  made  real  only  by  connecting  it  with 
the  old,  and  half  of  the  blunders  that  children  make  arise  from 
their  failure  not  to  perceive  but  to  apperceive.  American 
teachers  recognize  this  truth  and  act  upon  it.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  illuminating  of  the  reports  issued  by  the 
pioneers  of  child-study  is  Dr.  Hall's  monograph,  The  contents 
of  children's  minds  on  entering  school. 

Correlation  of  studies — The  term  "  correlation  of  studies  " 
is  used  in  two  ways — one  definite  and  the  other  vague.  Used 
definitely,  it  means  (i)  "  The  arrangement  of  topics  in  proper 
sequence  ...  in  such  a  manner  that  each  branch  develops  in 
an  order  suited  to  the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  the  child;  " 
(2)  "  the  adjustment  of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  course  at  any  time  represents  all  the  great 
divisions  of  human  learning  as  far  as  possible  at  the  stage 
of  maturity  at  which  the  pupil  has  arrived;  "  (3)  "  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  topics  within  each 
branch  considered  psychologically,  with  a  view  to  afford  the 
best  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  "  and  (4)  "  the  se- 
lection and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such  objects  of 
study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that 
he  lives  in  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained 
by  a  helpful  co-operation  with  one's  fellows."  ^  To  decide 
how  far  this  correlation  is  a  living  doctrine  would  require 
the  minute  examination  of  a  far  larger  number  of  courses  of 
study  than  I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  but  as  a  proof  of  active 
interest  I  may  mention  that  about  five  years  ago  a  Committee 
of  Fifteen  experts  of  national  (some  of  international)  reputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.     The 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Education,  p.  1-4. 
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report  was  presented  in  February,  1895,  ^"^^  ^Y  copy,  dated 
the  same  year,  is  marked  '*  Eleventh  Thousand." 

Concentration  of  interest — The  term  "  correlation  of 
studies  "  is  often  employed  vaguely  as  tho  it  were  synonymous 
with  Herbart's  term  '*  concentration  of  interest."  Many  of 
the  early  disciples  who  accepted  this  theory  made  Robinson 
Crusoe  the  center  of  the  course.  They  used  the  story  for 
a  reading  exercise,  and  connected  it  with  the  lessons  in  writ- 
ing, geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  "  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  critics  of  this  method  that  there  is  always  danger  of  cover- 
ing up  the  literary  features  of  the  reading  matter  under  acces- 
sories of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  If  the  material 
for  other  branches  is  to  be  sought  for  in  connection  with  the 
literary  exercise  it  will  distract  the  attention  from  the  poetic 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  arithmetic  and  geography  cannot 
be  unfolded  freely  and  comprehensively  if  they  are  to  wait  on 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  a  poem  or  novel  for  their  devel- 
opment. A  correlation  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper 
correlation  such  as  is  found  in  all  parts  of  human  learning  by 
the  studies  of  the  college  and  the  university,  is  rather  a  shallow 
and  uninteresting  kind  of  correlation  that  reminds  one  of  the 
system  of  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory,  which  neglects  the 
association  of  facts  and  events  with  their  causes  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  evolution,  and  looks  for  unessential  quips,  puns, 
or  accidental  suggestions  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
memory." ' 

How  far  the  Robinson  Crusoe  theory  still  holds  the  field 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  found  it  applied  religiously  in  one  school. 
In  other  schools  I  found  a  saner  concentration  of  interest. 
The  various  subjects  of  study  were  not  separated  by  water- 
tight compartments;  each  was  brought  as  far  as  possible  into 
relation  with  all  the  rest.  The  flour,  the  suet,  the  currants, 
and  the  plums  were  not  presented  separately,  but  mixed  into 
a  wholesome  and  appetizing  pudding.  In  one  school,  for 
instance,  the  subject  was  Scotland.  The  children  were  not 
kept  during  one  lesson  to  the  geography  and  during  another 
to  the  history,  but  both  were  taken  together.  The  reading 
was  a  Waverley  novel,  the  writing  a  biography  of  a  famous 

^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  p.  55. 
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Scot,  the  drawing  a  picture  of  Holyrood,  and  the  modeling  a 
contour  of  the  country. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  most  common  center  of  interest 
was  nature  study.  The  children  were  led  to  observe  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  animals,  and  birds,  the  weather  and  the  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  earth  and  sky;  they  were  made  to  read 
and  write  and  talk  about,  to  draw  and  model  what  they  had 
seen.  In  one  school  the  first  grade  drew  a  circle  for  each  day 
and  colored  it  according  to  the  weather,  the  colored  circles 
forming  the  basis  of  the  number  work. 

The  certification  of  teachers — I  have  been  led  into  this  long 
digression  partly  in  order  to  show  how  the  reports  disseminated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  conferences  and  institutes 
organized  by  the  superintendents,  the  extension  courses,  the 
meetings  of  associations,  and  the  discussions  in  the  press  com- 
bine with  the  native  eagerness  for  new  ideas  to  make  American 
teachers  alert  and  up-to-date.  I  return  to  the  teachers  in 
order  to  say  something  about  their  certificates  and  their  sal- 
aries. In  this  country  a  certificate  is  granted  only  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  granted  only  after  a  series  of  tests  as 
to  scholastic  and  pedagogic  fitness  conducted  by  its  own  offi- 
cers. It  is  valid  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and  lasts  as 
long  as  the  teacher  holding  it.  Instead  of  this  simplicity  there 
is  in  America  a  multiplicity  of  methods  of  certification  which 
I  cannot  hope  to  make  clear.  Every  normal  school  grants  a 
student  who  has  completed  her  course  a  diploma,  which  may 
be  one  of  several  kinds,  and  which  may  command  respect  or  be 
held  in  slight  esteem;  on  the  strength  of  this  diploma  or  after 
an  examination  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  may  grant 
a  certificate,  which  may  be  good  for  six  months,  for  a  year, 
for  three  or  four  years,  or  for  life;  and  which  may  be  renewed 
with  or  without  re-examination. 

Salaries — The  facts  which  I  have  already  cited  concerning 
the  immense  number  of  exceedingly  small  rural  schools,  open 
for  less  than  half  the  year,  and  taught  by  untrained  teachers, 
account  for  the  further  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  public  school  is  held,  the  average  salary 
of  an  American  is  little  better  than  the  average  salary  of  an 
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English  teacher.  The  average  salary  of  our  certificated  mas- 
ters is  £122  14s.  I  id.,  of  our  certificated  mistresses  £81  9s.  Qd., 
of  our  certificated  teachers  £97  us.  2d.  The  average  salary 
in  the  whole  United  States  is  £101;  in  cities  of  over  8000, 
£160  los.;  outside  such  cities,  £84  15s.  In  the  large  cities 
the  average  is  much  higher  than  in  ours.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  salary  of  a  "  supervising  principal  "  (that  is,  a  head 
teacher  who  does  not  teach)  is  £413,  and  the  assistants  (mostly 
women)  are  paid  from  £94  to  £148.  In  Chicago,  high-school 
principals  are  paid  from  £400  to  £600,  high-school  assistants 
from  £170  to  £4CX),  principals  of  elementary  schools  from  £240 
to  £500,  assistants  from  £195  to  £235,  assistants  in  grammar 
schools  from  £100  to  £165,  and  assistants  in  primary  schools 
from  £100  to  £160.  While  I  was  in  New  York  the  State 
legislature  passed  a  law  regulating  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  These  range  for  women 
assistants  from  £120  to  £300,  according  to  attainments  and 
length  of  service;  for  men  assistants  from  £216  to  £430,  and 
for  principals  from  £350  to  £550  for  women,  and  from  £550 
to  £750  for  men.  To  a  foreigner  it  seems  curious  that  an 
outside  authority  should  come  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  probable  effect  of  the  new  law  will  be  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  classes,  for  the  board,  compelled  to  pay  more  to 
each  individual,  will  try  to  keep  down  the  total  payment  by 
reducing  the  number  of  individuals. 

Having  dealt  with  the  public  organization  of  education,  with 
the  superintendents,  and  with  the  teachers,  I  can  only  touch  on 
a  few  miscellaneous  topics. 

Recitations — What  we  call  lessons  are  called  recitations,  and 
I  never  saw  a  recitation  which  was  quite  like  one  of  our  lessons. 
The  teachers,  instead  of  asking  questions  which  admitted  of 
a  short,  definite  answer,  seemed  to  prefer  asking  such  as  re- 
quired a  little  speech,  and  the  first  was  often  followed  by  a 
series  addressed  to  the  same  child — who,  by  the  way,  always 
stood  up  when  speaking.  If  a  book  was  the  foundation  of 
study,  the  question  was  directed  to  finding  out  whether  the 
pupils  understood  it  rather  than  whether  they  remembered  it. 
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Classes  were  often  divided  into  two  parts,  one  doing  a 
recitation  and  the  other  "  busy  work  " — writing,  drawing, 
modeling,  etc.  Even  then  two  or  three  children  would  proba- 
bly be  doing  something  at  the  blackboards,  which  were  fixed 
to  the  walls  all  round  the  room.  I  did  not  see  an  easel  except 
in  drawing  lessons.  Some  of  the  abundant  board  space  would 
frequently  be  occupied  by  pictures  or  writing  not  intended  to 
be  cleaned  out  for  a  long  while.  Sometimes  the  chairs  were 
on  pivots,  so  that  the  whole  class  could  face  the  board  on  any 
wall  without  rising. 

-  Discipline — The  discipline  appeared  good,  the  corporal 
punishment  was  generally  forbidden,  or  because  it  was.  Still 
there  was  a  difference.  I  did  not  hear  any  short,  sharp  words 
of  command,  or  see  any  concerted  movements  except  at  drill. 
The  tone  of  a  class  was  more  that  of  a  big  family  than  that  of 
a  small  regiment.  In  the  kindergarten  there  was  no  restraint 
whatever  on  the  natural  impulses  of  the  little  ones,  except  the 
gentle  and  imperceptible  restraint  of  the  teacher's  personality. 
They  talked  and  laughed  and  moved  as  freely  in  the  classroom 
as  they  would  have  done  in  the  nursery.  When  the  time  for 
dismissal  came  they  stood  up  in  turns  and  advanced  to  the 
kindergartner,  who  bowed  to  each  and  shook  hands.  I  never 
saw  anything  prettier  in  a  school  than  the  mixture  of  dignity 
and  sympathy  shown  by  some  of  the  kindergartners. 

The  ideal  of  discipline  is  not  that  children  should  be  re- 
strained by  the  will  of  the  teacher  from  doing  wrong,  but  that 
they  should  be  incited  by  their  own  will  to  do  right.  The 
superintendent  is  therefore  recommended  to  note  on  his  first 
visit  to  a  school  *'  whether  the  movements  of  the  pupils  are 
self-directed  or  controlled  from  without."*  I  visited  one 
school  which  was  organized  for  self-government  on  the  same 
plan  as  a  municipal  corporation.  It  elected  a  mayor,  a  clerk, 
a  treasurer,  and  an  attorney,  who  took  cognizance  of  all  of- 
fenses against  the  common  weal.  The  master  told  me  that 
whereas  formerly  there  were  three  hundred  cases  referred  to 
him  in  a  year  now  there  were  only  five  or  six. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not  "  used  in  our  colleges,  nor  in 

*  Pickard,  School  supervision,  p.  130. 
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our  high  schools,  nor  in  the  first  and  second  grades  of  our 
primary  schools,  nor  in  our  kindergartens.  It  is  rarely  used 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  our  grammar  schools.  In 
the  four  remaining  grades,  as  in  our  rural  schools,  its  use  is 
becoming  rarer."  ^  By  many  authorities  the  employment  of 
the  rod  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Troublesome  children  are 
sometimes  suspended  (that  is,  prevented  from  attending)  till 
they  promise  reformation,  and  incorrigible  children  are  some- 
times expelled. 

Physical  training — Most  of  the  schools  and  all  the  colleges 
that  I  saw  had  excellent  gymnasiums  and  a  drill-instructor 
constantly  employed,  but  not  one  had  any  pretense  of  a  play- 
ground. 

Outdoor  work — There  is  much  outdoor  work  everywhere. 
I  happened  to  reach  Chicago  during  the  first  days  of  spring, 
and  half  the  classrooms  of  one  school  which  I  visited  were 
empty  in  consequence,  the  children  being  out  gardening  or 
watching  the  budding  trees.  In  Central  Park,  New  York,  I 
saw  several  groups  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  and  the  sight 
was  obviously  common,  for  I  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
turned  to  look  at  it.  In  Teachers  College  the  professor  of 
geography  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  take  his  class  all  the 
way  to  Pennsylvania  to  study  certain  manifestations  of  nature's 
forces  at  first  hand. 

Mixed  education — We  in  Wales  are  much  exercised  about 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes 
(boys  and  girls  in  different  schools),  co-education  (boys  and 
girls  in  different  classes  in  the  same  school),  and  mixed  edu- 
cation (boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes).  In  America  they 
consider  that  the  Creator  settled  that  question  when  he  first 
sent  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  family.  Except  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of  Boston  I  never 
even  heard  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  In  the  kinder- 
garten, in  the  primary  school,  in  the  grammar  school,  boys 
and  girls,  and  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  men  and 
women  were  all  working  together  in  the  same  classes,  and  it 
never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  the  males  that  they  ought 

'Baldwin,  School  management  and  school  methods,  p.  140. 
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to  be  forward  or  sheepish,  nor  to  the  females  that  they  ought 
to  be  fascinating  or  coy. 

Mixed  nationalities — We  in  Wales  also  talk  much  of  the 
trouble  of  teaching  English  to  children  whose  mother-tongue 
is  Welsh ;  but  our  bilingual  difficulty  is  microscopic  beside  the 
multilingual  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  America.  Chicago, 
for  instance,  with  a  population  of  488,683  Americans,  has 
248,142  Irish,  44,223  English,  12,942  Scotch,  3784  Welsh, 
34,907  Canadians,  and  25,814  negroes.  I  dare  say  that  these 
can  speak  English  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  in 
Chicago;  but  what  of  the  following? 


American 
Born 

American 

Born, 
One  Pa- 
rent 
American 

Foreign 
Born 

Total 

German 

261,704 
52.893 
52,158 
47.965 
22,732 
18,140 
10,589 
10,348 

21,528 

1,435 

370 

799 

710 

39 
833 
128 

207,310 
56,862 

44.325 
40,516 
22,248 
20,808 
10,418 
12,585 

490,542 
III  100 

Swedish 

Polish 

96.853 
89,280 
45,690 
38,987 
21,840 
13,061 

Bohemian 

Norwecfian 

Russian 

French 

Italian 

The  authorities  do  not  apprehend  any  social  or  political 
danger  from  the  preponderance  of  the  foreign  element.  The 
actual  emigrants  may  mingle  regret  for  their  old  home  with 
love  for  the  new;  but,  thanks  to  the  schools,  the  children  are 
thoroly  American  in  sentiment. 

Patriotism — Patriotism  is  carefully  fostered  in  all  the 
schools.  In  marked  contrast  to  our  own  neglect  of  history  is 
their  universal  teaching  of  it,  and  their  object  is  not  merely 
cultivating  the  mind,  but  preparing  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
and  instilling  pride  in  the  republic.  The  aid  of  the  emotions 
is  sought  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  In  some  States  there  is 
a  law,  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  custom  having  the  force  of 
law,  that  the  national  flag  should  be  displayed  on  all  public 
buildings — schools,  of  course,  included.  Certain  pupils  are 
often  told  off  as  a  color  guard,  and  the  school  is  sometimes 
opened  with  a  salute  to  the  flag. 
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"  Days  " — Independence,  Thanksgiving,  and  Decoration 
days,  and  all  other  public  holidays  are  kept  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  The  birthdays  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  and  others  are  celebrated.  Lessons  are  given  on  their 
lives,  and  extracts  from  their  writings  are  read  or  recited. 
Arbor  Day,  too,  is  a  universal  (often  a  compulsory)  institu- 
tion. It  was  observed  while  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  again 
while  I  was  in  New  York.  In  Chicago,  the  children  of  the 
schools  near  Humboldt  Park  were  marched  to  the  park  and 
massed  round  a  platform.  They  sang  appropriate  songs  and 
recited  appropriate  poems,  the  superintendent  of  the  park  gave 
an  address,  and  the  children  planted  three  trees.  In  New 
York  the  children  of  the  "  up-town  "  schools  planted  many 
trees;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bedford  Park  they  planted  five 
hundred  tulips;  "down-town,"  where  they  have  no  open 
spaces,  they  merely  formed  themselves  into  a  league  for  the 
protection  of  trees.  Bird  Day  and  Dewey  Day  also  were  kept 
while  I  was  in  the  country. 

The  religious  difficulty — There  is  no  religious  difficulty  in 
America.  Had  I  been  asked  the  reason  three  months  ago  I 
should  have  answered  that  there  was  no  religion  (I  mean  in 
the  schools,  of  course),  but  I  should  have  been  wrong.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  often  prescribed  by  law,  tho  comment 
is  sometimes  forbidden.  "  In  the  public  schools  of  808  cities 
and  villages  of  4000  population  and  over,"  says  the  commis- 
sioner, "religious  exercises  are  held  in  651,  not  held  in  157, 
and  prohibited  in  yy.  In  602  of  the  cities  the  Bible  is  read, 
in  536  daily  prayer  is  ofifered,  and  in  226  there  is  sacred  song. 
In  only  one  State  [Wisconsin]  is  the  prohibition  of  religious 
exercises  general."  In  99  cities  and  villages  comment  is  for- 
bidden. 

Oratorical  competition — While  I  was  in  Chicago  I  attended 
a  most  interesting  competition.  There  is  a  literary  and  debat- 
ing society  in  connection  with  each  high  school,  and  once  a  year 
the  societies  engage  in  a  public  oratorical  contest,  each  being 
represented  by  its  champion.  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
is  given  to  the  first,  of  seventy-five , dollars  to  the  second,  and 
of  fifty  dollars  to  the  third,  with  gold  medals  in  addition. 
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This  year  the  competition  took  place  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
concert  hall,  which,  in  spite  of  a  minimum  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admission,  was  crowded.  The  chairman  was  a 
boy,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  conducted  by  the  children 
themselves.  Two  girls  and  seven  boys  entered,  and  they  dis- 
coursed on  such  subjects  as  "  Freedom's  Martyr"  (Lincoln), 
"  Our  Foreign  Policy,"  "  A  poet  of  peace  and  a  poet  of  war." 
They  declaimed  with  all  the  confidence  of  old  politicians,  and 
put  as  much  energy  and  earnestness  into  their  speeches  as  if 
they  were  striving  to  win  votes  for  the  right  party.  The 
three  presidents  of  the  three  great  local  universities  were  the 
judges  of  "  thought  and  composition,"  while  two  distinguished 
lawyers  and  a  senator  were  the  judges  of  "  delivery."  They 
must  have  been  present,  but  they  kept  themselves  entirely  in 
the  background,  and  I  failed  to  discover  them.  Such  com- 
petitions being  common,  and  elocution  being  much  more 
studied  than  it  is  with  us,  no  wonder  that  Americans  have  a 
pre-eminence  in  speech-making. 

Libraries — The  public  library  is  a  very  important  factor  of 
the  public  life  of  America.  It  is  munificently  housed  and  gen- 
erously stocked,  not  with  books  for  the  general  reader  alone, 
but  with  books  for  the  specialist  also.  In  the  course  of  the 
many  conversations  which  I  had  with  publishers  I  ventured  to 
express  an  opinion  that  it  could  not  possibly  pay  to  import 
certain  English  works  on  education,  but  I  was  informed  that, 
tho  the  sale  to  teachers  might  be  small,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable demand  from  the  libraries. 

Every  public  library  had  a  children's  department,  with  its 
own  room,  its  own  volumes,  its  own  catalog,  and  its  own  li- 
brarian. Pictures  bearing  on  the  nature  study  of  the  schools 
and  on  the  topics  of  the  day  were  exhibited  on  screens. 

Every  school  had  its  own  library,  and  occasionally  a  read- 
ing-room in  addition.  In  several  of  the  normal  schools  the 
library  was  so  large  that  a  librarian  had  to  give  her  whole  time 
to  its  management. 

In  the  superintendent's  office  at  Philadelphia  there  was  a 
pedagogic  library  of  over  six  thousand  volumes  brought  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  city. 
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There  are  many  other  topics  on  which  I  should  be  pleased 
to  say  something,  but  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  that 
I  had  set  for  myself.  I  saw  many  things  to  interest  me,  and 
some  to  surprise.  I  brought  back  pleasant  memories  of  kind- 
nesses received,  hundreds  of  useful  hints,  and  a  more  open 
mind.  I  should  have  liked  to  bring  back  also  some  of  Amer- 
ica's beautiful  buildings,  a  little  of  her  spirit  of  liberality,  a 
few  of  her  superfluous  dollars,  her  respect  for  teachers,  and 
the  deep  faith  in  the  value  of  education  on  which  that  respect 

is  founded. 

David  Salmon 
Training  College, 

Swansea,  Wales 


IS   SPELLING  A   LOST   ART? 

In  the  general  chorus  of  praise  which  is  annually  chanted 
over  American  schools  is  there  any  note  of  exultation  over  the 
ability  of  American  children  to  spell  the  English  language? 
Some  schools  report  that  their  own  percentage  of  failure  is 
comparatively  small,  but  even  these  schools  take  only  a  quali- 
fied pride  in  their  achievement.  Prominent  school-men,  while 
maintaining  that  there  has  latterly  been  some  improvement, 
generally  confess  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  subject  less 
successfully  taught. 

From  time  to  time  the  public  is  aroused  on  the  matter. 
Twenty  years  or  more  ago,  when  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  was  naturally  directed  upon  the  earlier  days  of  the  Re- 
public, the  old-fashioned  spelling-match  won  new  popularity. 
At  this  remarkable  form  of  entertainment  the  interest  centered 
chiefly  upon  two  surviving  contestants,  who  struggled  for  a 
time  with  the  deceitfulness  of  obscure  syllables  only  to  fall  at 
last  before  the  assault  of  some  unexpected  antagonist.  The 
performance  seems  almost  grotesque  when  we  stop  to  think  of 
it.  That  men  of  high  intelligence  should  be  able  to  spell  only 
a  fraction  of  the  words  in  their  native  tongue  seems  almost  too 
strange  to  be  credible.  Yet  such  is  the  undeniable  fact.  Few 
writers  send  their  manuscript  to  the  printer  without  a  lurking 
dread  lest  some  misspelled  word  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
revision  of  the  proof. 

Very  respectable  authority  tells  us  that  ability  to  spell  is  a 
gift  of  the  gods,  and  that  he  whom  the  gods  have  neglected 
must  make  the  best  of  his  lot.  Unfortunately,  the  Pharisee 
who  can  spell  is  tempted  to  view  with  scornful  eye  his  neigh- 
bor, however  penitent,  who  misplaces  his  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. I  have  known  an  excellent  teacher  of  science  who  lost 
her  position  because  a  word  or  two  in  a  mass  of  writing  on 
a  blackboard  contained  some  letters  out  of  place.     Nemesis 
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appeared  in  due  time,  when  her  censor,  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
woman,  misspelled  several  words  in  writing  an  important  testi- 
monial. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  especial  virtue  is  there  in  being  able  to 
arrange  the  letters  of  words  in  a  certain  order?  That  order 
has  never  been  universally  accepted  thruout  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  and  it  has  changed  from  century  to  century.  To 
this  day  some  spellings  that  pass  for  good  in  America  are  re- 
garded in  England  as  very  bad  indeed.  Moreover,  when  com- 
pared with  the  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  in  which  English  has 
been  preserved  in  written  form,  the  few  generations  during 
which  a  tolerable  uniformity  has  been  observed  by  the  printers 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  educated  people,  appear  very  short. 
In  fact,  the  printers  and  proof-readers  and  the  teachers  of 
spelling  are  almost  the  only  classes  that  have  permanently  suc- 
ceeded in  their  task.  Certainly  false  is  the  assertion  that, 
"  while  good  spelling  may  not  mark  the  scholar,  bad  spelling 
marks  the  ignorant  man."  An  ignorant  man  will  usually  spell 
badly,  but  many  men  who  are  never  quite  sure  of  their  spelling 
are  unjustly  ranked  among  the  ignorant. 

We  must  admit,  then,  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
"  correct  "  spelling  was  a  universal  accomplishment — even  in 
the  days  of  the  Webster  Spelling  book.  How  is  it  now? 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  school  children  leave  school 
after  five  or  six  years  of  training.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
pupils — less  than  two  per  cent,  in  some  cities — enter  the  high 
school,  and  a  picked  few  go  to  college.  Whoever  has  had 
much  to  do  with  college  themes  and  examination  books  can 
give  a  doleful  list  of  the  forms  new  and  strange  that  the  com- 
monest words  assume  under  the  hands  of  some  students. 
What  then  can  be  expected  of  the  less  favored  majority  whose 
schooling  ends  with  the  grammar  school  ?  No  method  yet  de- 
vised has  succeeded  in  making  perfect  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  To  one  blessed 
with  a  tender  orthographical  conscience  this  state  of  things 
must  appear  shameful  if  there  is  any  easy  way  of  preventing 
it;  and  even  now  those  who  would  fain  see  in  unimpeachable 
orthography  one  of  the  marks  of  a  gentleman  regard  the  in- 
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ability  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  to  spell  as  no  laughing 
matter. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  excuse  for  even  the  worst  of 
spellers,  and  there  is  much  question  whether  the  social  posi- 
tion of  many  excellent  gentlemen  should  on  this  score  be  made 
precarious.  A  man  whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that 
he  can  spell  is  a  poor  creature.  His  spelling  faculty  is  at  best 
but  a  form  of  memory,  and  that  of  no  high  order.  A  good 
speller  is  able  to  visualize  words  and  to  reproduce  them  as  he 
has  seen  them,  or  to  retain  mechanically  the  order  of  letters  in 
words  that  he  has  only  heard.  But  the  visual  image  of  a 
word  is,  of  course,  nothing  like  the  sound  of  it;  and  if  the 
sound  of  the  word  does  not  inevitably  suggest  its  proper  form, 
the  word  is  not  likely  to  be  written  correctly.  Hence,  the 
proper  form  must  be  held  in  mind  by  sheer  memory  or  by  rules 
which  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  knows.  But  hosts  of 
people  whose  perceptive  powers  in  general  are  very  keen  have 
nevertheless  a  feeble  memory  for  word-forms,  and  they  nat- 
urally make  a  mess  of  their  spelling.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
curate images  of  words  can  exist  quite  independently  of  a 
proper  realization  of  the  pronunciation.  One  of  the  best 
spellers  I  have  ever  known  was  a  German  who  could  pronounce 
scarcely  a  single  word  correctly. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  technical  discussion,  and  hence 
I  cannot  here  show  in  detail  why  our  spelling  is  so  absurdly  bad 
as  it  is.  No  one  in  his  sober  senses  would  deliberately  sit 
down  to  invent  such  a  system  of  spelling  as  ours,  with  its  multi- 
tude of  silent  letters  and  obscure  sounds.  How  then  did  it 
come  to  us  ? 

Poor  spellers  now  and  then  sigh  for  the  times  long  ago,  when 
spelling  went  more  according  to  individual  taste.  They  even 
hint  that  George  Washington  and  other  revered  patriots 
showed  their  independence  quite  as  much  in  their  spelling  as 
in  other  things.  The  older  days  were  certainly  far  less  cen- 
sorious than  our  own  in  such  matters.  Yet  a  little  study  of 
sixteenth-century  books  will  discover  only  minor  variations 
from  the  norm  of  our  own  time — the  difference  appearing 
chiefly  in  the  final  e.     To  arrive  at  their  golden  age  of  free- 
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dom  they  must  go  back  to  the  centuries  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  extensive  bor- 
rowing of  French  words  by  widely  divergent  EngHsh  dialects^ 
and  the  partial  respelling  of  English  words  by  French  copyists, 
\q^  to  great  confusion.  But  even  at  worst  the  forms  gave 
some  clew  to  the  pronunciation. 

Our  present  spelling  owes  its  absurdities  largely  to  two  op- 
posing forces :  the  one,  the  resistless  tendency  of  the  language 
to  change  its  sounds,  particularly  vowel  sounds;  the  other,  the 
conservative  habit  of  using  the  old  symbols  or  forms  of  words, 
even  tho  the  sounds  have  changed.  We  are  inclined  to  make 
merry  over  the  spelling  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
ago,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  far  more  consistent  than  our 
own.  Old  English — that  is,  Anglo-Saxon — spelling,  and  that 
of  several  subsequent  centuries,  was  in  the  main  phonetic,  and 
the  symbols,  tho  varied,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  indi- 
cated the  desired  sounds.  At  all  events,  no  such  chasm  as  now 
exists  separated  the  word  from  its  sound.  We  are  now  trying 
with  essentially  the  same  combinations  of  letters  as  were  in  use 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  represent  sounds  that  have 
greatly  changed  since  her  day.  Moreover,  the  changes  have 
not  been  consistent,  and  they  have  tended  more  and  more  to 
make  **  correct  "  spelling  and  pronunciation  difficult.  This 
process  of  phonetic  change  is  still  going  on,  and  it  promises  a 
goodly  number  of  surprises  in  the  next  generation  or  two. 
The  changes  in  America  seem  to  be  taking  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent direction  from  those  in  England,  and  thus  tend  still  further 
to  complicate  the  problem  of  learning  to  spell. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  spelling- 
reformers  have  a  ready  and  apparently  conclusive  answer. 
"  Strike,"  they  say,  "  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty;  put  our  spell- 
ing on  a  purely  phonetic  basis,  and  remove  once  for  all  the 
absurdities  that  disfigure  every  page  of  printed  or  written 
English."  If  the  scheme  were  practicable,  it  would  doubtless- 
be  the  most  rational  thing  to  do.  But  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formers, eminent  scholars  tho  they  are,  has  been  lamentably 
slow.  At  all  events,  an  entire  generation  is  likely  to  be  born 
and  educated  before  such  a  reform  is  generally  adopted.     The 
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people  who  spell  worst  have  no  voice  in  the  discussion,  since 
they  dare  not  appear  in  print,  even  if  they  have  anything  to 
say;  the  newspapers  dislike  to  take  radical  action  for  fear  of 
diminishing  their  circulation;  the  book  publishers  hesitate  to 
publish  new  ventures  in  strange  forms  and  to  make  obsolete 
for  a  new  generation  of  readers  the  books  already  printed  in  the 
received  spelling/  The  popular  feeling  against  sweeping 
change  was  well  expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  protest 
against  transforming  familiar  Greek  names  into  their  strictly 
classical  shape :  "  For  my  part,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  pass  all 
my  own  life  in  the  wilderness  of  pedantry,  in  order  that  a 
posterity  which  I  shall  never  see  may  one  day  enter  an  ortho- 
graphical Canaan."  It  must  be  admitted  that  when  one  has 
become  accustomed  to  translate  rapidly  one  set  of  visual  im- 
ages into  thought,  the  difficulty  of  suddenly  substituting  an- 
other set  is  great.  The  difficulty  lies  not  merely  in  the  fact 
that  new  combinations  of  letters  are  to  be  deciphered.  Poetry, 
in  particular,  after  being  visualized  in  one  form,  loses  much 
of  its  charm  and  becomes  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  average 
reader  by  being  transmuted  into  a  form  purely  phonetic. 

Take,  for  example,  a  single  stanza  of  Campbell's  familiar 
Hohenlinden.     The  original  runs : 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodliess  lay  the  untrodden  snow  ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Here  are  two  versions  in  phonetic  spelling  proposed  by  a 
leading  English  scholar,^  the  second  being  somewhat  less  radi- 
cal than  the  first : 

on  Lindan,"  wen  dha  san  waz  lou, 
aol  bbdles  lei  dh'antrodn  snou, 
an'  daak  az  winta  woz  dha  flou 
3v  Ais3,  rouling  raepidli. 

on  Lindn,  wen  dha  seen  waz  lou, 
aol  bloedles  lei  dh'oentrodn  snou, 
an'  dark  az  winter  waz  dha  flou 
av  Aiser,  rouling  rsepidli. 

'  The  forms  adopted  iof  some  words  in  the  pages  of  this  REVIEW  go  perhaps  as 
far  as  we  may  safely  venture  at  present. 

*  Skeat  in  his  Principles  of  English  etymology,  i,  339,  343. 
'  ^  is  nothing  but  turned  e. 
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Does  anyone  believe  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
inducing  the  public  to  adopt  even  the  simpler  of  these  forms? 
We  may  frankly  admit  that  the  advantages  of  a  consistent 
phonetic  spelling  would  be  enormous,  and  that  nothing  would 
better  suit  the  purpose  of  the  professional  etymologist.  The 
serious  students  of  the  language,  who  easily  detect  the  same 
word  under  various  disguises,  have  small  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed reform,  but  the  general  public  is  not  clamoring  for  a 
change.  To  the  average  man  such  phonetic  alphabets  as 
Glossic  or  Romic  or  Palaeotype  are  stones  of  stumbling  and 
rocks  of  offense,  and  such  they  will  probably  continue  to  be. 

A  serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  rigidly  phonetic 
spelling  is  that  if  a  word  is  to  indicate  by  its  form  the  precise 
sound  which  it  is  supposed  to  have,  it  will  assume  as  many 
forms  as  there  are  recognized  pronunciations.  For  instance, 
are  we  to  write  wen,  as  in  the  transcriptions,  or  hwen?  Is  the 
syllable  ex  in  pronunciation  to  be  written  si  or  shif  Shall  we 
write  na-tur,  nat-yur,  or  na-choor?  Every  system  adopted 
must  be  in  part  a  compromise.  If  we  insist  upon  exact  pho- 
netic representation,  we  must  say  boldly  that  words  should 
change  in  form  as  often  as  the  sound  changes,  and  that,  as  the 
language  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  stationary,  the  spelling 
should  be  revised,  say,  once  in  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  so  as 
to  take  account  of  new  pronunciations. 

The  great  barrier  to  strictly  phonetic  spelling  is,  therefore, 
as  I  conceive,  not  merely  the  strong  prejudice  against  new 
forms  for  familiar  words,  but  the  fact  that  English  pronuncia- 
tion differs  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  pronunciation  of  London  is  not  that  of  Man- 
chester, or  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  to  say  nothing  of  Dublin, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans.  Certain  groups  of 
words  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  American  phonetic  public 
to  spell  in  one  way,  and  the  London  phonetic  public  in  another. 
Conceivably,  a  conventional  spelling  for  a  conventional  pro- 
nunciation may  be  agreed  upon,  but  convention  we  have  in 
plenty  now.  Who  shall  decide  what  the  pronunciation  is  to 
be?  Will  America  yield  to  England  or  England  to  America? 
If  not,  confusion  worse  confounded  is  likely  to  reign. 
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We  are,  then,  face  to  face  with  a  difficult  situation.  We 
are  using  a  language  which,  under  the  operation  of  forces  in 
part  beyond  control,  has  assumed  strange  and  inconsistent 
forms.  Radical  reform,  such  as  is  proposed  by  phonetic  en- 
thusiasts, seems  to  be  yet  far  distant;  and  even  minor  reforms 
that  would  remove  a  part  of  the  difficulty  win  very  slow  ac- 
ceptance. But  is  the  case  hopeless?  At  first  sight  one  is 
tempted  to  say  yes.  As  long  as  the  teaching  of  spelling  is 
intrusted  to  incompetent  and  long-suffering  teachers  using 
either  no  spelling-book  at  all  or  books  constructed  on  irra- 
tional principles,  and  the  subject  is  allowed  more  and  more  to 
be  pushed  into  the  background  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his 
school  grade,  so  long  shall  we  have  the  picturesque  variety  of 
word-forms  that  we  have  had — forms  that  are,  to  borrow  some 
of  the  spelling  of  a  college  student's  theme,  "  horable,"  and 
"  pseui-generous  "  (sui  generis).  Some  schools  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  the  old  methods  of  systematic  oral  and 
written  spelling  lessons  and  rely  altogether  upon  so-called  lan- 
guage lessons  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  And  such 
language !  Why,  it  is  not  only  bad  itself,  but  capable  of  pro- 
voking bad  language  in  those  who  have  to  read  it.  Many 
schools  spend  an  amazing  amount  of  time  on  the  weary  drill, 
but  their  reports  are  very  dismal  reading.  Nor  has  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  "  word-method  "  and  the  "  sentence- 
method  "  of  learning  to  read  been  accompanied  in  every  case 
by  increased  accuracy  in  spelling.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  country,  after  faithfully  trying  these  methods  for  years- 
under  favorable  conditions,  have  abandoned  them  for  others- 
less  "  natural  "  and  have  given  increased  attention  to  the  neg- 
lected spelling-book. 

In  the  spelling-book  and  its  proper  use  seems  to  rest  the 
hope  of  the  coming  generation  of  spellers.  Yet  too  many  of 
the  spelling-books  now  in  use,  tho  offering  to  the  young  stu- 
dent a  bewildering  variety  of  words,  are  thrown  together  on  no 
recognizable  principle  and  afford  no  opportunity  to  the  pupil 
to  discover  a  relation  between  his  lesson  and  his  own  attain- 
ments. The  aim  in  some  books  seems  to  be  to  bring  in  as 
many  difficult  words  as  possible.     But  the  ability  to  spell  diffi- 
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cult  words  counts  for  little  unless  they  are  to  be  used  in  one's 
own  composition.  There  is  no  use  in  anticipating  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  the  wants  of  the  man  of  forty.  It  need  not 
cause  a  shudder  if  the  pupil  should  be  unable  to  spell  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  less  used  technical  and  difficult  terms 
of  science.  These  may  bide  their  time.  The  pupil  cannot  in 
any  case  master  them  all.  What  is  important  is  that  he  form 
the  habit  of  spelling  accurately  the  words  that  belong  to  his 
range  of  thought,  and  that  he  continue  the  process  when  he 
advances  to  higher  studies.  To  the  objection  that  many  pupils 
who  leave  school  early  often  assume  responsible  positions  in 
later  life  and  hence  ought  to  learn  the  spelling  of  unusual  words 
in  school,  the  answer  is  easy.  No  such  prophetic  method  is 
possible.  The  exigencies  of  life  are  far  too  varied  to  enable 
the  schools  to  foresee  them  all. 

What  can  reasonably  be  demanded  is  that  the  elementary 
schools  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  average  pupils.  The 
vast  proportion  of  those  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  occupy  subordinate  positions  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  They  are  not  likely  to  write  anything  more  important 
than  letters  intended  for  private  circulation,  and  they  will  be 
unlikely  to  employ  difficult  words  in  any  of  their  feats  of  com- 
position. We  may  therefore  urge  that  the  territory  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  spelling  course  should  be  narrowed  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  words  that  offer  no  difficulty  and  words  that 
offer  too  great  difficulty  should  alike  be  weeded  out.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  already  attempted  in  the  better  spelling- 
books,*  but  in  most  of  them  there  is  yet  much  room  for  im- 
provement. No  spelling-book  can  contain  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  difficult  words  in  the  language,  and,  therefore,  the 
real  problem  consists  in  determining  what  words  can  be  safely 
omitted.  The  specialist  must,  of  course,  learn  his  own  per- 
sonal vocabulary  as  he  needs  it;  and,  after  a  certain  point, 
almost  every  man  must  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as  a  specialist, 
whose  needs  cannot  be  met  in  any  book  small  enough  to  be 
used  in  the  schools. 

*  One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  spelling-books  was  recently  reviewed  in 
the  Educational  Review. 
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There  remains,  then,  a  fundamental  vocabulary  which  be- 
longs to  everyone  who  speaks  or  writes  at  all.  This  vocab- 
ulary is  not  capable  of  precise  delimitation  according  to  the 
school  grade  of  the  pupil,  but  it  can  be  roughly  determined 
by  co-operative  study  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  say  co- 
operative, because  the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  we  may 
question  whether  any  one  man  is  capable  of  preparing  an  ideal 
spellmg-bobk.  Such  a  book  should  be  based  upon  a  series  of 
tentative  graded  vocabularies,  which  should  be  thoroly  tested 
before  being  adopted.  Some  authors  of  text-books  are  opti- 
mistic enough  to  think  that  they  have  approached  very  near 
to  perfection,  but  their  wisdom  has  hardly  been  justified  as  yet 
by  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

How  many  words  the  spelling  vocabulary  should  contain 
must  depend  upon  the  further  question  as  to  when  the  spelling 
class  is  to  stop.  Most  high  schools  probably  regard  spelling- 
classes  as  beneath  their  dignity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  us  wonder  whether  the  spelling-drill  might  not  well  con- 
tinue thru  the  college  course.  At  all  events,  even  college 
Sophomores  and  Juniors  and  Seniors  spell  with  a  wild  free- 
dom which  is  little  realized  by  an  admiring  public." 

'  A  few  specimens  prove  but  little,  for  the  objector  may  always  urge  that  the 
obnoxious  examples  are  exceptional  rather  than  typical.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  experience  of  colleges  in  this  matter  is  substantially  alike.  At  all 
events,  my  inquiries  have  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  if  the  habit  of  spelling  is 
not  formed  in  the  lower  schools  it  is  rarely  if  ever  formed  in  later  life.  I  note  from 
a  long  list  some  of  the  more  erratic  forms.  One  Sophomore  in  a  rhetoric  examina- 
tion %^€)\%  participle  in  four  different  ways  on  the  same  page,  but  in  no  case  cor- 
rectly. A  Junior  pleads  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  do  some  work  the  fact  that  he 
has  "  week  eyes."  Juniors  employ  in  their  college  themes  such  forms  as — 
sneeky,  layed,  origanal,  ribons,  tripple,  strenious,  boosom,  exhist,  uphevel,  fases 
(phases),  neculus  !  (nucleus).  Seniors  write  in  examination  papers  such  words  as 
— dayly,  devide,  teath,  systim,  perminent,  traid,  merrits,  ment,  dos  (does),  rolers, 
cronic,  cillender,  imployment.  As  an  illustration  of  what  a  single  Senior  may  do, 
I  cite  a  list  of  words  drawn  from  two  examination  papers  :  intervidual,  interlect, 
interlectual,  sence,  percepitable,  feal,  seam  (seem),  bedguers  (beggars),  incourage- 
ment,  nead,  vishious,  seperated,  apearance,  parant,  apears,  seak,  receading,  forhead, 
loabes,  deap,  vallies,  there  (their),  boney,  devided,  devisions,  narrowes,  incoriga- 
ble  ;  roolers  (rollers),  spining,  spindals,  to  (too)  sensative,  milion,  idol  (idle),  fait 
(fault),  widdows,  sanatary,  chattle,  idear,  wate,  extrems,  flower  (flour),  showey, 
loos  (lose).  The  entire  page  could  easily  be  filled  with  other  examples,  but 
the  reader  may  be  safely  left  to  manufacture  his  own,  in  full  assurance  that  some 
college  student  has  already  anticipated  him.     The  case  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is 
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Possibly  a  spelling-book  or  a  series  of  spelling-books  can  be 
constructed  which  shall  be  better  than  any  now  in  use.  Possi- 
bly a  reasonably  full  course  in  spelling  can  be  mastered  by  the 
average  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  If  so,  the  work  is  per- 
haps worth  the  trouble.  But  if,  after  all,  the  number  of  diffi- 
cult words  that  most  pupils  are  likely  to  use  in  their  school 
years — to  say  nothing  of  the  years  of  active  life — is  greater 
than  can  properly  be  put  into  the  school  course,  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  spelling  will  be  for  the  majority  of  people 
an  unattained,  if  not  an  unattainable,  art.  If  we  are  to  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  we  must  reform  the  spellers;  if  they  are  past 
redemption,  we  must  try  to  reform  the  spelling. 

William  E.  Mead 
Wksleyan  University, 

MiDDLETOWN,   CONN. 

no  use  losing  our  tempers  over  it.  As  long  as  we  keep  our  present  system  of 
spelling,  some  worthy  souls  who  have  learned  how  to  spell  will  be  able  to  plume 
themselves  on  their  one  accomplishment,  and  many  teachers  otherwise  at  a  loss 
for  employment  can  be  assured  of  an  occupation  that  will  abide  with  them. 
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COLLEGE    ADMISSION    REQUIREMENTS^ 

One  of  the  chief  objections  raised  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  by  those  charged  with  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  secondary  schools  was  that  the  programs  proposed 
were  impracticable  in  view  of  the  varying  demands  of  the 
colleges  and  technical  schools  as  well  as  of  the  communities 
supporting  the  high   schools.     When,  therefore,  a  carefully 
selected  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
undertook,  in   1895,  the  task  of  determining  "what  action 
ought  to  be  taken  by  universities  and  secondary  schools  to  pro- 
mote the  introduction  of  the  programs  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Ten,"  teachers  and  principals  of  high  schools 
everywhere  looked  for  a  valuable  deliverance.     For  four  years 
this  committee  has  labored  earnestly  and  thoughtfully,  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  results  of  careful  studies  of  important  divisions 
of  the  problem  made  by  the  representatives  of  special  associa- 
tions.    The  character  of  the  Report  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements made  to  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
adopted  by  that  body  at  its  recent  session  fully  justifies  the 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  its  production.     The  committee  has 
not  sought  to  discharge  its  duty  by  constructing  an  ideal  cur- 
riculum or  set  of  curriculums  which  shall  be  mutually  accepta- 
ble to  a  large  number  of  representative  and  reputable  colleges 
and  secondary  schools.     It  has  at  the  very  outset  given  its 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  one  ideal  curriculum 
and  that  anything  like  absolute  uniformity  in  secondary  edu- 
cation is  undesirable  as  well  as  impracticable.     While  declaring 
the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of  election  in 
secondary  schools  the  report  recognizes  certain  well-founded 
limitations  to  its  operation.     "  The  program  of  studies,"  by 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance   Requirements,  July,  1899.     Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Educational  Association.     188  p.     25  cents, 
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which  is  meant  the  Hst  of  all  the  studies  offered  in  a  given 
school,  is  necessarily  limited  by  teaching  force,  room,  and  other 
material  equipment  provided  for  the  school.  Election  must 
first  of  all  operate  within  limits  set  by  the  financial  ability  of 
each  particular  school.  Again  since  it  is  the  business  of  the 
secondary  school  to  discover  the  pupil's  powers,  to  disclose  to 
him  his  own  possibilities,  every  "  curriculum  " — by  which  the 
committee  means  the  group  of  studies  schematically  arranged 
for  any  pupil  or  set  of  pupils — should  prescribe  a  fair  trial  of 
each  of  the  five  great  fields  of  English,  mathematics,  history, 
natural  science,  and  foreign  language.  Drawing  upon  the 
experience  of  the  past  the  committee  has  recommended  as 
"  constants,"  or  elements  common  to  all  curriculums,  one 
year's  work  in  history  and  one  in  science,  two  years  each  in 
English  and  in  mathematics,  and  four  years  in  foreign  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  noticed  that  these  constants  are  subjects 
common  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  almost  all  the  reputa- 
ble colleges  of  the  country.  Each,  if  not  prescribed  hard  and 
fast,  is  accepted  as  a  unit  of  suitable  preparation  in  all  our 
leading  colleges.  Aside  from  these  "  constants  "  the  individ- 
ual pupil  will,  with  the  advice  of  teachers  and  parents,  pursue 
courses  suited  to  his  needs,  aptitudes,  and  interests.  The  boy 
preparing  for  Harvard,  for  example,  will  add  to  his  "  con- 
stants "  the  other  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  that 
institution.  The  girl  seeking  to  enter  Smith  will  complete  her 
"  curriculum  "  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  col- 
lege at  Northampton.  Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect 
of  this  feature  of  the  report  seems  to  be  quite  widely  misun- 
derstood. A  writer  in  one  of  our  leading  educational  jour- 
nals, for  example,  remarks  "  that  this  principle  of  election  is 
evidently  going  into  operation  in  our  secondary  schools,  but 
that  its  success  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  under  its  work- 
ing a  boy  can  make  preparation  for  Harvard."  This  is  just 
what  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  designed  to 
facilitate.  It  will  enable  the  boy  to  make  up  his  curriculum 
for  graduation  from  the  high  school  out  of  the  very  courses 
prescribed  for  admission  at  Cambridge.  It  will  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  student  preparing  for  Columbia  or  Yale  or 
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Cornell  to  make  such  other  choices  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
entrance  requirements  of  these  colleges. 

Realizing  that  much  of  the  overburdening  of  the  high  school 
has  been  due  to  varying  and  conflicting  demands  from  the  col- 
leges, the  committee  recommends  a  line  of  uniformity  which 
is  both  feasible  and  desirable.  It  urges  uniformity  not  in 
"  programs  of  studies,"  not  in  "  curriculums,"  but  in  "  courses 
of  study."  In  the  terminology  of  the  report,  the  expression 
"  course  of  study  "  is  used  to  designate  "  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  method  of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  of  instruction. 
The  course  of  study  is  the  unit  out  of  which  curriculums  and 
programs  are  framed.  These  courses  of  study  constitute  so 
many  national  norms  or  units,  out  of  which  any  school  may 
make  up  as  rich  a  program  of  studies  as  its  means  and  facilities 
permit;  a  program,  moreover,  which  may  be  made  to  yield 
several  curriculums,  or  possibly  almost  as  many  curriculums 
as  there  are  students,  each  curriculum  perhaps  being  better 
than  the  other  from  an  individual  point  of  view.  In  so  far 
as  the  courses  of  study  representing  national  units  or  norms 
may  be  adopted  by  the  schools  and  colleges,  great  simplification 
will  result  in  the  subject  of  college  entrance  requirements." 
At  present  half  a  dozen  colleges  calling  for  three  years  of  Ger- 
man as  preparation  may  involve  six  different  courses  of  study. 
In  fact  almost  every  New  England  college  involves  a  distinct 
high-school  course  of  study  to  meet  its  modern-language  re- 
quirement. Four  different  sets  of  French  books  are  annually 
needed  for  a  class  of  twenty-four  members  preparing  for  four 
institutions  within  a  circle  fifty  miles  in  diameter.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  report  would  result  in  better  training  for  all  sec- 
ondary pupils  and  better  preparation  for  those  who  go  to 
college.  It  would  concentrate  text-making  talent  on  fewer 
books,  this  insuring  a  superior  product.  It  would  also  give  us 
in  a  few  years  better  trained  teachers  for  the  high  schools. 
The  adoption  of  the  national  norms  would  save  immense  losses 
of  time  to  that  large  body  of  students  which  comes  from  fami- 
lies who  change  their  place  of  abode  once  or  even  twice  within 
the  high-school  period.  The  sons  or  daughters  of  some  clergy- 
men, mechanical  operatives,  railroad  and  telegraph  employees. 
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and  many  others  often  fail  to  complete  their  secondary-school 
education  owing  to  the  great  discouragement  involved  in  the 
wide  variation  of  "  courses  of  study  "  in  successive  homes. 
The  uniform  "  course  "  would  not  only  result  in  sending  more 
and  better  prepared  students  to  college,  but  it  would  radically 
improve  the  training  received  by  the  large  majority  which  does 
not  go  to  college.  For  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  policy,  as  outlined  in  the  report,  that 
the  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  college  will  receive  in  many  if 
not  all  subjects,  as  good  instruction  and  valuable  training  as 
the  college  preparatory  students.  There  will  be  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  confining  the  energy  of  the  best-equipped  and  best- 
paid  teachers  to  the  handful  of  students  preparing  for  college. 
The  grotesque  divisions  of  "  college  English  "  and  "  general 
English,"  of  "  college  physics  "  and  "  general  physics,"  which 
now  disfigure  so  many  programs,  will  disappear.  The  Eng- 
lish or  physics  which  remains  will  do  so  because  it  is  superior, 
and  rationally  justifiable,  and  will  become  the  privilege  of  all. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  report  would  put  an  end  to  much  dissipation  of  effort  now 
consequent  on  the  administration  of  college-preparatory  and 
general  courses  in  English,  in  history,  and  in  the  sciences.  It 
means  a  total  abandonment  of  many  courses  that  now  enable 
over-ambitious  schools  to  make  "  boom  advertisements "  in 
the  annual  report  or  catalog.  The  report  recommends,  for 
example,  that  four  courses  in  science,  history,  and  literature 
be  the  maximum  provision  of  the  secondary-school  program. 

If  this  policy  obtain  favor,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  good  form  to  announce  that  a  given  high  school, 
with  from  six  to  twelve  teachers,  offers  thoro  courses  in 
physiography,  botany,  physics,  zoology,  chemistry,  biology, 
geology,  astronomy,  and  physiology,  as  is  now  too  often  done. 
We  will  instead  teach  two  or  three,  or  sometimes  four,  sciences 
and  equip  ourselves  with  library,  laboratories,  and  teachers, 
to  teach  them  well.  We  will  no  longer  prove  our  superiority 
to  some  neighboring  high  school  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
we  offer  four  or  five  more  "  ologies  "  than  they.  Instead,  we 
will  strive  in  keeping  with  another  recommendation  of  this 
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report  (Resolution  10,  p.  36)  to  do  more  and  better  work  in 
the  few  sciences.  The  second  year  of  work  in  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  biology  will  attract  superior  students  and  hold 
superior  teachers  in  ambitious  high  schools.  It  will  do  much 
to  attract  well-trained  college  graduates  to  the  service  of  the 
high  schools  and  insure  the  wider  following  of  the  third  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  (Resolution  3,  p.  30)  that  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  be  college  graduates  or  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  college  education.  All  this  is  to  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Not  only  will  the 
field  of  instruction  be  reduced  to  rational  limits,  thus  making 
possible  more  thoro  preparation  and  more  efficient  training, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  but  efficient  teaching  to  maintain 
a  place  in  the  school.  After  seven  years  of  experience  with 
such  elective  curriculums  as  the  report  recommends,  the  writer 
feels  confident  that  students  having  the  liberty  will  not  choose, 
nor  continue  in,  poorly  taught  classes.  You  can  perpetuate 
poor  teaching  of  certain  English  or  Latin  courses,  for  example, 
by  prescribing  them,  making  all  students  take  them.  But 
once  election  is  possible,  it  will  be  found  that  a  year  of  weak 
work  in  any  subject  open  to  choice  will  be  followed  by  large 
reductions  in  the  number  of  students  taking  that  subject,  un- 
less this  loss  is  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  strong  teacher.  In  other  words,  pupils  and  parents 
recognize  and  appreciate  strong  teaching.  For  years  the  small 
elections  mark  the  weak  teaching.  Teachers  know  it  and  the 
fact  proves  the  keenest  spur  to  renewed  endeavor. 

The  omission  of  the  committee  to  outline  courses  in  art, 
manual  training,  and  commercial  subjects  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  meaning  that  the  committee  believes  that  these  subjects  are 
not  entitled  to  a  large  place  in  the  secondary-school  program, 
but  they  do  not  as  yet  lie  within  the  domain  assigned  for  their 
consideration,  viz.,  "  college  entrance  requirements."  The 
committee  necessarily  confines  its  discussion  to  the  college-pre- 
paratory functions  of  the  secondary  school.  While  they  urge 
that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  technical  schools  should 
be  as  extended  and  thoro  as  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college,  they  do  not  suggest  that  both  these  lines  of  preparation 
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be  identical  in  subject-matter,  nor  do  they  assume  that  such 
identity  of  requirement  is  desirable. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  the  one  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  probably  do  the  most  good,  is  likely 
to  meet  with  the  most  active  opposition.  The  committee 
recommend,  it  will  be  recalled,  "  that  the  secondary-school 
buildings  be  open  for  pupils  from  8  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.,  and 
that  all  who  find  it  more  convenient  or  attractive  be  encour- 
aged to  occupy  the  rooms  for  reading  and  study,  and  that  as 
many  teachers  as  are  necessary  remain  to  assist  these  pupils 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work"  (Resolution  14,  p.  40  and 
41).  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  would  not  require  of  any 
teacher  more  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  the  school  by  the 
large  majority  of  efficient  and  conscientious  teachers.  Well 
arranged  rotation  in  the  assignments  to  this  additional  service 
would  prevent  its  proving  burdensome  and  would  not  only 
give  the  pupil  greater  and  better  opportunity  for  study  and 
surer  training  in  how  to  study,  but  it  would  strengthen  the 
teacher  thru  increasing  the  range  of  her  observation  of  the 
student  body,  and  extending  and  intensifying  her  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  pupils.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer  all  the 
argument  favors  the  longer  day  for  the  open  school.  To 
carry  it  into  effect  would  be  to  shorten  the  number  of  hours 
actually  needed  by  pupils  to  secure  satisfactory  results.  That 
is,  the  total  time  now  devoted  by  successful  pupils  to  recitation 
and  study,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  might  be  materially  re- 
duced and  the  character  of  the  accomplishment  improved.  Not 
one  home  in  one  hundred  among  high-school  pupils  can  possi- 
bly be  as  good  a  place  for  study  as  the  school  itself.  Libraries, 
laboratories,  and  teachers  are  accessories  to  good  study-time 
as  well  as  to  effective  class  work.  We  can  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  pupil  of  ordinary  power  and  industry  to 
fail  in  any  study.  Already  many  schools  are  adopting  this 
usage  for  all  pupils  who  show  any  sign  of  failure  in  work,  and 
it  is  found  to  impose  no  hardship  upon  teachers.  Why  should 
not  the  practice  be  general  in  light  of  the  fact  that  all  its  results 
are  beneficial  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  school,  and  the 
home? 
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The  committee  declares  "  that  absolute  uniformity  in  our 
secondary  education  thruout  the  country,  or  thru  any  consider- 
able section  of  it,  is  so  unprofitable  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not.'' 
While  believing  that  such  uniformity  is  not  desirable,  it  is  of 
the  opinion  that  uniformity  in  certain  features  of  secondary 
work  is  possible,  practicable,  and  desirable,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  one  that  will  leave  sufficient 
scope  for  individuality  in  the  field  where  individuality  rightly 
has  most  play.     The  committee  sees  no  need  for  uniformity  in 
curriculums  and  no  possibility  of  it,  but  it  does  see  a  great  need 
for  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  and  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  securing  of  such  uniformity.     The  course  of 
study  being  the  unit  out  of  which  curriculums  and  programs 
are  framed  it  is  with  this  unit  that  the  committee  has  been 
chiefly  concerned.     After  four  years  of  effort  it  has  formu- 
lated courses  of  study  which  it  hopes  will  serve  as  units  or 
norms  worthy  of  national  acceptance.     The  units  thus  formu- 
lated represent  not  simply  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  this 
very  able  and  representative  committee  after  their  years  of 
careful  deliberation.     The  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  the 
work  of  the  American  Philological  Association  thru  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  thruout  the  country.     The  courses  in 
French  and  German  are  recommended  upon  the  combined  au- 
thority of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.     The  courses  in  history  repre- 
sent the  judgment  of  the  American  Historical  Association  as 
expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.      The 
courses  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  also  received  the 
approval  of  associations  of  teachers  engaged  in  these  special 
lines  of  instruction  in  both  colleges  and  high  schools.     It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  administrative  councils  of  the 
colleges,  and  those  in  charge  of  secondary  schools,  will  at  once 
be  wise  enough  to  put  the  recommendations  of  the  report  inta 
general  operation.     Heretofore  the  great  difficulty  has  been 
the  failure  of  college  and  high-school  authorities  to  agree  as  to 
suitable  preparation.     Now  comes  a  report,  or  series  of  re- 
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ports,  made  up  in  every  instance  by  representatives  of  both 
parties,  which  declares  that  common  ground  has  been  found. 
The  college  men  say :  Each  of  these  units  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  part  of  a  suitable  preparation  for  college.  They  meet  fully 
our  notions  of  rational  requirements  for  entrance  upon  college 
vi^ork.  The  high-school  people  declare:  We  can  do,  and  be- 
lieve in  doing,  just  such  work  as  is  here  outlined.  This  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  by  a  mere  handful  of  people.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  teachers,  of  whom  eighty-one  represent  col- 
leges and  fifty-nine  secondary  schools,  took  active  part  in  shap- 
ing this  report.  They  represent  some  of  the  best  schools  and 
colleges  in  every  important  section  of  our  country.  In  view  of 
these  facts  have  we  not  reason  to  hope  that  the  next  forthcom- 
ing catalogs  of  some  of  our  leading  colleges  will  restate  their 
entrance  requirements  in  terms  of  these  national  norms  ?  Or, 
if  for  any  reason  peculiar  to  its  own  situation,  the  require- 
ments in  any  particular  line  must  still  be  stated  in  other  terms, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  hope  that  it  may  be  with  the  accompany- 
ing announcement  that  the  courses  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements  will  be  accepted  as  alternatives  ?  Once 
this  is  done  we  shall  have  a  basis  for  much  helpful  work  for 
Conference  Associations  of  Teachers  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools.  The  colleges  will  be  able  to  give  greatly  in- 
creased help  to  the  secondary  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  each  school  free  to  shape  its  own  program  of  studies. 
The  writer  believes  that  this  will  be  done  quite  generally.  It 
has  been  his  privilege  to  attend  State  meetings  of  the  teachers 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  two  general  New  Eng- 
land associations  this  fall,  in  each  of  which  the  provisions  of 
this  report  were  under  active  discussion.  Every  expression 
seemed  to  point  to  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  main  conclusions 
of  the  report  by  the  best  secondary  schools  of  this  section. 
The  report  merits  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. While  it  is  true  that  the  full  text  of  the  report  has 
already  appeared  in  special  monograph  and  is  about  to  appear 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  it 
still  remains  for  the  professional  journals  to  carry  its  provisions 
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to  the  rank  and  file  of  college  and  high-school  teachers.  It 
should  be  the  subject  of  thoro  consideration  and  critical  study 
in  every  university  department  of  education  which  aspires  to 
train  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Every  educational  asso- 
ciation in  the  country  dealing  in  any  way  with  secondary-school 
and  college  work  should  give  this  report  exhaustive  discussion. 
Such  treatment  can  have  but  one  result,  viz.,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  its  main  provisions  by  the  best  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.  In  States  having  a  State  system  of  special  high- 
school  inspection,  the  high-school  supervisor  can  do  great 
service  by  laying  this  report  before  the  school  committees  and 
commending  it  to  the  attention  of  high-school  teachers.  The 
incorporation  of  the  substance  of  this  most  important  docu- 
ment in  the  reports  of  State  superintendents  in  the  various 
States  would  be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  calling  it  to  the 
official  notice  of  all  managers  of  secondary  schools. 

Charles  H.  Keyes 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  South  District, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


VII 

UNIFORM  COLLEGE  ADMISSION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS, WITH  A  JOINT  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS ' 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  and  still  attend  the  relations  between  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  grow  out  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
our  educational  atomism.  Each  institution  plays  for  its  own 
hand,  and  consults  first  what  it  rightly  or  wrongly  feels  to  be 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  then,  if  time  and  opportunity 
serve,  it  casts  a  sympathetic  glance  toward  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  The  fact  that  these  glances  have  of  late 
become  more  frequent  and  more  numerous  is  an  indication 
that  a  new  and  higher  principle  than  selfishness  is  at  work, 
and  that  the  colleges  will  one  day  recognize  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  human  being,  the  good  of  each  is  bound 
up  with  the  interests  of  all. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  invite  attention  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent conception  of  the  function  and  duty  of  a  college,  to  con- 
trast with  the  prevailing  atomistic  view  what  may  be  described 
as  an  organic  or  institutional  view  of  its  relations  to  the  public, 
and  to  draw  the  inference  that  when  co-operation  with  other 
colleges  is  demonstrably  in  the  public  interest,  such  co-opera- 
tion is  a  duty. 

By  the  spirit  of  our  polity  every  educational  corporation  is 
a  public  institution.  The  State  gives  it  the  right  to  exist  and 
to  hold  property,  and  protects  it  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 
Ordinarily  the  State  also  exempts  it  from  taxation,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  thereby  directly  aids  it.  Such  an  educational 
corporation,  even  without  a  dollar  of  State  appropriation,  is  in 
essence  a  public,  tho  not  a  tax-supported,  institution.  The 
public  has  a  claim  upon  it  which  it  may  not  disregard;  and  it 

'  An  Address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  i,  1899. 
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would  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one  if  the  public 
enforced  this  claim  everywhere,  as  it  does  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  requiring  a  detailed  annual  report  of  the  educational 
and  financial  operations  of  every  chartered  educational  in- 
stitution. Those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  college  are 
therefore  trustees,  not  of  their  benefactors  and  of  their  special 
constituency  alone,  but  of  the  public;  and  the  public — repre- 
sented in  this  case  by  the  highest  educational  interests  of  the 
American  people — are  entitled  to  a  position  of  commanding 
influence  in  their  councils. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  granting  this,  is  not  the 
public  best  served  in  the  long  run  by  a  system  of 
unrestricted  competition  by  the  terms  of  which  each  college 
strengthens  itself  as  much  as  possible,  carries  out  those  policies 
in  which  it  most  strongly  believes,  and  leaves  the  hindmost  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  prince  of  darkness?  As  conditions 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  perhaps  even  fifty  years  ago, 
much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
query;  but  to-day  such  an  answer  is  bad  in  economics,  bad  in 
morals,  and  worse  in  education.  On  every  hand  is  evidence 
of  the  injury  which  this  educational  policy  has  done  and  is 
doing.  The  schools  cry  out  against  it,  the  pupils  complain  of 
it,  the  parents  find  fault  with  it,  and  the  colleges  themselves 
are  restless  under  it  and  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  feel  certain 
that  all  this  unrest  is  to  usher  in  an  era  of  educational  co-op- 
eration which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  existing 
machinery  manifold,  and  that  this  co-operation  will  take  on 
many  now  unsuspected  forms.  Those  now  wedded  to 
atomism  will  find  then,  as  men  have  long  since  found  in  their 
moral  and  political  relationships,  that  individuality  is  most 
real  and  most  significant,  not  in  isolation,  but  in  association 
with  others. 

The  most  direct  and  the  most  important  application  of  this 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools,  and  these  relations  in  turn  all 
center  about  the  problem  of  college  entrance.  I  have  not  con- 
cealed from  this  Association  in  years  past  my  view  that  there 
should  not  be  any  problem  of  college  entrance  at  all  and  that 
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the  formal  examination  for  admission  to  college  is  a  survival 
which  should  be  chiefly  of  historic  interest.  Fortunately  many 
large  and  influential  colleges  thruout  the  country  take  this 
view,  and  with  the  happiest  results;  but,  especially  on  this 
Atlantic  seaboard,  "  there  are  others."  Here,  where  the  larg- 
est colleges  with  a  truly  national  constituency  have  their 
homes,  we  feel  the  full  force  of  the  evils  of  the  atomic  system 
of  college  administration.  Their  requirements  for  admission 
are  not  only  as  diverse  as  the  colleges  are  numerous,  but  more 
so;  for  some  of  them  have  two  systems  going  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  can  neither  agree  upon  subjects  to  be  offered 
for  admission,  nor  upon  topics  within  those  subjects.  When 
perchance,  some  of  them  do  agree  for  a  little  while  upon  the 
topics  within  one  subject,  English,  they  show  such  fine  ingenu- 
ity of  individuality  in  administering  the  common  and  ostensi- 
bly uniform  requirement  that  its  uniformity  is  in  no  smalt 
measure  interfered  with.  Of  the  76  colleges  in  the  North  At- 
lantic States  having  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  only  40 
make  use  of  the  uniform  English  requirements  for  admission. 
Latin  is  demanded  by  70  of  the  76,  Greek  by  59,  one  modern 
language  by  22,  plane  geometry  by  67,  solid  geometry  by  5, 
physics  by  12,  and  history  other  than  that  of  the  United  States 
by  64.  Only  17  of  these  colleges  require  Latin,  Greek,  and 
one  modern  language  for  admission  to  the  bachelor  of  arts 
course,  and  in  13  only  is  a  choice  between  Greek  and  a  modern 
language  permitted. 

But  if  the  difference  in  subjects  required  is  surprising,  the 
difference  in  the  topics  specified  under  the  several  subjects  is  ap- 
palling. These  differences  never  will  be  completely  enumer- 
ated. They  are  almost  infinite  in  number  and  they  constantly 
change.  These  differences  reflect,  too,  the  astonishing  lack 
of  intelligence  with  which  the  policy  of  many  colleges  is 
framed.  They  exist  because  of  the  wish  of  some  one  college 
teacher  or  because  of  the  use  of  some  particular  text-book. 
These  personal  preferences,  which,  as  such,  may  be  defensible 
enough,  are  elevated  into  principles  which  control  college  pol- 
icy, and  are  put  forth  to  the  confusion  and  mystification  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.     They  then  be- 
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come  a  public  nuisance  and  a  public  danger.  To  remove  these 
crying  and  admitted  evils,  there  is  need,  not  alone  of  uniform 
requirements  for  college  admission,  but  of  a  uniform  admin- 
istration of  those  requirements.  To  establish  uniform  re- 
quirements without  uniform  administration  would  leave  the 
problem  unsolved.  This  does  not  imply  that  all  colleges  shall 
agree  to  require  one  and  the  same  set  of  subjects  for  admis- 
sion, but  only  that  when  a  subject  is  required  it  shall  always 
and  everywhere  mean  the  same  set  of  topics,  and  be  always 
and  everywhere  administered  in  the  same  way.  Under  such 
a  scheme,  for  example,  Caesar  would  always  and  everywhere 
mean  the  same  amount  of  Caesar,  and  not  four  books  here, 
three  books  somewhere  else,  and  two  books  at  a  third  place. 
The  administration  of  such  a  uniform  series  of  requirements 
by  colleges  which  make  a  varying  selection  from  among  them 
is  easy  enough,  if  the  college  admission  requirements  be  stated 
in  terms  of  units,  as  is  now  done  by  Harvard  College  and  as  is 
recommended  in  the  recent  admirable  report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association's  committee  on  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. This  is  an  important  reform  which  should  find 
its  way  into  every  college  catalog  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
This  proposal  for  a  uniform  series  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, administered  by  a  joint  board  of  examiners,  is  not 
new.  It  was  made  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  in  November,  1894,  by  President  Eliot,  and  was  re- 
peated by  him  before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Associa- 
tion on  February  8,  1896.  On  December  22,  1893,  ^  ^^^ 
introduced  the  following  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  College,  and  after  a  brief  explanation  of  its  pur- 
pose, asked  that  it  lie  upon  the  table  until  the  members  of  the 
faculty  could  have  time  to  consider  carefully  the  policy  which 
it  proposed : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested,  at  his  discretion,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  colleges  and  scientific  schools  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  College  Admission  Examination  Board  ;  such  board  to  hold 
admission  examinations  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  different  centers 
thruout  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and  elsewhere,  the  certificate  of 
such  board  to  be  accepted  for  what  it  covers  by  any  college  or  scientific 
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school  represented  on  said  board  ;  such  admission  examinations  to  displace 
as  soon  as  practicable  those  now  held  by  the  several  institutions  separately. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  this  resolution  until  February  28, 
1896,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  table  and  passed  unani- 
mously. Under  its  terms  correspondence  was  begun,  and  sev- 
eral conferences  between  representatives  of  various  college 
faculties  were  held.  But  little  progress  was  made,  however, 
and  after  a  time  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  time  being. 
Some  persons  may  have  thought  the  plan  impracticable.  If 
so,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  only  because  they  made  their  "  will 
nots  "  into  "  cannots."  With  a  disposition  to  aid  education 
more  and  a  desire  to  promote  institutional  idosyncrasy  less, 
the  plan  to  carry  into  effect  this  policy  could  be  devised  and 
made  ready  for  operation  in  thirty  days. 

It  was  a  long  step  forward  in  college  administration  when 
admission  to  its  course  of  instruction  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  several  heads  of  departments,  acting  singly  each 
on  the  candidate's  qualifications  in  one  subject,  and  made  an 
institutional  matter,  cared  for  and  determined  by  a  committee 
on  admissions  clothed  with  full  authority  to  deal  with  each 
candidate  as  his  highest  interests  and  those  of  the  college  itself 
dictated.  The  next  step,  and  one  which  would  stimulate  sec- 
ondary education  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  well  as  lift 
from  it  its  greatest  burden,  is  to  extend  this  principle  to  a  group 
of  colleges  acting  together.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  the 
following  definite  proposals  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  with  a  view  to  action: 

1.  That  this  association  shall  itself,  and  at  this  meeting,  take 
the  initiative  in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  College 
Admission  Examination  Board  for  the  territory  represented 
here. 

2.  That  each  college  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
having  a  Freshman  class  of  fifty  or  more  shall  be  asked  to 
unite  in  establishing  such  a  board,  and  to  send  one  representa- 
tive thereto. 

3.  That  this  Association,  or,  if  preferable,  the  secondary 
schools  which  are  members,  shall  elect  annually  five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  secondary  schools  to  serve  on  such  board. 
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4.  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  de- 
frayed from  the  proceeds  of  an  examination  fee  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  every  candidate  for  the  certifi- 
cate to  be  issued  by  such  board. 

5.  That  this  board  shall  have  two  functions:  (i)  A  tempo- 
rary function,  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  an  agree- 
ment upon  a  uniform  statement  as  to  each  subject  required 
l)y  two  or  more  colleges  for  admission;  (2)  a  permanent  func- 
tion, to  prepare,  or  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  annual  series 
of  college  admission  examination  papers;  to  hold  exaniinations 
in  June  of  each  year  at  convenient  points  thruout  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  and  to  issue  certificates  based  upon  the 
results  of  such  examinations. 

6.  That  the  colleges  which  are  members  of  this  Association 
be  formally  asked  to  accept  these  certificates,  so  far  as  they 
go,  in  place  of  the  existing  separate  admission  examinations. 

7.  That  this  board  should  establish  the  principle  of  accepting 
no  paper  as  an  examination  test  for  college  admission  which 
has  not  been  passed  upon  both  by  a  representative  of 
the  colleges  and  by  a  representative  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  principle  of  rejecting  no  answer  paper  save  by  the  con- 
current judgment  of  not  less  than  two  examiners. 

8.  That  the  actual  examiners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
board  should  include  secondary-school  teachers  as  well  as  col- 
lege teachers. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  important  matter, 
and  these  proposals  are  intended  to  assist  in  translating  desire 
into  action.  The  effect  of  this  plan,  if  adopted,  would  be  to 
usher  in  a  new  educational  era  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
All  the  happy  results  would  not  be  apparent  at  once,  for  it 
would  take  some  time  for  the  uniformity  of  administration  to 
develop  and  to  make  itself  felt;  but  within  five  years  a  new  and 
■now  almost  unknown  atmosphere  of  satisfaction  and  comfort 
would  surround  the  work  of  college  preparation. 

There  are  absolutely  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  long  done 
something  very  like  it.     Several  American  colleges  have  for 
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years  held  admission  examinations  simultaneously  at  many  and 
distant  points,  some  as  far  away  as  Paris,  Hawaii,  and  Japan. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  in  the  Regents'  office  and  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  system  by  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  answer  papers  to  uniform  questions  are  passed 
upon  each  year.  Everything  is  at  hand,  then,  except  the 
adaptation  of  this  experience  to  our  special  problem. 

Such  co-operation  between  the  colleges  would  help  them 
greatly.  It  would  drag  them  out  of  their  isolation  and  help 
to  overcome  their  provincialism.  It  would  increase  th'e  college 
attendance.  It  would  hasten  the  day  when  one  function  of  this 
proposed  board  would  be  to  supervise  the  inspection  and  ac- 
crediting of  secondary  schools  to  the  end  that  their  graduates 
might  be  accepted  at  the  co-operating  colleges,  or  at  others 
which  chose  to  accept  the  credentials  issued  by  this  board, 
without  a  special,  formal  admission  examination. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  Univkrsiiy 

After  discussion  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  paper  printed  above, 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  at  the  session  of  December  2,  1899,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  urges  the  early  establishment  of  a  Joint 
College  Admission  Examination  Board,  composed  of  representatives  of  col- 
leges and  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which 
shall 

(i)  Endeavor  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  agreement  upon 
a  uniform  statement  as  to  each  subject  required  by  two  or  more  colleges 
for  admission,  and 

(2)  Hold  or  cause  to  be  held,  at  convenient  points,  in  June  of  each  year, 
a  series  of  college  admission  examinations,  with  uniform  tests  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  issue  certificates  based  upon  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  such  Board  be  established  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Association,  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  desig- 
nate the  representatives  of  secondary  schools  to  serve  upon  such  board  until 
December  i,  1900. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  colleges  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  be 
requested  by  this  Association  to  accept  the  certificates  issued  by  such  Joint 
College  Admission  Examination  Board,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  lieu  of  their 
own  separate  admission  examinations. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed,  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  to  the  President  or  Principal  of  each  institution  on  the 
membership  roll  of  this  Association. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    USE    OF  SOME    MODERN-LANGUAGE 

TEXT-BOOKS 

Many  American  colleges  have  introduced  and  are  using  a 
certain  class  of  modern  language  text-books  which  have  a 
tendency  that  proves  to  be  simply  absurd  when  closely  exam- 
ined.    Against  this  tendency  I  propose  to  speak  here. 

What  I  mean  is  the  constantly  increasing  fabrication  and 
use  of  text-books  containing  what  is  called  "  slang."  There 
are  even  books  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  familiar  ex- 
pressions, of  idioms,  of  Parisianisms,  and  so  on,*  To  encour- 
age such  publications  is  equivalent  to  putting  the  study  of 
modern  languages  on  the  wrong  road. 

The  mam  point  made  in  defense  of  this  method  is  that  the 
student  is  in  need  of  practical  instruction  above  all  else;  what 
is  to  be  gained  is  a  knowledge  of  everyday  language  and  not 
book  language,  natural  language  and  not  that  of  pedants.  The 
abuse  made  of  the  method  called  the  natural  has  done  much 
towards  encouraging  this  tendency. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  but  it  needs  to  be 
explained.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  colleges  is  to  learn  to  speak  a 
language.  In  other  words,  not  only  is  grammar  to  be  taught, 
but  also  the  practical  use  of  a  language.  But  that  is  only  one 
of  the  ends  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  a  heretic, 
I  say  that  it  is  not  the  principal  one.  So  far  as  I  know,  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  institutions  of  learning,  scientific 
institutions.  Languages  to  be  taught  there  should,  conse- 
quently, be  presented  to  the  student  either  from  a  philological 
or  from  a  literary  point.     That  is  the  true  end;  and  anyone 

'  I  shall  not  name  any  special  books,  for  that  would  be  becoming  personal,  a 
thing  I  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  the  more  so  since  the  editors  are  respon- 
sible for  their  selections. 

75 
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wishing  to  learn  conversational  French  or  German  only  does 
not  need  to  go  to  a  university  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  end, 
according  to  my  opinion,  has  a  right  to  go  together  with  the 
two  others  only  because  it  can  be  combined  with  the  philologi- 
cal or  literary  study  of  a  language  without  much  difficulty  and 
without  detriment  to  the  main  study.  But  I  maintain  that, 
properly  speaking,  conversational  French  or  German  should 
find  no  place  in  the  programs  of  universities  or  colleges. 

Moreover,  if  that  kind  of  French  or  German  is  sought  after, 
there  is  no  need  of  colleges.  For  such  purposes  the  much- 
lauded  natural  method  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  then  let  it  be  em- 
ployed consistently  and  vigorously.  Everybody  can  learn  a 
language  by  hearing  it  spoken.  In  Europe,  German-speaking 
servants  offer  their  services  gratuitously  during  a  year  or  two, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  French.  So  that  is 
something  that  everybody  can  attain.  At  best,  under  such 
presuppositions,  what  is  the  use  for  a  professor  of  languages 
to  be  a  man  of  culture?  A  butcher  or  a  waiter  will  do  just 
as  well,  provided  he  can  speak  French  or  German.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  complaints  were  made  in  regard  to  the  legion  of 
adventurers  that  invaded  America  as  professors  of  languages. 
It  was  only  fair  to  want  to  do  away  with  these  and  to  have  in 
their  stead  graduates  of  universities,  B.  A.'s,  M.  A.'s,  and 
doctors  of  philosophy.  Now  that  such  have  come  to  America 
they  are  supposed  to  do  work  such  as  the*  adventurers  of 
former  days  did.  Let  me  add  that  English,  that  is,  English 
grammar,  is  taught  in  American  schools.  The  importance  of 
this  study,  then,  has  been  recognized.  Now,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  grammar  of  one's  mother  tongue, — of  which  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  have  a  good  knowledge, — how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  to  teach  scientifically  a  language  which  is  for- 
eign to  him.  And  even  were  I  to  admit  that  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  a  language  without  having  made  a  scientific  or 
grammatical  study  of  it,  I  claim,  nevertheless,  that  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  a  language  is  an  enormous  help.  An 
American  pedagog  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  great 
linguistic  talent  of  Europeans,  and  the  absolute  incapacity  of 
most  Americans  in  this  respect.  And,  indeed,  if  an  American 
were  to  hear  young  German  girls  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
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years  of  age,  who  have  never  been  out  of  their  native  towns, 
never  had  foreign  governesses,  speak  French  or  EngHsh,  he 
would  see  that  the  child  can  speak  the  languages  far  better  than 
any  American  taught  according  to  the  natural  method.  Of 
course  there  is  some  accent,  as  Americans  will  readily  perceive. 
But  the  accent  is  not  half  so  bad  as  that  of  an  English-speaking 
person  who  tries  a  foreign  language.  The  reason  is  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  language  depends  upon  the  method.^  No- 
body can  become  a  tight-rope  dancer  before  he  has  learned  to 
walk;  a  foundation  must  be  given  the  student.  The  natural 
method  teacher  tries  to  please  rather  than  to  instruct.  All  his 
efforts  are  given  to  the  one  thing :  to  make  the  student  believe 
that  he  knows  something,  when  in  reality  he  knows  nothing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  reactionist.  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  benefits  derived  from  the  reform  which  has  made  the 
instruction  of  languages  more  practical — only  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  being  practical  and  practical.  In  other  words, 
bad  French  and  bad  German  may  be  taught  practically  as  well 
as  good  French  and  good  German.  What  is  now  done  is  to 
teach  the  use  of  bad  French  or  German,  or  at  least  that  is  what 
will  come  of  using  such  means  as  are  used  at  present.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  admirable  than  a  combination  of  the  scientific 
and  natural  methods;  but  neither  is  there  anything  so  difficult. 
It  requires  an  extraordinary  talent  for  teaching  to  do  no  harm 
to  the  scientific  method  in  using  the  natural.  I  have  not  seen 
many  teachers  who  obtained  good  results  by  this  combination. 
It  is  just  as  it  is  with  all  excellent  things :  if  well  employed  they 
are  admirable,  but  put  into  unskillful  hands  they  become  true 
scourges.  And  the  more  excellent  a  talent  is,  the  less  fre- 
quently is  it  met  with. 

.Let  us  now  look  at  the  position  of  the  practical  people  who 
believe  themselves  extremely  "  modern  "  in  demanding  nothing 
more  of  college  teaching  than  the  ability  to  speak  a  language. 
Even  if  we  admit  this  principle  to  be  the  true  one,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  be  partial  to  familiar  language,  have 
a  great  liking  for  everything  that  sounds  vulgar.     It  is  always 

*  Another  thing  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  people  rather  appreciate  the  efforts  one  makes  in  speaking  a  foreign 
language  than  ridicule  the  shortcomings  in  the  foreigner's  pronunciation. 
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proper  to  speak  correctly,  and  one  is  always  understood  when 
so  speaking.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  vulgarly  or  negligently,  in  order  to  be  understood  in 
Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
"slang";  one  which  is  below  ordinary  language,  the  other 
above  it;  one  which  is  nothing  but  vulgarity,  the  other  artistic 
in  the  highest  sense.  There  is  between  them  just  the  same 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  jokes  of  vulgar  people  and 
those  of  the  great  humorists.  Sometimes  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  form,  and  yet  a  word  from  the  lips  of  a  coachman 
is  vulgar,  which,  when  pronounced  by  a  Daudet,  is  very  refined. 
Not  many  authors  have  the  gift  of  using  familiar  language 
without  becoming  vulgar.  Even  so  great  an  artist  as  Gott- 
fried Keller  has  not  always  succeeded  in  remaining  refined. 
And  if  the  language  of  a  Daudet  were  that  of  the  streets,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  have  books  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
Nothing  is  more  legitimate  than  that  such  men  should  be  above 
the  verdict  of  the  Academie.  But  to  ask  young  Americans 
to  do  the  same  thing  seems  to  me  mere  irony,  an  absurd  farce. 
It  is  stupid  enough  to  pretend  that  they  can  understand  such 
French;  one  might  just  as  well  put  Demosthenes  into  the  hands 
of  a  student  before  he  has  read  Xenophon,  or  Tacitus 
before  Caesar."  As  I  have  said  above:  to  make  the  student 
learn  such  idioms  is  to  make  him  dance  on  a  tight-rope 
before  he  has  learned  to  walk.  Besides,  such  dialect  as 
is  used  in  La  belle  Nivernaise,  in  Les  deux  ctameurs,  is  very 
piquant  on  the  lips  of  the  characters  of  the  stories,  but  would 
be  perfectly  ridiculous  in  ordinary  French  conversation. 

It  is  true  that  languages  change;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  not 
the  grammarians  who  decide  as  to  the  use  of  words,  but  the 
masses;  and  what  is  looked  upon  as  popular  language  to-day 
will  be  academic  language  to-morrow.  It  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize a  gross  creation  of  the  masses  in  such  words  as  mouchoir 
(an  instrument  for  blowing  the  nose),  in  grogner  (to  make 
a  noise  like  a  pig),  or  in  expressions  which  are  looked  upon^  as 

'It  must  be  said,  too,  that  nearly  always  these  expressions  are  l)y  no  means  ex- 
plained. The  editor  gives  a  translation  in  the  notes,  a  translation  which  rarely 
ever  gives  the  true  meaning  of  the  text. 
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very  choice,  such  as  garde-fou  (fool-keep)  instead  of  harriere, 
or  boudoir  (a  room  to  which  madame  retires  in  order  to  pout). 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  instead  of  nez  (nose)  we  will  see 
the  word  f raise  (strawberry),  instead  of  main  (hand)  the 
word  pince  (pincers),  for  such  new  creations  cease  only  upon 
the  death  of  a  language — and  even  then  one  may  not  be  sure 
of  it,  for  we  now  find  in  Latin  the  word  bi-rota  for  bicycle. 
But,  firstly,  this  work  is  very  slow;  secondly,  since  when  is  it 
the  business  of  strangers  to  interfere  in  the  adoption  of  new 
words  into  a  language?  And,  finally,  even  if  one  would  sup- 
pose that  a  foreigner  were  able  to  talk  "  high  slang,"  it  is 
nevertheless  a  well-known  fact  that  a  funny  expression  will 
sound  truly  funny  coming  from  a  person  who  speaks  his  mother 
tongue,  while,  when  pronounced  by  a  stranger,  it  necessarily 
becomes  grotesque.  And  even  when  he  wants  to  do  well  and 
can  do  well,  he  is  charged  with  being  ignorant  and  clumsy. 

To  sum  up :  Those  who  think  that  they  are  introducing  a 
practical  element  into  the  teaching  of  languages  by  using  text- 
books containing  a  great  number  of  idioms  are  on  the  wrong 
road.  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  going  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  where  their  goal  is.  What  they  find  in  such 
books  is  not  a  natural  language,  but  the  language  of  artists, 
which,  when  imitated  by  their  pupils,  must  become  an  abom- 
inable mixture  (patois).  Daudet,  Aicard,  de  Heredia,  and 
many  others  have  created  masterpieces  of  this  kind;  but  one 
must  be  a  complete  master  of  the  language  to  detect  what  the 
authors  have  put  into  these  works.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
authors  who  write  in  the  living  tongue.  Such  French  as  is 
employed  by  Merimee,  de  Vigny,  Musset,  and  Gautier  is  still 
the  language  of  to-day.  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  are  good, 
too,  if  one  does  not  object  to  their  works  from  some  other 
standpoint. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  I  think  of  going  back  to  nothing 
but  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
I  am  even  opposed  to  reading  them  except  with  very  advanced 
classes  which  have  fully  entered  not  only  into  the  language, 
but  also  the  literature.  To  be  able  to  read  them  with  good 
results,  the  student  is  obliged  to  learn  almost  a  new  language. 

The  difference  is  not  so  great  in  German  as  in  French.    The 
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classical  epoch  of  Germany  is  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, thus  not  so  distant  as  that  of  France,  which  is  the  seven- 
teenth. However,  for  the  German,  too,  great  care  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  danger  is  that  words  and  instructions  found  in  the  texts- 
are  often  adopted  by  the  student,  and  this  danger  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  as  such.  Corneille  and  Racine  are  fatal,, 
for  with  them,  for  example,  we  find  continually  devant  instead 
of  avant,  opprimer  in  the  sense  of  tuer,  and  instead  of 
desaccord,  we  meet  with  discord.  The  construction,  too,  is 
very  different.*  For  example,  the  following  lines  from  Le 
Cid: 

"  Au  malheureux  moment  ^«<f  naissait  leur  querelle  .    .   ." 

or: 

"  Si  (ifssous  sa  valeur  ce  grand  guerrier  s'abat  ..." 

This  is  fatal  reading  for  the  student  who  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  heaviness  or  of  the  archaisms  contained  in  these  lines,  and 
thousands  of  others  of  the  kind. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  language  is  true  of  poetry 
in  general.  I  regret  to  see  La  Fontaine's  poetry,  so  admirable 
as  to  style,  put  into  the  hands  of  beginners.  The  use  of  the 
word  en  instead  of  dans,  to  give  but  one  example,  has  a  very 
deplorable  effect,  and  the  constant  inversion  of  words  and 
phrases  creates  a  fantastic  idea  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
French  language.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the 
fables  by  I>a  Fontaine  are  incomparable  as  to  their  vocabulary 
and  the  subjects  they  offer  for  conversation. 

Albert  Schinz 

Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 


THE    PRIZE   SYSTEM 

In  midsummer  of  each  year  the  distribution  of  prizes  for 
the  previous  season's  work  is  made  with  ceremony  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  School,  in  London.  For  the  season  of  1899,  the 
speaker,  Dr.  Alexander  Hill,  took  as  his  text  such  a  system  of 
offering  rewards  for  scholarship,  and  arraigned  it  severely. 
The  thesis  was  pertinently,  if  not  politely,  chosen  and  the 

*The  French  style  in  general  is  not  so  free  now  as  during  the  classical  period. 
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address  which,  at  such  time,  bore  the  stamp  of  novelty,  proved, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  suggestive. 

Dr.  Hill  made  the  claim,  at  the  outset,  that  the  scholarship 
system  frankly  increases  temptation  to  overwork.  It  renders 
unduly  serious  those  lads  about  to  exchange  the  life  of  the 
public  school  for  that  of  the  university.  But  there  are  other 
grounds,  also,  he  said,  on  which  the  system  should  be  con- 
demned. He  contended  that  it  was  altogether  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  learning  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  a 
boy  the  idea  that  learning  is  something  which  he  acquires  in 
order  that  he  may  sell  it  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  and 
that  when  he  has  sold  it  thus  he  has  done  with  it.  The  time 
has  fully  come  for  sounding  a  note  of  warning;  and  the  more 
since  the  system  is,  he  thought,  not  merely  injurious  to  the 
pupils  but  unsatisfactory  in  the  results  to  itself.  Of  course 
everybody  knows,  the  speaker  continued,  that  a  scholarship 
examination  selects  boys  with  talent  and  with  the  industry  and 
perseverance  which  make  that  talent  fruitful ;  but  it  also — and 
he  spoke  as  an  anthropologist  who  had  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  boys  at  the  public  schools  and  of  men  at  the  uni- 
versity— selects  inevitably  the  early-developed  brain.  The 
entrance  scholarship  at  the  school  or  at  the  university  is  a 
premium  on  precocity :  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  stockbreeder 
to  raise  sheep  that  will  be  ready  for  market  at  two  years  old, 
and  he  never  stops  to  ask  whether  these  sheep  will  be  heavier 
or  better  or  more  succulent  at  four  or  five  years  than  those  of 
another  breed.  When  the  two-year-old  sheep  is  converted 
into  mutton  it  has  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  came 
into  the  world.  But  boys  and  girls  are  not  to  be  regarded  in 
an  analogous  light.  They  have  not  accomplished  their  life 
work  when  they  are  able  to  add  B.  A.  to  the  end  of  their  names. 
The  question  that  should  be  asked  is  not  '  Has  this  boy  de- 
veloped youngest,  has  his  brain  outgrown  his  body,  has  his 
physical  strength  not  been  developed  with  his  mental 
growth  ?  '  That  is  not  the  question.  They  should  rather  ask, 
'  Is  this  a  boy  who,  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  at  twenty-five, 
will  be  a  man  of  solid  parts?  '  " 

At  first  Dr.  Hill's  audience  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  the 
system's  encouragement  of  overwork.     His  hearers  thought 
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he  was  facetious.  They  ended  by  cheering  his  words.  Grad- 
ually the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  had  dulled  the  sense 
of  the  ungraciousness  of  his  contention  at  such  a  place  and 
time.  And  by  one,  whose  home  was  far  away  and  whose  in- 
terest was  only  curious,  the  address  was  more  easily  recognized 
as  one  of  thought  and  worth,  and  as  a  protest  not  unneeded. 

Such  a  hearer  fell  to  asking  himself  whether  it  would  not  be 
worth  while,  just  by  way  of  experiment,  for  some  rich  man  to 
make  a  test  of  the  worth  of  the  thesis.  Instead  of  giving  money 
for  under-graduate  scholarships  and  prizes,  let  him  hand  a  like 
sum  to  the  college  authorities  with  the  request  that  its  interest 
be  used  to  reward,  not  the  evidences  of  precocity,  but  those  men 
of  each  class  who,  six  years  after  graduation,  seem  to  the 
faculty  to  have  made  the  most  of  themselves  and  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  do  the  most  for  the  world.  Those,  after  all,  are 
the  defenders  and  champions  of  civilization,  the  men  that  our 
progress  depends  on,  rather  than  on  youthful  prodigies.  It 
would  be  a  spur  to  them  when  the  fight  is  hardest  and  would  be 
a  recognition  when  recognition  is  worth  the  most. 

Of  course  it  is  recalled  that  Herbert  Spencer,  when  offered 
the  highest  degrees  by  six  great  universities  and  decorations 
by  several  governments,  declined  them  all  on  the  ground  that 
they  furnished,  as  a  recent  writer  put  it,  "  a  system  of  inverse 
handicapping."  "  In  physical  competitions,  it  is  usual,"  he  said 
in  argument,  "  to  give  to  the  younger  a  certain  artificial  ad- 
vantage when  they  are  set  against  the  elder;  but  in  these  mental 
competitions  between  the  rising  men  and  the  men  who  have 
risen,  the  reverse  practice  is  followed — the  men  who  have  risen 
have  an  artificial  advantage,  and  the  younger  men,  who  of 
necessity  have  much  to  struggle  against,  have  difficulties  arti- 
ficially increased  by  the  absence  of  titles  which  their  com- 
petitors possess."  But  the  trouble  there  is  in  the  arbitrary 
eminence  that  is  chosen.  If  literature  and  science  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  honors  paid  to  those  only  who  have  attained 
success,  the  fault  is,  as  Spencer  says,  in  the  lack  of  recognition 
for  those  whose  promise  is  as  yet  greater  than  their  achieve- 
ment. Six  years  after  graduation  is  a  sufficient  time  for  mere 
precocity  to  fall  well  behind  in  the  ranks  of  the  forward 
marchers,  but  it  is  not  long  enough  for  the  average  graduate  to 
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have  done  his  best  work,  to  have  attained  his  greatest  success. 
There  will  always  be  cheers  for  the  victor,  in  the  race  of  life  as 
well  as  in  any  other;  but  at  six  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  work  which  is  beyond  the  first  university  degree,  the  fighter 
in  the  world  will  be  a  rising,  rather  than  a  successfully  risen, 
champion.  Recognition  at  such  a  time  will  make  the  battle 
a  little  easier  by  calling  some  attention  to  the  evidence  he  is 
perceived  to  be  giving  of  will  and  worth. 

A  few  years  ago  the  commoner  custom  among  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  granting  honorary  degrees  was,  in 
fact,  an  unconscious  effort  in  this  direction.  In  its  purity  it 
had  at  least  the  merit  that  it  put  the  premium  not  on  precocious- 
ness  but  on  achievement.  To  be  sure,  it  often  erred,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  points  out  that  the  system  of  granting  the  high  degrees 
still  does,  in  offering  its  reward  late  in  life  and  after  a  wider 
recognition  had  made  the  additional  honor  of  small  help,  either 
individually  in  the  way  of  inspiration,  or  in  calling  the  world's 
attention.  But  very  commonly  indeed  it  did  have  a  power 
of  that  sort  and  was  the  properly  unsolicited  indorsement  from 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  of  the  manly  achievements  of 
one  of  her  sons.  Thru  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  it  has  been 
cried  down  of  late  until  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities  of 
worth  are  ashamed  now  to  award  the  lesser  degrees,  except  in 
return  for  work  done  distinctly  to  gain  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  arise  abuse  of  so  free  a  privilege. 
Since  it  did  arise  and  the  opportunity  it  gave  has  been  lost, 
we  are  left  now  in  all  the  greater  need  of  a  post-graduate  prize 
of  some  kind.  And  its  award  may  easily  be  made  as  surely 
honest,  may  it  not,  as  is  the  undergraduate's  endowed  scholar- 
ship or  prize? 

It  seems  that  something  is  lacking  to  the  complete  function 
and  work  of  a  college  or  university  until  it  can  encourage  prog- 
ress as  well  as  hail  success.  Perhaps  the  wisest  plea  to  make 
is  for  a  trial  of  this  third  system  as  additional,  rather  than  as 
substitute,  to  either  existing  scheme  of  scholarship  award,  as 
an  intermediary  which  belongs  properly  between  them. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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School  hyg^iene — By  Ludwig  Kotklmann.  Copy  revised  and  enlarged  espe- 
cially for  this  edition  by  the  author  and  translated  by  John  A.  Bergstr5m  ami 
Edward  Cunradi.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1899.  352  p.,  with  bibliography 
and  index.     $1.50. 

Kotelmann's  handbook  of  137  pages,  first  published  in  1895, 
has  been  quite  generally  recognized  as  the  best  outline  for  the 
teacher  who  has  not  time  or  the  special  training  necessary  to 
use  Eulenberg  and  Bach,  Baginsky,  or  even  the  somewhat 
shorter  treatise  of  Burgerstein  and  Netolitzky.  The  English 
translation,  while  longer  than  the  German,  is  still  concise  and 
clear  enough  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the  original  edition. 

The  book  has  thirteen  chapters  on  the  following  topics: 
History  of  school  hygiene  in  Germany,  orientation  and  natural 
lighting,  artificial  illumination,  ventilation  and  cleaning,  heat- 
ing, school  furniture,  the  nervous  system  (fatigue),  school 
programs,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  vocal  organs,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  infectious  diseases.  Thirty  pages  of  bibliography 
of  English  and  American  books  and  papers  on  school  hygiene 
are  added  and  a  nine-page  index  makes  the  book  easy  to  use  for 
reference. 

Such  a  book  has  been  needed  in  English.  We  are  far  behind 
the  French  and  Germans  in  such  matters,  and  may  well  afford, 
for  the  present,  to  learn  of  them  until  an  original  handbook 
on  the  subject  is  written  in  English.  The  present  translation 
apologizes  for  its  German  features,  of  which  much  is  strange 
and  useless  to  American  teachers.  But  the  book  is  well  ren- 
dered, and  is  packed  full  of  useful  matter  that  is  applicable 
everywhere. 

Kotelmann  is  eminently  worthy  as  an  authority  on  school 
hygiene.  He  is  now  sixty  years  old  and  has  given  the  most 
of  his  life  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  his  specialty.  He  has 
written  many  books  and  papers  on  the  subject  besides  the 
original  of  the  present  volume.     In  1888  he  founded  the  Zeit- 
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schrift  fur  SchulgesundheifspHcge,  the  only  journal  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  which  he  edited  for  ten  years. 

The  present  volume  is  a  translation  of  Kotelmann's  section 
on  school  hygiene  in  Baumeister's  great  Handbuch  der  Erzie- 
hiings-  mid  Unterrichtslehre  fiir  hijhere  Schulen.  But  before 
translation  the  author  revised  and  enlarged  the  manuscript  by 
including  descriptions  of  new  illustrations  and  reviewing  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made  since  1895.  Besides  this, 
the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  doubled.  A  short  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Bergstrom  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  book  by  giving  some  account  of  Dr.  Kotelmann,  ex- 
plaining the  special  reference  to  secondary  schools  of  Germany, 
and  discussing  the  applicability  of  the  work  to  our  conditions 
in  the  United  States. 

The  short  history  of  school  hygiene  in  Germany  should  have 
been  supplemented  by  notes  giving  some  history  of  the  subject 
in  the  United  States.  The  few  facts  on  p.  9  and  10  serve 
only  to  show  how  much  this  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book  for  the  American  teacher. 

The  short  second  chapter  is  a  model  of  concise  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  conditions  governing  the  natural  lighting  of 
the  schoolroom.  If  its  simple  directions  were  complied  with, 
nearly  every  country  or  village  school,  and  many  of  our  city 
schools,  would  be  remodeled. 

Altho  few  of  our  schools  are  used  for  night  work,  except  in 
the  larger  cities  where  night  classes  are  held,  artificial 
lighting  is  of  much  importance.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  of 
any  American  school  where  the  admirable  system  of  Schlenk 
(P-  55)  ^01*  indirect,  dispersed  electric  light  is  in  use.  The 
auditoriums  in  the  magnificent  new  Leipsic  University  are 
flooded  with  this  delightful  artificial  light,  and  every  visitor  is 
charmed  with  the  grateful  relief  from  glare. 

The  chapters  on  ventilation  and  heating  contain  a  description 
of  some  German  apparatus  for  testing  the  amount  of  C  O, 
in  the  air  of  schoolrooms,  and  systems  of  reporting  temperature 
to  the  engineer  in  the  basement.  There  are  many  good  devices 
obtainable  in  America  that  would  be  more  profitable  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  American  teachers  than  any  apparatus  here 
described. 
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The  chapter  on  school  furniture  is  a  very  good  one  from  a 
German  point  of  view  and  brings  out  very  clearly  the  requisites 
in  a  good  school  desk,  but  the  best  American  school  furniture 
is  far  superior  to  any  models  here  shown,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded if  the  book  is  to  be  generally  used. 

Chapter  vii  is  a  very  meager  account  of  fatigue,  in  which 
Griesbach's  now  discredited  method  of  testing  fatigue  is  given 
great  prominence. 

Chapter  viii,  on  the  daily  program,  treats  a  very  important 
subject  in  German  schools;  but  our  pupils  are  underworked 
rather  than  overworked.  The  chapter  will  be  interesting  to 
our  teachers  chiefly  as  a  revelation  of  how  much  solid  work 
children  are  capable  of  accomplishing  without  breaking  down. 

The  chapter  on  the  eye  is  up-to-date  and  clear;  as  is,  in  fact, 
everything  in  the  book.  While  all  the  world,  outside  of  Ger- 
many, would  agree  with  the  urgent  demand  here  made  for  the 
abolition  of  so-called  German  script  and  print,  yet  such  dis- 
cussion is  not  a  matter  that  should  encumber  an  American 
text-book.  More  interesting  and  important  are  the  clear  and 
pointed  claims  of  the  vertical  script,  as  here  set  forth. 

The  hygiene  of  the  ear  and  of  the  vocal  organs  is  among 
the  best  chapters  in  the  book.  Then  follows  a  short  discussion 
of  curvature  of  the  spine  and,  lastly,  a  very  clear  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  body  of 
teachers. 

Attention  needs  greatly  to  be  called  to  all  of  the  points  here 
treated.  There  are  the  grossest  ignorance  and  indifference 
among  American  teachers  in  regard  to  matters  of  lighting,  ven- 
tilation, school  furniture,  and  fatigue.  Outside  of  the  larger 
cities  it  seems  unusual  to  find  any  attention  paid  to  these  mat- 
ters whatever.  In  every  school  I  have  visited  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  the  children  have  been  seated  facing  the  win- 
dows. Shades  shut  out  the  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  and  leave  the  broad  glare  opposite  the  children's  eyes 
in  the  lower  part. 

Herman  T.  Lukens 

State  Normal  School, 
California,  Pa. 
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The  physical  nature  of  the  child  and  how  to  study  it — By  Stuart  H.  Rowe, 
Ph.  D.,  supervising  principal  of  the  Lovell  District,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  for- 
merly professor  of  pedagogy  and  director  of  practice  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Mankato,  Minn.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,     xiv,  207  p.  $1.00. 

The  two  principles  found  in  the  second  sentence  quoted 
below,  and  the  many  implied  by  them,  have  called  forth  this 
book,  so  the  author  states  in  his  preface  (v)  :  "  In  so  far  as 
the  teaching-  of  to-day  is  superior  to  that  of  a  generation  ago, 
it  owes  that  precedence  largely  to  a  more  general  observance 
of  two  fundamental  principles.  One  of  these  is  that  action  is 
the  first  law  of  growth;  the  other,  that  individuals  vary  enor- 
mously in  their  capabilities  for  different  kinds  of  mental  and 
physical  action." 

In  chapter  i  (introduction)  is  stated:  "Among  the  most 
interesting  developments  which  have  resulted  from  the  recent 
child-study  movement  is  the  discovery  of  a  widespread  dis- 
regard by  parent,  teacher,  and  school  board  of  the  child's 
physical  nature "  ( i ) .  Dr.  Rowe  gives,  on  the  next  two 
pages  (2-3)  twenty-two  questions  upon  matters  pertaining  tO' 
the  physical  well-being  of  children.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
teacher  in  this  country  or  any  other  who  can  satisfactorily 
answer  all  these  questions,  and  yet  everyone  will  readily  admit 
that  they  are  questions  which  every  teacher  should  be  able  tO' 
answer.  Even  some  of  those  which  one  might  be  sure  he  could 
answer  may,  after  all,  be  the  very  ones  he  could  not;  as,  "  Only 
this  week  one  teacher  of  experience  and  reputation  had  just 
made  the  assertion  that  there  were  no  deaf  children  under  her 
instruction,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  them  was  quite  deaf.  Hundreds  of  similar  cases  are 
on  record.     Hence  the  question:  Are  you  sure?  "  (4). 

Such  statements  as  the  following  quoted  will  startle  the 
teacher  who  is  not  informed,  but  they  are  true :  "  One  of  the 
most  important  practical  results  which  have  come  to  light  thru 
the  present  widespread  interest  in  child-study  has  been  the  dis- 
covery that  our  schools  have  been  making  weak  eyes.  Care- 
ful records  have  been  made  in  cities  of  our  country  and  abroad, 
and  it  has  been  the  universal  testimony  that  the  percentage  of 
poor  eyes  increases  from  grade  to  grade  "(8).  "It  has  been 
found  that  out  of  several  thousand  school  children  investigated, 
nineteen  per  cent.,  or,  according  to  other  results,  twenty-five 
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per  cent.,  are  somewhat  deaf  in  one  ear  or  both.  That  means 
one  out  of  every  four  or  five  in  your  class  or  mine.  In  a 
given  class  of  fifty  children,  at  least  eight  or  ten  are  probably 
suffering  from  some  defect  in  hearing"  (23).  "According 
to  some  authorities  on  education,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
young  child's  school  time  should  be  spent  at  his  seat"  (42). 
(After  giving  some  tests  for  motor  ability.)  "  Our  schemes 
of  physical  culture,  as  carried  on  in  the  schools,  would  all  be 
a  little  less  systematic  or  uniform  and  adapt  themselves  more 
to  the  motor  possibilities  of  individual  children,  if  they  had 
caught  somewhat  more  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  children's 
motor  powers  by  these  tests"  (51).  "With  regard  to  the 
exercised  which  are  most  fatiguing,  arithmetic  and  language, 
as  may  be  generally  supposed,  have  proved  most  so.  jBut 
rather  to  the  surprise  of  most  teachers,  careful  experiments 
have  ranked  physical  culture  exercises  with  these  subjects  " 
(168).  (Exercises  on  the  piano  should  be  added  to  this  list.) 
"  The  fatiguing  nature  of  physical  culture  is  also  a  strong 
argument  which  should  forbid  the  supplanting  of  a  recess  by 
such  an  exercise  "  (169). 

Chapters  ii,  iii,  and  iv  are  on  the  senses,  and  show  the  need  of 
knowledge  about  them,  and  give  tests  whereby  this  knowledge 
may  be  gained. 

Chapters  v  (Motor  ability),  vi  (Enunciation),  vii  (Nerv- 
ousness), viii  (Fatigue),  ix  (Disease),  x  (Habits  of  posture), 
and  xi  (Habits  of  movement)  contain  suggestions  and  tests 
which  in  time  must  be  known  and  acted  upon  by  every  teacher 
and  parent  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  children. 

Chapter  xii  (Growth  and  adolescence)  is  the  leading  chap- 
ter in  the  book.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  read :  "  Happily, 
modern  methods  and  child-study  have  led  to  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  activity  both  for  mental  and 
physical  development,  and  we  can  feel  that  our  schools,  and  our 
homes  as  well,  are  freer  from  that  artificial  restraint  which 
formerly  made  children  so  self-conscious,  priggish,  and  nerv- 
ous "  (120).  But  against  this  is  found:  "The  development 
'most  perfect  from  the  standpoint  of  maternity  makes  going 
-upstairs  especially  difficult,  and  even  likely  to  produce  injury. 
Where  very  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  required,  an  elevator 
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is  almost  essential  "  (143).  Here  in  our  own  great  building, 
where  the  young  ladies  must  climb  one,  two,  and  even  three 
flights  of  stairs  two,  three,  and  even  four  times  a  forenoon,  it  is 
really  criminal  that  no  elevator  is  in  the  building. 

Such  statements  as  the  following  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration :  "  The  pupils  in  a  certain  city  were  recently  referred 
to  as  well  versed  in  the  latest  methods  of  worrying  teachers. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  many  a  city  a  similar  charge  might 
te  made  against  the  teacher  with  reference  to  the  child.  There 
are  marks,  examinations,  restriction  as  to  position  and  occu- 
pation, the  use  of  fine  muscles  in  young  children,  the  lack  of 
recreation,  punishments  of  various  sorts,  a  real  or  seeming 
arbitrariness,  nagging,  and  perhaps  more  serious,  the  over- 
pressure upon  some  children  due  to  iron-clad  system,  and  many 
others,  all  devices  for  worrying  pupils"  (162).  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  put  the  blame  on  the  parents,  as  the  author  does 
in  this :  "  Some  of  them  are  forced  upon  us  by  public  opinion. 
In  this  last  class  are  included  especially  schemes  for  marking. 
There  are  few  teachers  who  could  not  dispense  with  their 
marking  system,  and  be  equally  just  to  the  child,  were  the  par- 
ents satisfied"  (163). 

The  last  two  chapters,  xiii  (School  conditions  affecting  the 
child's  physical  nature)  and  xiv  (Home  conditions  affecting 
the  child's  physical  nature),  are  so  written  as  to  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  teacher.  Dr.  Rowe  has  a  way  of  putting  things 
which  have  been  said  often  so  as  to  make  them  as  fresh  and 
as  important  to  know  as  tho  never  given  before.  His  em- 
phasis of  the  need  of  looking  after  the  individual  child  is 
especially  well  put. 

Dr.  Rowe  has  given  in  this  work  a  scientific  treatment  of 
the  physical  nature  of  the  child  in  such  form  as  every  teacher 
in  the  public  school  may  be  able  to  understand  and  use.  To 
me  it  is  another  great  link  in  the  chain  toward  a  science  of  the 
child,  and  helps  me  on  in  my  belief  that  some  day  paidology 
will  be  the  greatest  of  all  sciences,  because  it  has  the  greatest 
of  all  material  to  deal  with. 

Oscar  Chrisman 

State  Normal  School, 

Emporia,  Kan. 
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An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  literary  criticism — By 

Charles  Mills  Gaylev,  M.  A.,  and  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Ph.  D.     Bos 
ton:  Ginn&Co.,  1899.     ''ii.   5^7  P-     $1.40. 

The  systematic  investigation  of  criticism  as  applied  to  liter- 
ature has  been  neglected,  comparatively,  in  our  tongue.  We 
have  had  a  few  distinguished  practitioners  of  the  art,  but  very 
little  suggestive  of  a  well-defined  method  or  conscious  of  an 
established  organum.  Too  often,  fascinating  essayists  upon 
literary  subjects — Charles  Lamb,  for  example — liave  been 
called  great  critics  when,  in  the  strict  sense,  they  were  not 
critics  at  all.  England  can  show  nothing  like  the  wonderful 
development  of  criticism  as  a  principle  and  a  practice,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  France,  by  such  men  as  Ste.  Beuve, 
Taine,  Renan,  and  Brunetiere.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  the  really  great  English  critic  since 
Hazlitt?  Great  writers  (like  Carlyle)  have  stepped  aside  from 
their  main  business  to  give  us  a  strong  piece  of  critical  appre- 
ciation; but  the  style  of  critic  who  steadily,  with  his  eye  on  the 
object,  devotes  ample  powers  and  a  trained  skill  to  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world; 
surely  he  has  not  flourished  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

All  the  more  encouraging  is  the  recent  tendency  to  pay  at- 
tention to  criticism  as  method  and  art.  I  recall  some  five 
works  within  little  more  than  the  last  year,  illustrating  my 
meaning:  Professor  Johnson's  Elements  of  literary  criticism, 
Professor  Sears's  Principles  and  methods  of  literary  criticism, 
Professor  Winchester's  Principles  of  literary  criticism,  Mr. 
Springarn's  Literary  criticism  in  the  renaissance,  and  the 
book  which  is  here  under  review,  by  Professors  Gayley  and 
Scott.  It  may  be  added  that  Professor  Trent's  just  published 
book  of  essays.  The  authority  of  criticism,  contains  several 
pages  of  significance  for  this  study.  The  two-volume  work  of 
Professors  Gayley  and  Scott,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
now  appeared,  seems  to  me  admirable  for  its  purpose,  and  must 
take  its  place  at  once  as  an  invaluable  reference  work.  It 
furnishes  what  may  be  described  as  prolegomena  to  the  whole 
subject. 

The  plan  is  comprehensive  and  clearly  conceived.  This 
present  volume,  seeking  the  bases  in  aesthetics  and  poetics,. 
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takes  up  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  literary  criticism,  the  principles  underlying  art  and 
literature,  the  theory  of  poetry,  the  principles  of  versification; 
and  these  are  put  before  us  in  their  historical  development,  with 
full  reference  to  leaders  and  schools  in  the  various  lands,  an- 
cient and  modern.  The  references  following  each  division  of 
the  subject  constitute  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  bibliography 
(both  books  and  articles  in  periodical  publications)  that  has 
ever  been  made.  Everything  is  dealt  with  suggestively,  not 
dogmatically:  Socratic  questions  are  asked,  historical  facts 
stated,  and  the  inquirer,  with  what  may  be  called  the  raw 
material  for  deduction  before  him,  may  select  his  favorite 
theory.  With  this  apparatus  at  hand,  one  may  pass  on  to 
philosophize  upon  the  general  theme  with  definite  ground  un- 
derfoot. 

The  concluding  volume,  having  the  sub-title  Literary  types^ 
will  have  for  treatment  the  application  of  the  critical  idea  to 
specific  forms;  discussing  the  theory  and  history  of  the  lyric, 
epic,  and  drama,  with  their  technique,  and  doing  the  same 
service  for  the  minor  types  of  poetry  and  the  romance  and 
novel;  and,  finally,  taking  into  consideration  such  broader 
problems  as  are  implied  by  the  words  classicism  and  romanti- 
cism, realism  and  idealism.  Those  most  aware  of  the  woeful 
lack  in  the  past  of  just  such  books  will  most  heartily  appreciate 
this  the  first  coherent  and  thoro-going  survey  of  literary  criti- 
cism in  its  theory  and  practice.  It  stands  for  a  vast  deal  of 
well-directed  work,  and  the  scholar  world  owes  the  authors 
very  cordially  expressed  thanks.  Let  me  add  as  a  final  word 
of  warning  to  younger  students  who  'may  use  this  welcome 
work:  that  its  aim  is  not  constructive  criticism;  it  sets  forth, 
in  proper  order,  what  has  been  done;  it  takes  no  side;  its  object 
is,  so  to  express  it,  scientific.  Properly  used,  it  should  prove 
an  indispensable  aid  and  elbow-friend  in  a  study  which,  for 
English  readers,  has  hardly  more  than  begun. 

Richard  Burton 

University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Grundlagen  der  Geometric — By  D.  Hilbert  in  Festschrift  zur  Feier  der  Ent- 
hUllung  des  Gauss-Weber-Denkmals  in  GOttingen.  Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Teubner, 
1899.     92  p.     6  marks. 

The  present  century  has  been  characterized,  in  the  matter 
of  elementary  geometry,  by  two  great  movements.  The  first, 
dating  from  the  opening  years,  concerns  the  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  the  science,  and  resulted  in  part  in  the  non-Euclidean 
geometry  of  Lobachevsky  and  Bolyai.  The  second  has  given 
to  the  world  the  so-called  modern  geometry,  and  has  of  late 
become  somewhat  familiar  to  elementary  teachers  thru  the 
notions  of  reciprocity,  anharmonic  ratios,  the  particular  points 
and  lines  of  a  triangle,  etc.  The  work  under  consideration 
is  one  of  a  small  number  of  recent  scholarly  treatments  of  the 
first  of  these  topics,  the  foundations  of  geometry.  Not  so  pre- 
tentious as  Dixon's  work,  and  a  mere  primer  beside  Vero- 
nese's Fondamenti  di  geoinetria,  it  has  the  distinct  advantage 
of  coming  directly  to  the  point,  and  this  in  simple  language. 

In  elementary  geometry  we  consider  three  different  sys- 
tems of  concepts.  The  first  we  call  points,  and  designate 
them  A,  B,  C,  .  .  .;  the  second  we  call  lines,  and  designate 
them  a,  b,c,  .  .  ,;  the  third  we  call  planes,  and  designate  them 
a,  /3,  y,  .  .  .  The  points  we  may  call  the  elements  of  linear 
geometry;  the  points  and  straight  lines,  the  elements  of  plane 
geometry;  the  points,  straight  lines,  and  planes,  the  elements 
of  space  geometry." 

The  axioms  (postulates)  of  geometry  are  classified  in  five 
groups,  and  so  authoritative  is  the  treatment  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  teachers  of  the  subject  to  have  access  to  the  entire  list. 

The  first  group  relates  to  the  connection  (Verkniipfung) 
existing  between  points,  straight  lines,  and  planes : 

Ax.  I.  Two  different  points  A,  B,  determine  a  straight 
line  a. 

Ax.  2.  Any  two  diffierent  points  on  a  determine  a;  i.  e.,  if 
A  B  =  a  and  A  C  =  a,  and  B  differs  from  C,  then  B  C  =  a. 

Ax.  3.  Three  non-collinear  points  A,  B,  C,  determine  a 
plane  a. 

Ax.  4.  Any  three  non-collinear  points  A,  B,  C,  of  a  deter- 
mine a. 

Ax.  5.  If  two  points  A,  B,  of  a  lie  in  a  plane  a  then  every 
point  of  a  lies  in  a. 
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Ax.  6.  If  two  planes  a,  yS,  have  a  point  A  in  common,  they 
have  at  least  one  other  point  B  in  common. 

Ax.  7.  In  every  straight  line  there  are  at  least  two  points; 
in  every  plane  at  least  three  non-collinear  points;  in  space  at 
least  four  non-coplanar  points. 

The  second  group  relates  to  arrangement  (Anordnung)  : 

Ax.  I.  If  ^,  B,  C,  are  three  collinear  points  with  B  between 
A  and  C,  then  B  also  lies  between  C  and  A.  (Definition  of 
"between.") 

Ax.  2.  If  A  and  C  are  two  collinear  points,  there  is  at  least 
one  point  B  between  them,  and  at  least  one  point  D,  such  that 
C  lies  between  A  and  D. 

Ax.  3.  Of  any  three  collinear  points  one  uniquely  lies  be- 
tween the  other  two. 

Ax.  4.  Any  four  collinear  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  can  be  so 
definitely  arranged  that  B  lies  between  A  and  C  and  also  be- 
tween A  and  D,  and  that  C  lies  between  A  and  D  and  also 
between  B  and  D. 

Ax.  5.  li  A,  B,  C,  are  three  non-collinear  points,  and  a  a 
straight  line  in  the  plane  ABC,  but  not  containing  A,  B,  or 
C;  and  if  a  passes  thru  a  point  within  the  line  segment  A  B, 
then  a  must  also  pass  thru  either  a  point  within  the  line-seg- 
ment B  C  or  a  point  within  the  line-segment  A  C. 

The  third  group  comprises  a  single  axiom,  practically 
merely  Playfair's  well-known  form  of  Euclid's.  To  deny  this 
leads  to  the  non-Euclidean  geometry  of  the  Lobachevsky- 
Bolyai  type. 

The  fourth  group  comprises  six  axioms  on  congruences : 

Ax.  I.  If  ^^  B,  are  two  points  on  a,  and  A'  is  a  point  on 
a,  a  point  B'  can  be  uniquely  found  on  a  given  side  of  a'  from 
A'  such  that  the  line-segment  A  B  (or  B  A)  is  congruent  to 
the  line-segment  A'  B'.  Symbolically,  A  B  =  A'  B'.  It  is 
always  true  that  A  B  =  A  B. 

Ax.  2.  If  A  B  =  A'  B',  and  A  B  =  A"  B",  then 
A'  B'  =--  A"  B". 

Ax.  3.  li  A  B,  B  C  are  two  segments  of  a,  without  common 


Note — In  the  fourth  group  the  symbol  =  means   is  congruent  to.     In  the  first 
group  it  means  is.     In  the  fifth  group  it  is  the  ordinary  symbol  of  metrical  equality. 
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internal   points,    and   similarly   A'  B' ,   B'  C   of   a! ,   and   if 
A  B  =  A'  B'  and  B  C  =  B'  C,  then  A  C  =  A'  C. 

Ax.  4  Suppose  Z  h  k  in  or,  and  a'  in  a'  so  that  a  given  side 
of  a  is  on  «';  let  /t'  be  a  half-ray  of  a  from  point  0';  then  in 
a'  there  is  an  imique  half-ray  k'  such  that  Z  /t  ^  or  Z  ^  /?  is 
congruent  to  Z  /i'  ^'^  all  points  within  Z  /j'  k'  lying  on  the  given 
side  of  a'.     Every  angle  is  self -congruent. 

Ax.  5.  If  Z  /?  ^  ==  Z    h'  k',  and  Z  h  k=  Z  h"  k",  then 
Z  h'  k'  =  Z  h"  k". 

Ax.  6.  In  two  triangles  A  B  C,  A'  B'  C,  the  congruences 
^  5  =:  ^'  5',  ^  C  =  ^'  C,  Z  B  A  C=  Z.B'  A'  C 
necessitate  the  congruences 

ZCBA=IC'B'A',IACB=  I  A'  C  B'. 

The  i^/^/i  group  comprises  the  axiom  of  continuity  of  Archi- 
medes, denying  which  leads  to  the  non-Archimedean  geometry 
recently  investigated  by  Veronese.     The  axiom  is  as  follows : 

Let  A^  be  any  point  on  a  between  two  given  points  A,  B; 
let  A^,  A^,  A^  .  .  .  be  so  taken  that  A^  lies  between  A  and  A^ 
A^  between  A^  and  A^,  etc.,  and  let  A  A^  =  A^  A 
=  A,  A^  =  .  .  ,;  then  there  must  be  a  point  A^  of  the  series 
such  that  B  lies  between  A  and  A^  . 

Space  does  not  permit  any  further  discussion  of  this  mas- 
terly essay.  The  statement  of  the  lines  of  propositions  to 
which  these  several  groups  lead,  the  discussion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  groups  or  the  denial  of  any  one  of  them,  the 
questions  of  the  limitations  of  elementary  geometry, — in  brief, 
the  whole  treatment, — these  make  the  work  indispensable  to 
the  student  teacher  of  geometry. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended   critical   notice  hereafter 

Much  the  best  and  most  scholarly  book  of  its  type  is  Outlines 
of  civics — why  not  the  accurate  and  well-established  word 
politics  instead  of  the  new-fangled  and  ill-sounding  "  civics  "  ? 
— ^by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Clark  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  San 
Francisco.     It  is  intended  to  accompany  Bryce's  American 
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commonwealth,  and  in  completeness,  suggestiveness,  and 
scope  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  heartily  commend  it 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     261  p.     75  cents). 

■ The  sort  of  book  that  is  welcome  both  to  the  general 

reader,  the  student,  and  the  teacher  is  the  excellent  History  of 
the  progress  of  scientific  chemistry,  by  Professor  Tilden  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
lectures  to  workingmen,  and  is  very  well  done  (New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.     276  p.     $1.00). Those  in 

charge  of  school  and  college  libraries,  as  well  as  those  making 
private  collections  of  books,  will  be  grateful  for  the  Library 
primer,  by  John  Cotton  Dana  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  public 
library.  It  abounds  in  practical,  well-considered  directions 
and  suggestions    (Chicago:  Library  Bureau,    1899.     190  p. 

$1.00). Landor's  prose  is  not  so  much  read  as  it  deserves, 

and  in  his  Selections  front  the  imaginary  conversations  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Professor  Newcomer  of  Stanford 
University  has  made  it  easy  for  secondary-school  teach- 
ers of  English  to  give  their  pupils  opportunity  to 
read   and   to   study   this   striking   prose   style    (New   York: 

Henry    Holt    &     Co.,     1899.      ^^^    P-     5^    cents). An 

excellent  book,  which  calls  for  more  extended  notice,  is 
Mark's  Educational  theories  in  England  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  1899.  139  p.  $1.25). Lippincotfs  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  and  Lippincotfs  practical  arithmetic,  by 
Mr.  J.  Morgan  Rawlins,  are  written  along  conservative  lines. 
The  former  book  closes  with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  per- 
centage and  interest,  while  the  latter  book  presents  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  usual  traditional  topics  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1899.     ix -j- 281  p.,  xi -|- 437  p.     $1). 

The  revised  edition  of  G.  A.  Wentworth's  Solid  geometry, 

which  has  reached  us,  contains  a  number  of  improved  features 
which  conduce  materially  to  the  excellence  of  this  one  among 
the  favorite  text-books  of  solid  geometry  now  in  use  (Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Company,    1899.     xvi  +  219  p.     $1), The 

foundation  of  A  course  in  quantitative  chemical  analysis, 
gravimetric  and  volumetric,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Knight,  is  the 
quantitative  course  given  at  Strassburg  University.  The  direc- 
tions are  clear  and  explicit,  adding  value  to  a  well-written  book 
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(New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,   1899.     x+  no  p. 

80  cents). Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  of  Harper's  Scientific  memoirs 

have  appeared.  No.  5,  entitled  The  laws  of  gases,  translated 
and  edited  by  Professor  Carl  Barus,  contains  memoirs  by  Boyle 
and  Amagat.  No.  6,  entitled  The  second  lazv  of  thermody- 
namics, translated  and  edited  by  Professor  W.  F.  Magie,  con- 
tains memoirs  by  Carnot,  Clausius,  and  Sir  William  Thomson. 
No.  7,  entitled  The  fundamental  lazus  of  electrolytic  conduc- 
tion, translated  and  edited  by  Professor  H.  M.  Goodwin,  con- 
tains memoirs  by  Faraday,  Hittorf,  and  Kohlraush.  These 
volumes  supply  the  student  with  ready  access  to  epoch-making 
memoirs  within  the  several  scientific  fields  indicated  (New 
York  and  London :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1899.     no,  151,  98  p. 

60  cents). ^A  helpful  and  easily  graded  book  for  the  use 

of  beginners  in  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essentials  of  Latin, 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Mitchell  of  the  Philadelphia  Central 
High  School  (Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother,  1899. 
276  +  xliii  p.  $1.00). Another  very  attractive  and  com- 
mendable first  Latin  book  is  the  Ccosar  for  beginners  by  Mr. 
William  T.  St.  Clair  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Male  High  School 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.  xv  +  357  p- 
$1.20). Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan  of  Harvard  has  pre- 
pared a  concise  and  well-proportioned  School  Latin  grammar 
for  the  use  of  students  in  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of 
Professor   Lane's    larger   work    (New    York   and   London: 

Harper   &   Brothers,    1899.     viii  +  266   p.     $1.50). The 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in 
bringing  standard  treatises  to  the  attention  of  American  stu- 
dents and  scholars.  All  such  will  cordially  welcome  Levy- 
Bruhl's  History  of  modern  philosophy  in  France  which,  begin- 
ning with  Descartes,  passes  in  review  the  development  of  re- 
flective thought  to  the  present  time.  The  portraits  contained 
in  the  volume  are  excellent  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  1899.     500  p.     $3). 


X 

EDITORIAL 

.  r  .  ^  ^  „  The  thirteenth  annual  meeting-  of  the  Asso- 
A     Joint     College     .     .  ° 

Admission  Exami-  ciation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
nation  Board  ^^  ^j^^  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at 

the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  December  i  and  2, 
proved  to  be  a  most  important  one.  The  attendance  was  very 
large  and  wholly  representative.  The  resources  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  best  administered  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try were  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  attendance,  for  their  com- 
fort and  their  convenience.  The  program  proved  to  be  both 
attractive  and  practical,  and  the  vital  principle  of  "  one  ses- 
sion, one  subject  "  was  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  three  topics  which  engaged  attention  were  the  aim  of 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  colleges,  uniform  college  en- 
trance requirements  with  a  joint  board  of  examiners,  and  the 
transition  from  school  to  college.  On  the  first  topic  papers 
were  presented  by  Professors  Fullerton  of  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ormond  of  Princeton,  and  French  of  Vassar.  On 
the  second  topic  there  were  two  papers,  one  which  is  printed 
in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  and  another,  a  cap- 
ital presentation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  high  school, 
by  Principal  Christopher  Gregory  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  On 
the  third  topic  the  formal  papers  were  by  Dean  Briggs  of  Har- 
vard College,  whose  treatment  of  it  was  brimful  of  humor 
and  sound,  practical  sense,  and  by  President  Waters  of  Wells 
College. 

The  second  topic,  because  of  its  wide  range  of  interest,  at- 
tracted most  attention  and  called  out  a  noteworthy  discussion, 
in  which  the  participants  were  Presidents  Patton  of  Princeton, 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Low  of  Columbia,  Warfield  of  Lafayette, 
and  several  representatives  of  secondary  schools.  The  weight 
of  opinion  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed 
for  a  Joint  College  Admission  Examination  Board,  and  reso- 
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lutions  to  this  effect  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  following 
session.  These  important  resolutions  are  printed  in  full  on 
p.  74  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  The  only  objections  to 
the  plan  which  were  advanced  in  the  discussion  rested  on  a 
total  misconception  of  it,  and  were  readily  answered. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  Association,  therefore,  to 
follow  up  the  long-drawn-out  discussions  of  college  entrance 
conditions  with  substantive  action.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  colleges  to  organize  the  board  as  proposed,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  get  under  way  in  time  to  hold  examinations 
in  June  next.  This  board,  composed  of  representatives  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  and  putting  a  uniform  inter- 
pretation upon  one  and  the  same  statement  as  published  in 
different  college  catalogs,  can  do  more  to  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  situation  than  any  other  body  could 
possibly  do.  In  time  the  relations  between  secondary  school 
and  college  will  become  normal  and  educational  instead  of  ab- 
normal and  pedagogical  as  now.  Incidentally,  an  equitable 
standard  will  be  set  by  which  real  colleges  may  be  distinguished 
from  nominal  colleges.  The  secondary-school  men  are  justi- 
fied in  hailing  this  step,  as  they  do,  as  the  beginning  of  their 
deliverance  from  bondage.  The  colleges,  however,  will  also 
be  the  gainers. 

When  the  New  England,  the  North  Central,  and  the 
Southern  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
follow  the  example  set  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
the  establishment  of  a  single  College  Admission  Examination 
Board  for  the  entire  country  will  be  in  sight. 


The  Hig-h-School  ^^  ^^  pathetic  to  find  that  in  New  Haven, 
Question  in  New  Conn.,  the  home  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  the  superintendent  of  schools  feels  obliged  to 
-devote  a  large  portion  of  his  annual  report  to  the  defense  of  the 
;public  high  school.  What  has  Yale  been  doing  all  these  years 
that  a  well-informed  and  well-nigh  unanimous  public  opinion 
-was  not  at  hand  to  ward  off  attacks  upon  the  high  school  and 
to  put  the  question  of  its  continued  existence  beyond  the  pale 
•of  discussion  ?     Superintendent  Kendall  goes  over  the  familiar 
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ground,  and  puts  his  case  as  lucidly  and  as  simply  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  a  community  which  had  never  heard  of  a  high  school. 
He  quotes  statistics,  he  cites  authorities,  he  shows  that  the 
high-school  attendance  is  drawn  from  every  element  of  the 
population.  This  is  all  exceedingly  well  done,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  a  vigorous  discussion  from  the  pen  of  Principal 
Scudder,  who  has  since  left  the  New  Haven  High  School  for 
the  principalship  of  the  New  Paltz  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal 
School.  But  how  long  must  an  Eastern  city  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  the  seat  of  a  great  university,  have  to  be  told  ele- 
mentary truths  as  to  the  American  system  of  public  education  ? 
When  will  the  time  come  in  the  Eastern  States  when  some 
things  educational  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  when  public 
attention  may  be  carried  forward  to  attack  new  problems? 


,  Supermtendent  Maxwell  of  New  York  and 

Note-taking      and  ,  .  ,,  ,       ,  .       . 

Note-books  his  colleagues  upon  the  board  of  exammers, 

Messrs.  Byrnes,  Hervey,  O'Connell,  and 
Smith,  have  issued  a  circular  to  teachers  on  note-taking  in 
courses  of  lectures  and  other  instruction,  which  is  so  thoroly 
sane  and  practical  that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  widely  read  and  acted  upon  by  teachers  and 
students  generally  thruout  the  country.  The  circular  was 
drawn  out  by  the  fact  that  the  note-books  submitted  to  the 
board  of  examiners  showed  that  much  time  and  energy  had 
been  wasted  thru  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  go  to  work, 

I.  As  to  quantity.  Most  of  the  note-books  submitted  were  too  volumi- 
nous. The  mechanical  labor  involved  in  their  preparation  was  evidently 
enormous.  If  the  note-taking  was  done  in  addition  to  the  reading  and 
thinking  involved  in  the  course,  the  burden  must  have  been  excessive :  if 
the  note-taking  work  was  done  instead  of  the  more  essential  and  legitimate 
work  of  the  course,  a  grave  error  was  committed.  The  time  in  any  class 
exercise  is  misspent  if  it  be  wholly  occupied  in  writing  at  top-speed,  and 
the  time  devoted  to  the  course  outside  of  class  is  misspent  if  spent  entirely 
in  making  a  copy  of  rough'notes.  It  is  not  the  faithfulness  of  such  teachers 
that  is  here  in  question,  but  their  misapplied  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  note-books  were  meager,  consisting  chiefly  of 
printed  syllabi  pasted  in,  or  of  short  sentences  selected  at  random  from 
lectures,  or  of  the  shortest  possible  answers  to  the  questions  of  a  syllabus. 
Such  note-books  lack  the  virtues  of  the  former  sort  and  they  have  grave 
faults  of  their  own.     Syllabi  prepared  by  the  lecturer  are  valuable,  provided 
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they  form  the  basis  of  the  student's  notes.     They  help  to  systematize  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  studied,  and  serve  to  refresh  the  memory. 

2.  As  to  quality.  The  essential  difference  between  a  good  note-book 
and  a  poor  one  lies  not  in  the  quantity,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  contents. 
The  most  common  fault  in  the  note-books  examined  is  this  :  They  contain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  word-for-word  transcription  of  the  lecturer's  lan- 
guage. Some  lecturers,  it  is  true,  seem  to  invite  this.  But  this  form  of  note- 
taking  is  the  lowest  form,  for  it  involves  the  least  possible  participation  and 
constructiveness  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  only 
a  low  grade  of  intelligence.  Some  excellent  conductors  of  courses  will  not 
allow  the  student  to  take  notes  in  class.  This  is  extreme,  and  not  generally 
applicable,  but  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Copious  note-taking  in 
class  tends  to  crowd  out  higher  activities. 

A  well-constructed  note-book,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits,  above  all,  the 
characteristics  of  selection,  subordination,  condensation,  and  originality. 

First,  selection.  There  are  many  things  in  a  recitation,  in  a  discussion, 
or  in  a  lecture — even  a  set  lecture — that  have  no  place  in  a  note-book  ;  as, 
for  example,  introductory  or  explanatory  matters  which,  like  scaffolding. 
are  important  at  the  time  the  structure  is  being  built,  but  of  no  use  what- 
ever afterward.  A  note-taker  should  distinguish  between  mere  scaffolding 
and  the  structure  itself,  and  embody  only  the  latter  in  his  notes. 

Again,  when  the  class-exercise  consists  in  the  development  of  an 
idea,  either  thru  discussion  in  which  the  class  participates,  or  thru  the  ex- 
position of  the  teacher,  the  student  must  carefully  discriminate  between 
processes  and  results,  and  between  those  things  that  have  an  essential  bear- 
ing on  the  point  in  hand  and  those  that  do  not ;  and  should  choose  for 
record  only  those  essentials  that  constitute  the  permanent  value  of  the 
course  to  him. 

Second,  subordination.  In  any  exposition  there  are  main  heads  and 
subordinate  heads.  In  some  cases  the  lecturer  carefully  indicates  these,  in 
which  event  the  student  has  only  to  make  clear  the  distinction  in  his  notes. 
In  other  cases  the  lecturer  or  instructor  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of  self- 
activity  on  the  part  of  his  class  and  leaves  them  to  organize  the  material 
presented.  In  any  event  such  organization  is  as  essential  in  note-taking  as 
it  is  essential  to  mastery  of  the  subject. 

Third,  condensation.  The  note-book  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
an  epitome.  The  best  notes  are  taken  by  those  who  possess  the  ability  to 
seize  the  salient  point  of  a  statement  or  of  a  discussion,  to  put  the  pith  of  a 
paragraph  in  a  phrase,  to  sum  up  a  discussion  tersely.  The  attainment  of 
this  power  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  taking  notes  in  the  right  way.  If  the 
student  limits  his  note-taking  in  class  to  heads  and  catch  words,  and  con- 
centrates his  whole  attention  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  then, 
after  digesting  the  lecture,  writes  up  his  notes,  he  will  find  that  he  has  not 
only  saved  his  strength  and  improved  the  quality  of  his  note-book,  but  that 
he  has  gained  a  better  mastery  of  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  has  acquired 
a  power  of  mind  he  did  not  have  before,  a  power  he  could  not  have  gained 
in  any  other  way. 

Fourth,  originality.  Some  of  the  best  note-books  are  those  which  con- 
tain not  the  words  of  another,  but  the  work  of  the  student  himself,  under 
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the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  lectures.  Here 
belong  laboratory  notes,  compositions,  digests  of  books  assigned  for  private 
reading,  projects  in  method,  and  all  similar  exercises.  Such  note-books  in- 
dicate effort  of  a  higher  order  than  the  others  in  question,  and  are  on  that 
account  the  more  acceptable. 


_j      ^.      ,       .     The  report  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  advisory 

Educational    uni-  ^  .^        .  . 

fication   in    New    commission  on  educational  unification   fully 

Yor    state  justifies  the  high  hopes  which  we  expressed 

last  month.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  main  principles  of  the 
report  have  received,  as  they  deserve,  well-nigh  unanimous 
support  from  educational  leaders  and  from  the  press,  and  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  they  will  be  enacted  into  law  by  the 
legislature  of  1900.  These  principles  we  take  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  attainment  of  real  as  distinguished  from  sham  uni- 
fication. This  is  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  includes  both  the  existing 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  separation,  in  this  Department  of  Education,  of  leg- 
islative from  executive  functions,  in  accordance  with  sound 
administrative  practice. 

3.  The  retention  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  as  the 
legislative  body  for  the  new  Department.  This  involves  a 
large  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Regents'  legislative  powers. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  single,  controlling  executive  officer  of 
dignity  and  authority  to  administer  the  executive  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  This  officer  is  to  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  is  virtually  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion for  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  York. 

All  else  is  detail,  and  good  men  may  differ  about  it.  On 
these  principles  we  take  it  for  granted  they  will  be  in  entire 
accord.  With  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  is  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  "  politics,"  the  State  of  New  York  will  gain 
the  best  administrative  framework  for  an  educational  system 
in  existence.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  man  who,  in  our 
judgment,  combines  in  the  fullest  degree  the  high  and  varied 
qualifications  required  of  the  Chancellor  is  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University. 
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The  English  Educational  review  for  Novem- 
Notes  and  News    ber  pubhshes  an  admirably  simple  and  clear 

exposition  of  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Thurber  of  Chicago  University. 


We  shall  soon  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  new  Ger- 
man degree  of  Dr.  rer.  tech.,  which  is  to  be  granted  to  grad- 
uates of  the  polytechnic  schools  in  Germany.  It  will  corre- 
spond to  the  Dr.  Phil,  of  the  universities. 

A  proposal  emanating  from  Dr.  Ernst  von  Sallwiirk  of 
Carlsruhe  is  agitating  the  gymnasial  teachers  of  Germany.  It 
is  that  Prima — the  last  two  years  of  the  gymnasial  program — 
be  divided  into  three  parallel  curriculums,  one  classical,  one 
modern  language,  and  one  natural  science.  The  discussion  of 
this  suggestion,  now  going  on  in  Germany,  seems  strangely 
like  an  American  debate  on  elective  studies  in  secondary  school 
and  college. 


The  Educational  Review  invariably  welcomes  any  rea- 
sonable attempt  to  sharpen  and  refine  the  terminology  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion,  to  be  found  on  p.  42  of  the  Report  of  the 
National  Educational  Association's  Committee  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  and  to  adopt  it  for  use  in  this  Review: 

Three  distinct  terms  seem  to  be  needed  :  {\)  program  of  studies,  which 
includes  all  of  the  studies  offered  in  a  given  school ;  (2),  curriculum, 
which  means  the  group  of  studies  schematically  arranged  for  any  pupil  or 
set  of  pupils  ;  (3)  course  of  study,  which  means  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
method  of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  of  instruction. 

Thus  the  program  of  studies  includes  the  curriculum,  and  may,  indeed, 
furnish  the  material  for  the  construction  of  an  indefinite  number  of  curricu- 
lums. The  course  of  study  is  the  unit,  or  element,  from  which  both  the 
program  and  the  curriculum  are  constructed. 


Herbert  Spencer  has  not  replied  frequently  enough  to  the 
more  powerful  critics  of  his  philosophic  system.  Few  stu- 
dents, therefore,  will  care  to  miss  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
review  for  December,  in  reply  to  the  vigorous  and  trenchant 
argument  of  Mr.  James  Ward's  Naturalism  and  agnosticism, 
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which  Professor  Wenley  reviews  in  the  present  issue  of  the 
Review. 


The  American  agriculturist  has  collected  and  published 
some  extremely  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  higher  educational  institutions  whose  fathers  are 
farmers.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  were  asked  to  report  their  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  for  1897-98,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  who 
belonged  to  the  "  agricultural  classes,"  as  shown  by  the  resi- 
dence or  occupation  of  their  parents.  Returns  were  received 
from  178  universities  and  colleges,  or  fully  half  the  number 
inquired  of.  They  reported  a  total  of  62,000  students,  out  of 
97,000  students  pursuing  the  liberal  studies  in  all  the  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  country,  tho  probably  the  actual 
enrollment  of  such  students  in  the  360  institutions  referred  to 
is  under  75,000.  It  is  believed  that  the  returns  cover  half  the 
number  of  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  country, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  institutions.  These  data  are  therefore  of  high  signifi- 
cance. 

Actual  Corrected 

Total  Students  reported  62,012  51,707 

Number  from  the  agricultural  classes 21,060  20,825 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm 33.9  40.2 

From  New  England 

Total  students  reported  5.956  1-554 

Number  from  the  agricultural  classes 562  453 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm 21.0  29.1 

From  the  Middle  States 

Total  students  reported 1 7.479  1 3.2 1 1 

Number  from  the  agricultural  classes 3.952  3.884 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm 28.8  29.4 

From  the  South 

Total  students  reported 10,093  9-634 

Number  from  the  agricultural  classes . .  4,928  4.904 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm 46.7  50.9 

From  the  Centr^al  West 

Total  students  reported 1 9-830  1 9,340 

Number  from  the  agricultural  classes 7,961  7.930 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm 40.  i  40.  i 
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From  the  West 

Total  students  reported 8,654  7,968- 

Number  from  the  agricultural  classes 3.657  3.65S 

Per  cent,  from  the  farm 42.7  45-8> 

Exclusive  of  a  few  city  colleges,  like  Harvard,  Pratt  Institute,  University 
of  Rochester,  Detroit  College,  Fisk  University,  etc.  The  data  in  detail  by 
States  and  for  each  institution  appear  in  a  pamphlet  with  a  further  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  35  to  40  per 
cent,  of  all  the  college  and  university  students  come  from  the 
farm.  Were  it  possible  to  go  into  the  matter  more  closely, 
it  may  be  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  students  seeking  the 
higher  education  come  from  the  agricultural  population. 
Even  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  the  farms  fur- 
nish directly  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  college  students,  and 
indirectly  many  more.  At  the  West  and  South,  the  higher 
education  draws  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  students  from  the 
families  of  farmers.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
statistics  are  called  remarkable. 


It  is  no  small  assistance  in  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge 
of  American  educational  ideals  and  methods  to  have  so 
sympathetic  and  well-informed  a  friend  and  observer  of  Ameri- 
can education  as  M.  Compayre.  He  contributes  to  the  Revue 
pedagogique  for  November,  1899,  a  careful  article,  thirty  pages 
in  length,  reviewing  recent  events  in  the  United  States;  an  arti- 
cle which  shows  on  every  page  insight,  discrimination,  and 
knowledge. 
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THE     STUDY     OF     EDUCATION     IN     AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97 
contains  an  interesting  table,  No.  41,  entitled:  "Technical, 
professional,  and  special  courses  of  study  maintained  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes."  One  of 
the  twenty  courses  included  is  "  pedagogy."  The  table  con- 
tains the  names  of  432  institutions,  of  which  220  maintained 
courses  in  this  subject.  The  table  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 


North  Atlantic  States 
Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,    . 
New  York, 
New  Jersey,     . 
Pennsylvania, 

South  Atlantic  States: 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 
West  Virginia, 


NUMBER  OF 
INSTITUTIONS 

NUMBER 

HAVING    COURSES 

IN   EDUCATION 

2 

0 

I 

0 

2 

I 

6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

20 

9 

4 

I 

30 

II 

67 

25 

I 

0 

8 

2 

5 

I 

8 

I 

3 

2 
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South  Atlantic  States  {Continued) : 
North  Carolina,        .... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia, 

Florida, 


North  Central 'States: 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois,    . 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa, 
Missouri, 
North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota, 
Nebraska, 
Kansas, 

South  Central  States 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas, 
Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory, 
Arkansas, 


Western  States 
Montana, 
Wyoming, 
Colorado, 
Arizona, 
Utah.       . 
Nevada, 
Idaho, 

Washington, 
Oregon, 
California, 


NUMBER  OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


H 

4 

lO 

6 
59 
33 

12 

30 
II 

9 

9 

21 

24 

3 

6 

II 

17 

186 

12 
23 
7 
4 
9 
13 
I 
2 
8 

79 


NUMBER 

HAVING    COURSES 

IN   EDUCATION 


23 
19 

6 

14 

10 

I 

4 

15 

II 

I 

S 

9 

10 

"5 

6 

14 
o 

2 

4 
.  8 
o 
o 
3 

37 


3 

I 

I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

0 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

0 

» 

5 

7 

5 

13 

4 

41 
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The  Report  thus  summarized  is  as  perfect  as  the  indefatiga- 
ble Commissioner  of  Education  could  make  it;  but  it  is  in- 
complete, as  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  It  does 
not  contain  all  the  universities  and  colleges,  or  all  of  them  that 
had  courses  of  instruction  in  education  in  1896-97.  Still  it  is 
a  valuable  table.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  when  studied 
under  a  geographical  aspect.  The  ratios  of  institutions  teach- 
ing education  to  the  whole  number  of  institutions  reported  in 
the  different  groups  of  States,  is  as  follows : 


North  Atlantic  States, 
South  Atlantic  States, 
North  Central  States, 
South  Central  States, 
Western  States, 


25 

67 

23 

59 

115 

1 86 

37 

79 

20 

41 

Total 220      :    432 

Back  of  these  ratios  are  factors,  social  and  economical, 
theoretical  and  practical,  historical  and  contemporary,  general 
and  personal,  that  it  would  cost  an  expert  a  whole  volume  to 
explain. 

Another  interesting  inquiry  relates  to  the  particular  institu- 
tions that  teach  the  subject,  taken  in  connection  with  those  that 
do  not  teach  it.  A  few  examples  confined  to  a  single  group 
of  States  will  be  given.  Brown,  Harvard,  and  Yale  universi- 
ties and  Middlebury  College  are  found  in  the  first  list;  Bow- 
doin,  Dartmouth,  and  Amherst  colleges,  and  the  University 
of  Boston  and  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  the  second  one. 
Again,  Cornell,  Columbia,  New  York,  and  Syracuse  universi- 
ties, the  University  of  Rochester  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, together  with  Swarthmore  and  Rutgers  colleges,  are 
found  in  the  one  column,  while  Colgate,  Union,  Princeton,  and 
Lehigh  universities,  and  Lafayette  and  Haverford  colleges  are 
found  in  the  other  column.  To  explain  why  the  one  group 
of  universities  and  colleges  teach  education,  while  the  other 
group  do  not  teach  it,  would  bring  into  view  causes  consid- 
erably different  from  those  involved  in  the  former  case;  as  a 
whole,  they  would  be  of  a  more  particular  character,  relating  to 
the  ideals  and  resources  of  institutions,  the  antecedents  and 
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views  of  faculties,  presidents,  and  boards  of  control,  and  the 
demands  of  constituencies,  which  last  topic  would  of  course 
run  into  the  more  general  causes. 

In  one  respect  the  table,  while  as  good  as  it  could  be  made 
with  the  materials  at  hand,  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It 
throws  no  searching  light  upon  the  character  of  the  courses 
that  are  offered  or  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  different 
institutions.  It  is  all  "  pedagogy  "  alike.  But  those  who  can, 
by  reason  of  their  independent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  read 
between  the  lines,  know  that  the  word  is  here  stretched  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  they  can  roughly  divide  the  220  universi- 
ties and  colleges  into  three  groups. 

1.  Those  that  furnish  some  lectures  or  a  course  of  text-book 
instruction,  or  possibly  a  combination  of  the  two,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  to  such  students 
as  see  fit  to  elect  the  work. 

2.  Those  that  have  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  educa- 
tion organized  on  the  normal-school  model;  such  instruction, 
whether  given  by  lectures  or  text-books,  or  partly  in  the  one 
way  and  partly  in  the  other,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the 
simple  elements  mentioned  above,  the  study  of  educational 
psychology,  school  supervision,  and  the  history  of  education, 
sometimes  including  a  little  child-study,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. Not  unf  requently  these  institutions  have  regular  normal 
departments,  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  college  depart- 
ments. 

3.  Those  institutions  that  aim  to  teach  education  rather 
than  "  pedagogy,"  if  the  two  subjects  may  be  set  in  contrast, — 
its  science,  art,  and  history, — as  a  university  or  college  subject, 
equal  in  rank  to  other  subjects,  employing  the  varied  re- 
sources of  the  best  university  and  college  instruction,  the 
library,  the  seminary,  the  laboratory,  and  even  practice  in  the 
schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  lecture  and  the  text-book.  This 
ideal  is  a  high  one,  and  no  institution  will  claim  that  it  fully 
realizes  it,  but  we  are  speaking  of  an  aim. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  rough  division 
of  the  institutions  whose  names  are  found  in  this  table.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  a  table  that  should  carefully 
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•distribute  the  220  universities  and  colleges  among  the  three 
classes;  but  probably  there  is  no  man  who  is  supplied,  at 
present,  with  the  information  that  would  enable  him  even  ap- 
proximately to  make  such  a  distribution.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  last  class  would  give  little  trouble,  but  to  separate  the 
first  and  second  classes  would  be  found  difficult  indeed. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  telling  how  many  stu- 
dents receive  instruction  in  education  in  these  institutions  of 
learning.  The  normal-school  table,  found  in  the  same  report, 
throws  a  single  gleam  of  light  upon  that  question.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  universities  and  colleges  in  1896-97  en- 
rolled 6489  students  in  teaching  or  education  who  did  not 
receive  instruction  in  other  courses  of  study.  These  are  the 
proper  normal  students  in  the  so-called  higher  institution,  and 
we  are  left  without  adequate  information  as  to  the  more  inter- 
esting branch  of  the  inquiry;  that  is,  the  number  of  real  uni- 
versity and  college  students  who  were  engaged  in  studying  the 
subject  of  education. 

If  we  had  a  closer  view  of  the  220  universities  and  colleges 
or,  better  still,  a  careful  account  of  the  work  in  education  that 
they  are  doing,  the  result,  from  one  point  of  view,  could  not 
fail  to  be  discouraging.  Such  division  or  account  would  show 
clearly  enough  that  much  the  larger  number  of  students  who 
receive  this  pedagogical  instruction  are  found  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  or,  to  change  the  form  of  the  statement,  that 
much  the  larger  amount  of  the  work  falls  below  the  proper 
university  and  college  level.  But  under  another  aspect  the 
table,  no  matter  how  closely  scanned,  is  distinctly  encouraging. 
This  aspect  comes  into  view  when,  ceasing  to  consider  the 
table  merely  as  an  exhibit  of  existing  facts,  we  take  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  past  and  the  future.  Only  twenty  years  ago 
such  a  table  as  No.  41  could  not  have  been  compiled; 
the  materials  did  not  then  exist,  because  education  as 
a  subject  of  university  and  college  study  was  practi- 
cally unknown.  It  is  true  enough  that  short  courses  of 
lectures  on  teaching  were  given  in  some  institutions  before  that 
time,  more  of  the  attendants  upon  them  coming,  probably,  from 
the  preparatory  departments  than  from  the  college  classes. 

/ 
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Thus  the  writer,  often  assisted  by  the  professors,  regularly 
lectured  on  teaching  each  fall  term  at  Hiram  College  from 
1870  to  1882;  and  this  was  simply  conforming  to  a  custom 
which  had  existed  in  that  school  from  the  day  that  President 
Garfield  became  its  leading  spirit  in  1856.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  still  in  active  service  who  received  a  strong 
impulse  from  those  lectures  of  Garfield's,  "  unscientific  "  as 
some  might  now  be  disposed  to  call  them,  and  the  writer  is 
happy  to  testify  that  he  is  one  of  them.  As  it  was  at  Hiram 
from  Garfield's  time  onward,  so  was  it  at  other  progressive 
schools  in  the  days  before  education  became  a  recognized 
subject  of  university  and  college  study.  But  more  than  this 
can  hardly  be  claimed.  A  further  example  may,  however,  be 
given.  About  the  year  i860  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  then 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  better  prepared  teachers  for  the  schools,  urged 
upon  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  university  the  wrong 
that  was  being  done  to  the  schools  of  the  State  by  their  failure 
to  give  the  students  some  special  instruction  in  the  work  in 
which  so  many  of  them  sought  temporary  or  permanent  em- 
ployment, and  tendered  his  own  services  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency; offering,  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  suit  his 
leisure,  to  give  to  the  Senior  class  and  such  other  students  as 
chose  to  attend  them,  a  free  course  of  lectures  on  the  princi- 
ples and  philosophy  of  education,  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  instruction  of  schools.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
such  a  course  was  given,  occupying  several  weeks,  and  em- 
bracing usually  two  lectures  a  week.  These  lectures  were 
attended  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  class,  but  also 
by  many  members  of  the  law  and  medical  schools.^ 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  give  education,  or  at  least 
teaching,  a  firm  university  or  college  status  before  success 
finally  crowned  any  one  of  them,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  an 
account  of  these  attempts,  including  the  first  one  that  fully 
succeeded. 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland  first  published  his  views  on  college 

'  See  an  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Gregory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,, 
found  in  the  Report  for  the  year  1879,  Ixxx-lxxxiv. 
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education  in  1842.^  These  views  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  influenced  by  foreign  ideas  and  systems,  but  to  have 
originated  mainly  in  Wayland's  own  observation  and  reflec- 
tion. They  were  considered  novel  at  the  time,  and  some 
thought  them  dangerou§,  but  they  slowly  made  their  way 
until,  in  time,  they  were  generally  accepted  by  college  authori- 
ties and  by  the  public.  He  would  be  a  bolder  man  than  even 
Wayland  himself  was  who  should  challenge  them  to-day. 
Naturally  enough  the  new  ideas  first  bore  fruit  in  Wayland's 
own  institution,  Brown  University,  of  which  he  was  president; 
but  not  until  he  had  more  thoroly  matured  them,  and  made 
them  more  concrete,  in  a  second  and  more  widely  known 
publication.^  In  this  document,  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
be  as  definite  as  possible,  this  distinguished  educator  laid  down 
the  principles  in  harmony  with  which  an  institution  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  adapting  its  instruction  to  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community  must  be  carried  on,  including 
under  the  last  one  the  courses  of  study,  fifteen  in  number,  that 
might  be  pursued;  one  of  them  being  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

Wayland's  report,  made  in  March,  1850,  was  at  once  ap- 
proved by  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  the  following  autumn  the  "  new  system," 
as  it  was  called,  was  put  into  operation  as  fully  as  the  circum- 
stances existing  permitted.  Furthermore,  it  continued  in 
operation  until  Wayland  resigned  the  presidency  in  1855,  and, 
in  a  more  or  less  crippled  form,  for  a  few  years  longer.  One  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  both  report  and  system  was 
freedom,  scope,  opportunity,  for  the  student,  and  another  one 
that  college  education  should  be  made  less  scholastic  and  more 
practical.*     Right  in  line  with  both  these  principles  was  the 

'  Thoughts  on  the  present  collegiate  system  in  the  United  States.     Boston,  1842. 

'  Report  to  the  corporation  of  Brown  University  on  changes  in  the  system  of 
collegiate  education.     Read  March  28,  1850.     Providence,  1850. 

^Perhaps  no  pamphlet  upon  education  ever  published  in  America  was  more 
severely  criticised  [than  this  Report].  In  New  England,  the  N^orth  American  and 
New  Englander  reviewed  it  adversely  .  .  .  The  tone  of  the  reviews  generally 
was  unfavorable.  From  a  great  many  sources  came  elaborate  defenses  of  the  old 
system,  and  particularly  of  the  classical  course  of  study  .  .  .  The  newspapers, 
truer  exponents  of  popular  thought  and  feeling,  were  almost  unanimous  in  welcom- 
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feature  of  the  new  system  that  is  described  in  the  following 
announcement : 

Didactics — This  department  is  opened  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
become  professional  teachers.  A  course  of  lectures,  commencing  on  the 
5th  of  November,  will  be  given  on  the  habits  of  mind  necessary  to  eminent 
success  in  teaching ;  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil ;  the  principles 
which  should  guide  in  the  organization  of  a  school ;  the  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  studies  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner ;  the  influences  to  be 
employed  in  controlling  the  passions,  forming  the  habits,  and  elevating  the 
tastes  of  the  young;  and  on  the  elements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  or  the  best 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
Mathematics,  Language,  and  the  various  other  branches  taught  in  our 
higher  seminaries.  All  these  lectures  are  accompanied  with  practical 
exercises,  in  which  each  member  is  to  participate. 

For  the  benefit  of  Teachers  generally,  a  class  has  already  been  formed, 
consisting  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  University.  This  class 
numbers,  at  present,  fifty  members.  Lectures  are  given  at  the  Lecture 
room  of  the  High  School,  on  Benefit  Street,  twice  a  week,  on  the  various 
topics  embraced  in  a  course  of  elementary  teaching. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  the  first  announcement  in 
respect  to  this  subject  that  any  American  university  or  college 
ever  made,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  printed  in  full.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Brown  University  catalog  in  1850-51,  and 
was  repeated  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Furthermore, 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  author  of  the  well-known  school  grammars 
that  bear  that  name,  and  one  of  the  thirty-one  Boston  school- 
masters who  had  attacked  Horace  Mann  on  the  publication  of 
his  Seventh  Report,  was  announced  as  professor  of  didactics. 
Then  in  1854-55  a  long,  black  line  appeared  on  the  faculty 
page  where  Professor  Greene's  name  had  stood,  and  in  room 
of  the  announcement  of  his  course  of  instruction  appeared 
the  following  notice : 

Didactics — In  consequence  of  the  establishment  in  Providence  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  instructions  in  this  department  of  the 
University  are   for  the   present   suspended.     Students  wishing  to   pursue 

ing  the  movement,  and  in  looking  hopefully  for  its  success.  And  the  people,  the 
mechanics,  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  hailed  the  approach  of  a  brighter 
day.  On  the  railroad,  by  the  wayside,  at  the  workbench  and  the  forge,  men  talked 
of  the  enlargement  of  education,  and  saw  in  him  who  had  suggested  the  change  a 
benefactor  of  humanity. — Francis  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Francis  Wayland,  D,  D.,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  New  York,  1868,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
93-94 
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a  course  in  a  didactics  may  do  it  in  connection  with  the  above  mentioned 
school. 

College  catalogs,  like  other  official  documents,  do  not  always 
tell  the  truth,  or  at  least,  the  whole  truth.  The  fact  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  opening  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  was  not  the  cause,  or,  at  least,  the  principal  cause,  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  chair  of  didactics,  but  that  it  was  men- 
tioned rather  as  a  means  of  covering  retreat  from  a  position 
that  the  university  could  not  hold.  At  all  events,  the  chair 
was  abandoned  from  lack  of  means  with  which  to  carry  it  on, 
and  thus  Brown  lost  the  opportunity  to  be  the  first  American 
institution  of  higher  learning  to  establish  and  permanently 
maintain  a  chair  of  education.  Nor  did  the  university  repeat 
the  experiment  until  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.*^ 

History  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  new  system.  German  professors  of  philosophy 
were  then  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  upon  education,  but  Dr. 
Wayland  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  German  universities.  He  visited  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia between  the  time  that  the  report  to  the  corporation  to 
Brown  University  was  read  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system;  but  the  University  of  Virginia  did  not  teach  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching.  Still  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  feature  in  Dr.  Wayland's  mind.  He  had 
been  much  impressed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton's  celebrated 
articles  on  university  history  and  reform  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv,  including  the  insistence  that  the  writer 
placed  upon  the  master's  and  bachelor's  degrees  in  the  old  uni- 
versities as  entitling  those  who  held  them,  or  even  requiring 
them,  to  teach  in  their  respective  faculties.     After  stating  in 

*  President  James  B.  Angell,  both  a  student  and  a  professor  at  Brown  University, 
at  least  tells  another  story.  Dr.  Wayland  expected  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  legislature  to  pay  the  salary,  or  part  of  the  salary,  of  the  professor  of  didactics  ; 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  pending  before  this  body  when  a  facetious  member  of 
one  of  the  houses,  who  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  seized  upon  the  unfortunate 
word  "  didactics  "  found  in  the  bill,  rung  the  changes  upon  it,  and  laughed  the  bill 
out  of  court.  Had  Dr.  Wayland  adhered  to  the  language  of  his  Report,  "  science 
of  teaching"  and  shunned  "didactics,"  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  result 
■would  have  been  different.  The  probability  is  therefore  that  the  chair  was  killed 
at  the  time  by  the  name  that  was  given  it. 
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the  Report  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  the  special  object 
for  which  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  were 
conferred,  he  quoted  the  passage : 

The  university  was  governed,  the  university  was  taught,  by  the  graduates 
at  large.  Professor,  master,  doctor,  were  originally  synonymous.  Every 
graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  publicly  in  the  university  the  sub- 
jects competent  to  his  faculty,  and  to  the  rank  of  his  degree;  nay,  every 
graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of  teaching  publicly,  for  a  certain  period, 
the  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  such  was  the  condition  involved  in  the  grant 
of  the  degree  itself.  The  Bachelor,  or  imperfect  graduate,  partly  as  an 
exercise  toward  the  higher  honor,  and  useful  to  himself,  partly  as  a  per- 
formance due  for  the  degree  obtained,  and  of  advantage  to  others,  was 
bound  to  read  under  a  master  or  doctor  in  his  faculty  a  course  of  lectures ; 
and  the  master,  doctor,  or  perfect  graduate,  was,  in  like  manner,  after  his 
promotion,  obliged  immediately  to  commence  {incipere),  and  to  continue 
for  a  certain  period  publicly  to  teach,  (regere),  some  at  least  of  the  subjects 
of  pertaining  to  his  faculty.* 

Still  further,  for  twenty  years  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  the  founding  of  normal  schools  had  been  a  prominent  edu- 
cational topic  thruout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  New 
England;  still  more.  Dr.  Wayland  was  eminently  practical  in 
his  cast  of  mind,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  the 
university  over  which  he  presided  into  closer  contact  with  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  far  wrong 
if  we  say  that  it  was  the  normal-school  spirit,  together  with  the 
practical  spirit  of  Wayland's  mind,  working  upon  the  facts 
of  university  history  furnished  by  Hamilton,  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  early  chair  of  didactics. 

At  the  time  the  Providence  experiment  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted little  attention.  Twelve  students  took  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  provided  in  1851-52.  No  account  of  the 
new  system,  other  than  the  official  documents,  it  would  seem, 
even  mentions  what  some  will  now  think  one  of  its  most  inter- 
esting features.^ 

•These  articles,  originally  published  in  June  and  December,  1831,  and  April, 
1834,  are  found  with  elaborate  appendices,  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discussions 
on  philosophy  and  literature^  education  and  university  reform  (Edinburgh  and 
London,  1866). 

'  Dr.  Wayland's  sons,  in  their  elaborate  memoir  of  their  father's  life  and  labors, 
give  an  interesting  account  of  the  new  system,  but  do  not  so  much  as  mention  the 
chair  of  didactics.  It  is  not  mentioned  either  by  R.  A.  Guild,  in  his  brief  account 
of  the  new  system,  found  in  History  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  1867,  pp. 
32,  34.  45. 

\ 
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The  next  attempt  to  introduce  the  subject  into  a  college  was 
made  at  Antioch,  Ohio,  in  1853.  One  of  the  motives  that 
impelled  Horace  Mann  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
College  when  it  was  tendered  to  him  was  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  some  of  the  "  normal-school  ideas  "  into  collegiate 
education,  such  as  women  teachers,  oral  instruction,  and  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  One  of  the  five  fea- 
tures that  characterize  the  curriculum  of  study  introduced  into 
that  institution,  is  thus  described  by  an  official  historian  :  "  The 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  was  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  course,  thus  incorporating  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing young  persons  for  teaching  into  the  very  organization  of 
the  college."  The  study,  which  was  purely  elective,  appeared 
in  the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  the 
one  case  this  is  the  description  given  of  the  work :  "  Didactics, 
or  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  Potter  and  Emerson's  School 
and  schoolmaster,  Page's  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  " 
and  this  in  the  other  one :  "  Didactics,  or  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching  continued."  Apart  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, these  quotations  reveal  the  character  of  the  instruction 
in  education  which  was  given  at  Antioch  college.  The  pro- 
fessor of  didactics  was  Miss  R.  M.  Pennell,  a  trained  normal- 
school  teacher  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  relative  of  Mr.  Mann's, 
who  also  taught  physical  geography,  drawing,  natural  history, 
and  civil  history.  But  the  soul  of  Horace  Mann  was  aflame 
with  interest  in  the  subject;  he  was  an  eloquent  platform  and 
institute  lecturer  on  education  and  teaching ;  and,  altho  we  have 
no  historical  evidence  on  the  point,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  did  not  himself  frequently  lecture  on  these  favorite 
themes.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  character  of  the  work  that  was  done;  it  was  normal-school 
and  not  university  work.  How  long  it  continued  we  are  not 
informed,  but  it  certainly  came  to  an  end  when  Antioch  Col- 
lege, owing  to  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  closed  her  doors 
early  in  the  Civil  War,  not  to  open  them  again  until  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  Even  while  it  lasted,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  number  of  the  students  who  took  the  work  belonged  to 
the  preparatory  or  extra-college  department. 
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In  1867  the  legislature  of  Missouri  authorized  and  required 
the  curators  of  the  State  University  to  establish  in  that  insti- 
tution a  professorship  to  be  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  and  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  discharge 
its  duties;  some  such  instruction  was  given  at  the  university, 
in  a  more  or  less  irregular  and  desultory  manner,  but  the  pro- 
fessorship was  never  firmly  established  and  permanently  filled 
until  the  year  1891.  Again,  the  University  of  Iowa  passed 
thru  a  normal-school  stage  of  development,  filling  the  years 
1856-73;  at  the  last  of  these  dates  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  didactics  was  estabHshed,  and  instruction  in  the 
last  named  subject  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

While  the  facts  that  have  been  stated  reveal  a  stream,  and  a 
slowly  growing  stream,  of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  educa- 
tion in  universities  and  colleges  from  1850  onward,  it  was  not 
until  1879  that  a  chair  was  at  last  established  exclusively  for 
this  purpose,  which  proved  to  be  permanent. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  factors  involved  will  not 
think  it  strange  or  accidental  that,  while  an  Eastern  institution 
first  proposed  to  teach,  and  did  first  teach,  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, it  was  a  Western  institution  that  first  solved  the  problem. 
In  his  annual  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  submitted  in  1874,  President  James  B.  Angell  of 
that  institution,  having  first  observed  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  always  engaged  in  teaching  for 
some  time  after  their  graduation;  that  the  faculty,  thinking  it 
might  be  of  service  to  the  most  deserving  students,  and  also  to 
the  schools,  to  ofifer  to  the  members  of  the  class  who  should 
by  special  examination  show  special  fitness  for  teaching  cer- 
tain branches  a  teacher's  diploma  signed  by  the  president  and 
professors  in  charge  of  the  studies  pursued,  and  that  several 
members  of  the  successive  graduating  classes  had  applied  for 
this  diploma  and  received  it,  said : 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  instruction  in  Pedagogics  would  be 
very  helpful  to  our  Senior  class.  Many  of  them  are  called  directly  from  the 
University  to  the  management  of  large  schools,  some  of  them  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  a  town.  The  whole  work  of  organizing 
schools,  the  management  of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  art  of 
teaching  and  governing  a  school, — of  all  this  it  is  desirable  that  they  know 
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something  before  they  go  to  their  new  duties.  Experience  alone  can 
thoroly  train  them.  But  some  famiUar  lectures  on  these  topics  would  be 
of  essential  service  to  them. 

Four  years  later  he  again  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Regents.  A  large  portion  of  the  students,  he  said, 
engaged  in  teaching  after  graduation;  some  adequate  exposi- 
tion of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  some  methodical 
discussion  of  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  schools, 
would  be  most  helpful;  the  new  system  would  easily  yield 
a  place  for  such  instruction;  perhaps  for  a  time  at  least  a  non- 
resident lecturer  occupying  a  portion  of  the  year  might  meet 
the  wants  of  students,  and  might  afford  the  faculty  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  value  of  such  a  course  as  was  suggested.  The 
new  system  referred  to  was  the  new  arrangement,  carried  into 
effect  in  1878,  whereby  the  range  of  elective  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity was  greatly  increased,  the  credit  system  substituted  for 
the  class  system,  and  such  distribution  of  the  required  work 
effected  that  students  could,  if  they  desired,  take  at  least  one 
elective  study  every  semester  thruout  their  course.  As  the 
courses  in  education  must  of  necessity  be  wholly  elective,  the 
pertinency  of  the  president's  remark  is  obvious  enough. 

In  June,  1879,  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  added  its  recommendation  to  the  presi- 
dent's recommendation,  and  the  Regents  took  the  desired 
action,  creating  and  filling  at  the  same  time  the  professorship  of 
the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Such  words  as  "  didactics  " 
and  "  pedagogics  "  were  avoided  in  naming  the  chair.  The 
circular  that  was  sent  out  in  August  following,  announcing  the 
new  step  that  had  been  taken,  views  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
fessorship more  broadly  than  President  Angell  had  done  in 
his  reports.  His  statement  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  ques- 
tion had  come  before  him  as  a  practical  problem;  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  recommend  graduates  for  positions  in  the 
schools,  and  felt  the  need  of  some  guidance  in  complying  with 
the  calls,  which  need,  taken  in  connection  with  his  convictions 
that  the  proposed  instruction  would  be  valuable  to  intending 
teachers,  led  him  to  his  conclusion.  But  the  circular,  widen- 
ing the  field,  stated  the  object  of  the  new  chair  as  follows : 
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I,  To  fit  university  students  for  the  higher  positions  in  the 
pubhc-school  service.  2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational 
science.  3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education  and  of  educa- 
tional systems  and  doctrines.  4.  To  secure  to  teachers  the 
rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a  profession.  5.  To 
give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  the  State  educational  system  by 
bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  closer  relation  with  the 
university.  Very  clearly  the  scope  of  the  work  had  expanded 
beyond  its  original  limits;  it  was  now  proposed  to  raise  educa- 
tion to  the  level  of  a  university  subject.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  early  ideal  has  ever  been  kept  in  view,  and  that  the  present 
head  of  the  department  sees  no  reason  for  either  changing  or 
materially  modifying  it. 

Referring  in  his  next  report  to  the  important  step  that  had 
been  taken  in  establishing  the  new  chair,  President  Angell  said 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  chair  exclusively  for  this 
work  in  any  other  American  college.  He  added  a  further 
justification  of  the  chair,  and  closed  with  assuring  the  con- 
ductors of  the  State  Normal  School  that  no  invasion  of  their 
province  was  intended.  "  The  line  between  their  work  and 
ours,"  he  said,  "  is  very  distinct."  The  university  wished  to 
aid  the  students  who  were  intending  teachers  to  prepare  for 
their  work;  while  the  normal  school  would  be  helped  rather 
than  hindered  if  the  university  should  succeed  in  strengthening 
in  the  minds  of  its  graduates  and  of  the  public  the  conviction 
that  there  is  indeed  a  philosophy,  a  science,  of  education,  which 
it  was  aiming  to  teach  to  such  of  its  students  as  desired  to 
receive  the  instruction. 

The  Board  of  Regents  made  a  happy  choice  in  selecting  its 
first  professor  of  education.  William  H.  Payne,  who  was 
called  to  the  new  chair,  was  recommended  for  the  position  both 
by  his  studies  of  his  subject  and  his  practical  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools.  He  pursued  a  course 
that  steadily  but  surely  won  the  confidence  of  the  teachers,  edu- 
cators, and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  State.  Pie  began  with 
a  modest  program  of  but  two  courses  for  the  year;  one  prac- 
tical and  one  historical,  philosophical,  and  critical,  each  em- 
bracing two  lectures  a  week.     The  work  expanded  as  time 
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went  on  until,  at  Professor  Payne's  withdrawal  from  the 
university  in  February,  1888,  he  offered  seven  different 
courses,  equal  to  twenty-one  hours  of  instruction  for  a  single 
semester.  Not  only  by  his  instruction  and  administration  of 
the  department,  but  also  by  his  writings,  he  firmly  established 
the  chair  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  university  con- 
stituency and  of  prominent  educators  thruout  the  country.  Of 
his  writings  mention  may  be  made  of  "  Education  as  a  uni- 
versity study  "  and  the  "  Study  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,"  both  to  be  found  in  his  well-known  volume, 
entitled  Contributions  to  the  science  of  education. 

At  present  ten  different  courses  are  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment, the  full  equivalent  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  semester. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  subject 
was  received  by  the  students  at  Ann  Arbor  could  be  desired 
than  the  history  of  the  steady  and  permanent  expansion  of 
the  field  of  study  and  instruction.  However,  the  statistics  of 
elections  confirm  this  view.  In  1879-80  the  number  of  such 
elections  was  97,  made  by  72  different  students;  in  1885-86 
there  were  180  elections  made  by  117  students.  Tradition 
relates  that  there  was  at  first  some  indifference  or  skepticism 
in  the  faculty  relative  to  the  new  professorship;  one  veteran, 
for  example,  asked  what  literature  there  was  for  the  professor 
of  education  to  teach;  but  this  state  of  mind  quickly  gave  place 
to  general  appreciation  and  conviction,  and  the  writer  is  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  old  feeling  now  exists. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1879,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation posted  the  books  to  date,  but  not  with  entire  accuracy, 
as  follows : 

While  efforts  are  thus  in  progress  for  multiplying  the  number  of  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers,  and  improving  those  in  operation,  many  colleges 
and  universities  are  making  special  provision  for  instruction  in  tlie  theory 
and  art  of  teaching.  Chairs  of  pedagogics  have  been  established  in  the 
Universities  of  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Iowa;  didactics  is  taught  by 
lectures  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  plans  are  making  for  courses 
of  lectures  in  pedagogics  in  Harvard  University.^ 

Harper's  Weekly  signalized  the  establishment  of  the  new 
chair  at  Ann  Arbor  in  a  brief  article  entitled  "  Teaching  how 
to  teach."     A  few  sentences  may  be  quoted : 

*p.  Ixxx. 
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The  University  of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  as  well  as 
efficient  of  our  great  schools  of  learning,  and  adapts  itself  with  singular 
facility  to  the  conditions  of  its  situation  in  a  rapidly  developing  country. 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  our  larger  universities  to  adopt  the  elective 
system  of  study,  and  its  spirit  has  been  always  hospitable  and  generous. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  its  recent  annals  is  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  education.  The  value  of  such  a  chair  is 
seen  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  generally 
fall  under  the  control  of  graduates  of  the  University.  .  .  This  action 
will  promote  the  highest  interests  of  education,  not  only  by  tempting  future 
teachers  to  the  training  of  the  University,  but  by  apprising  thr  public  that 
teaching  is  itself  an  art,  and  that  the  knowledge  how  to  teach  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  school  money  well  or  uselessly  spent  in  a  community. 
Both  the  education  and  the  charitable  systems  of  Michigan  have  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  the  good  example  set  by  its  University  will  be  doubtless 
heeded  and  followed  elsewhere.* 

We  cannot  now  follow  this  interesting  line  of  educational 
development  farther.  Down  to  1886  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Cornell  University,  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Kansas,  and  De  Pauw  University  had  established  chairs  of  edu- 
cation. Since  that  time  a  much  greater  number  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges  have  followed  the  example.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ere  long  every  institution  of  higher  learning 
that  claims  to  be  in  the  line  of  educational  progress  will  be 
found  giving  instruction  in  the  science,  art,  and  history  of 
education,  or  feel  called  upon  to  assign  a  special  reason  why 
it  does  not  do  so.  Those  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment 
in  the  matter  place  a  high  valuation  upon  what  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  have  done  already,  and  at  the  same  time  look 
to  them  with  greatly  increased  confidence  for  the  future. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 
University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

•July  26,  1879. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS  OF  FRANCE  ^ 

Thirty  years  ago  French  educational  journaHsm  did  not 
exist,  so  to  speak.  Hardly  more  than  two  or  three  journals 
were  devoted  to  questions  of  education  or  instruction.  But 
since  1870,  after  the  Republic,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  inspired  every  department  of  edu- 
cation with  splendid  energy,  since  the  creation  by  thousands 
of  new  schools,  there  has  been  a  change  indeed.  Our  hundred 
thousand  teachers,  men  and  women,  and  our  professors  of 
every  rank  more  and  more  feel  the  necessity  of  being  informed 
regarding  educational  events  and  the  ways  and  means  for 
better  work  with  their  classes.  The  educational  press  has  in 
fact  this  double  duty :  to  record  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  It  has, 
indeed,  still  another  function,  that,  namely,  of  timely  dis- 
cussion and  of  advocating  desirable  reforms;  and  there  is  al- 
ways reform,  amelioration,  progress  to  be  desired. 

In  all  of  these  directions,  the  utility  of  the  educational 
press  has  been  increasingly  evinced  and  recognized.  Its  de- 
velopment, naturally,  has  corresponded  with  the  growth  of 
public  education  itself.  Its  readers  now  are  very  numerous. 
Besides,  the  unceasing  efforts  toward  better  organization  have 
set  for  its  solution  a  vast  number  of  problems  undreamed  of 
during  the  former  period  of  long  inertia.  Finally,  liberty  of 
discussion  being  now  allowed,  many  who  formerly  were  silent 
because  forbidden  to  publish  their  views,  freely  take  the  pen 
and  express  their  opinions.  As  a  result  our  educational  jour- 
nals are  now  counted  by  the  hundred,  the  major  part  of  them 
being  devoted  to  popular  education,  for  in  this  domain  their 
work  is  especially  fruitful,  both  because  of  the  great  number  of 
readers  whom  they  address  and  because  of  the  relative  novelty 

'Translated  from   the  author's  manuscript  by  Frederic  L.   Luqueer,  Ph.   D., 
Principal  of  Public  School  No.  22,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  subjects  they  treat.  Each  year  sees  new  papers  appear, 
not  all  of  which  live;  but  some  easily  take  their  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  their  contemporaries  and  sometimes  even  surpass 
them.  The  educational  journalists  of  France  are  at  this  mo- 
ment a  veritable  power.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  formation 
of  their  "  general  associations,"  and  the  preparations  for  an 
international  congress  of  the  educational  press,  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  universal  exposition  of  1900." 

This  then  is  a  favorable  moment  for  briefly  sketching  the 
state  of  our  school  periodicals,  by  grouping  them  in  classes, 
without  any  exhaustive  enumeration,  and  by  laying  special 
stress  upon  those  which,  because  of  their  importance,  merit 
recommendation  even  to  readers  of  other  lands. 

Almost  all  the  journals  of  which  I  have  to  speak  are  inde- 
pendent publications,  due  to  private  initiative.  The  educa- 
tional press  is  as  untrammeled  as  the  political  press.  And  at 
times  our  educational  journalists  assail  the  administrative 
authorities  and  attack  the  governmental  acts  with  a  freedom  of 
criticism  that  would  not  perhaps  be  tolerated  in  New  York  or 
Chicago!  But  the  administration  lives  and  lets  live;  and,  be- 
sides, it  has  its  own  organs  constituting  in  some  sort  an  official 
press. 

There  is,  first,  the  Bulletin  administratif  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,'  a  compilation  of  all  the  official  acts  relative 
to  the  three  orders  of  schools,  primary,  secondary,  and  higher. 
xA.n  educational  character  is  given  to  this  state  publication  by 
its  containing  all  the  circulars  and  all  the  ministerial  instruc- 
tions issued  as  guides  to  the  teachers  in  their  work  as  pro- 
fessors and  educators. 

Then  there  are  the  departmental  Bulletins  de  I'instruction 
primaire,  organs  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Academy  and  of  the 
departmental  councils.  These  bulletins — there  is  one  for  every 
department — are  in  periodical  form  of  monthly  issue,  and  are 

*  L' Association  g^n&ale  des  membres  de  la  pr esse  de  V enseignentent  was  founded 
January  27,  1897.  It  published  in  1899  its  first  report ;  its  president  is  M. 
Beurdeley,  mayor  of  the  8th  arrondissement  of  Paris. 

^Bulletin  administratif  du  ministlre  de  V instruction publique,  a  weekly  publica- 
tion (Imprimerie  nationale,  5  fr.  a  year). 
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much  the  same  as  the  annual  reports  of  your  superintendents 
and  of  your  boards  of  education.  They  have  to  do  only  with 
elementary  education,  and  are  sent  gratuitously  to  all  teachers. 
Their  main  purpose  doubtless  is  to  make  known  the  adminis- 
trative acts,  nominations,  transfers,  disciplinary  penalties,  dates 
of  examination  and  of  cantonal  conferences,  and  so  on.  But 
they  also  enable  the  inspectors  of  the  Academy  to  exercise  direct 
educational  influence  upon  all  the  teachers  under  their  author- 
ity. They  contain  the  reports  of  examination  boards,  accounts 
of  educational  conferences,  suggestive  notes  by  instructors 
upon  the  various  subjects  taught;  they  recommend  improve- 
ments. Precisely  because  they  are  departmental  and  respond 
to  the  local  needs  of  this  or  that  region,  these  bulletins  of  the 
local  administration  render  most  important  service;  they  are 
the  papers  first  read  by  every  instructor  in  France. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  the  distinct  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  different  orders  of  instruction  that  ob- 
tain with  us.  Your  secondary  education  and  your  higher  edu- 
cation overlap  in  certain  of  their  phases,  since  some  of  the 
colleges  are  annexed  to  the  universities,  forming  one  organ- 
ism, so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  your  journals  have  a  natural 
tendency,  very  marT<ed,  for  instance,  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view^ to  subserve  the  interests  of  both  orders  of  instruction, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  those  of  the 
universities  at  the  same  time.  In  France — whether  for  good 
or  ill  matters  not  for  the  moment — the  demarcation  is  very 
distinct  between  the  various  institutions  of  learning,  and,  con- 
sequently, between  the  journals  representing  them.  We  have 
thus  to  distinguish  three  groups  of  periodicals — those  of  the 
higher  education,  those  of  secondary  education,  and,  finally, 
those  of  elementary  education. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  group  of  journals  representing  the 
higher  education  stands  the  Revue  internationale  de  I'enseigne- 
ment,  published  by  the  Societe  de  V enseignement  superieur.* 

*  Revue   internationale   de   V enseignement,  founded    in    1881,  monthly   (Paris  : 
Librairie  Marescq,  24  fr.  a  year). 
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This  society  is  composed  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
professors.  M.  Pasteur  was  a  member  of  it;  and  I  may  men- 
tion, among  the  Hving,  M.  Berthelot,  the  great  chemist,  M. 
Boissier,  permanent  secretary  of  the  French  Academy;  M. 
Brouardel,  the  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris;  M.  La- 
visse,  the  illustrious  historian,  and  others  of  equal  prominence. 
Long  edited,  in  the  widest  and  most  liberal  spirit,  by  M.  E. 
Dreyfus-Brisac,  the  Revue  internationale  continues  to-day  the 
same  efficient  and  liberal  journal,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Francois  Picavet,  master  of  conferences  of  the  Ecole  pratique 
des  hautes  etudes.  Covering  twenty  years,  it  forms  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  thirty-eight  volumes,  in  which,  it  may 
be  said,  there  have  been  discussions  of  all  the  questions  and 
reports  of  all  the  events  of  concern  to  higher  education,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  prospectus  published  July  i,  1897,  by  the  new  man- 
agement, the  threefold  aim  of  the  higher  education  was  stated : 
First,  to  advance  scientific  work;  second,  to  train  teachers  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  third,  to  direct  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  of  the  nation;  and  the  purpose  was 
set  forth  to  make  the  Revue  also  subserve  these  three  ends. 
"  The  main  articles — which  for  the  most  part  must  be  brief  by 
reason  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  matters  treated — 
are  to  be  supplemented  by  a  chronicle,  by  notes,  discussions, 
communications,  news  and  information,  analyses  and  reports, 
a  bibliography,  a  review  of  periodicals,  French  and  foreign.'* 
The  prospectus  goes  on  to  enumerate  nineteen  classes  of  ques- 
tions or  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Revue. 

Truly  international,  as  its  title  would  indicate,  the  Revue 
internationale  closely  follows  the  movements  of  foreign  uni- 
versities. Some  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  articles,  it  traced  the 
history  of  the  organization  of  Harvard  University.  This  year 
it  has  also  given  account  of  the  universities  of  Sicily,  of 
Belgium,  of  the  new  university  at  Bombay,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  of  Clark  University.  But  naturally  it  more 
fully  represents  the  French  universities,  after  having  aided  in 
their  foundation  by  its  vigorous  campaign  urging  the  trans- 
formation of  our  higher  education.     It  has  correspondents  and 
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associate  editors  in  our  various  provincial  faculties,  and  it 
would  aspire,  without  trespassing-  upon  the  particular  publica- 
tions of  each  university,  to  be  the  real  center,  the  collective  or- 
gan of  our  sixteen  universities  of  France. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  moreover,  and  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
life  of  the  French  universities,  the  privileges  that  have  been 
granted  them,  the  relative  autonomy  which  they  now  enjoy 
will  result  in  a  happy  movement  of  decentralization,  and  will 
lead  them  to  develop  with  greater  effectiveness  and  success 
the  bulletins  and  annals  already  issued  by  the  majority  of  them. 
Among  these  provincial  periodicals  I  may  mention  the  Annales 
de  rUniversite  de  Grenoble,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
March  i,  1889;  the  Bulletin  de  la  societe  des  amis  de  I' uni- 
versity de  Lyon,  which  dates  from  1888,  and  is  edited  by  a 
committee  of  the  professors  of  that  university;  the  Revue 
Bourguignonne  de  I'enseignement  superieur,  organ  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Dijon;  the  Revue  d'Auvergne, 
published  by  a  society  of  the  friends  of  the  University  of  Cler- 
mont, the  Bulletin  de  I'Universite  et  de  I'Academie  de  Lille,  the 
Revue  des  lettres  fran<^aises  et  etrangcres,  annals  of  the  south- 
ern universities,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  and  Bordeaux. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  these  various  publications,  which  are 
less  educational  journals — altho  questions  of  method  and  of 
program  are  often  discussed — than  scientific  and  literary  re- 
views, in  which  the  university  professors  publish  the  results  of 
their  studies  and  instruction.  Such  also  is  the  character  of 
a  Paris  publication,  the  Revue  des  cours  et  conferences,  which, 
since  1892,  has  reproduced  every  week  the  lectures  of  the  most 
noted  professors  of  the  Sorbonne  or  of  the  provincial  uni- 
versities. 

Secondary  education  and  higher  education,  I  have  said,  have 
more  distinct  boundaries  in  our  French  system  than  in  the 
American  plan  of  instruction.  They  nevertheless  have,  even 
with  us,  necessary  interconnections,  and  it  follows  that  our 
journals  of  instruction  do  not  always  strictly  confine  them- 
selves to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  orders  of  instruction. 
The  Revue  int emotional e  itself  does  not  refrain  altogether 
from  incursions  into  the  domain  of  secondary  education.     This 
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year  it  has  more  than  once  touched  upon  questions  of  the 
baccalaureate,  which,  in  some  sort,  is  a  mixed  question,  since 
the  baccalaureate  is  the  certificate  given  for  secondary  studies, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  professors  of  the  faculties  of 
arts  and  sciences  who  confer  the  degree.  It  has  occasion  also 
to  treat  of  subjects  relating  solely  to  secondary  instruction; 
so  that  its  influence  is  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  higher  in- 
struction. I  might  cite  other  examples.  This  very  year  there 
has  appeared  the  Revue  Internationale  de  I' enseignement 
mathematique,^  which  embraces  these  two  domains,  and  which 
has  as  editors  university  professors  and  professors  from  the 
lycees.  I  must  mention  an  article  in  the  first  number,  by  M. 
A.  Binet,  entitled,  Pedagogie  scientiHque,  which  has  a  general 
value  applicable  to  every  grade  of  instruction;  and  also  a  paper 
by  M.  Laurent,  Considerations  sur  V enseignement  des  mathe- 
matiques  dans  les  classes  des  "  spcciales,"  which  has  to  do  with 
the  teaching  only  of  the  lycee,  the  said  classes  of  special 
mathematics  being  those  given  by  the  lycee  in  preparation  for 
the  polytechnic  school. 

Our  secondary  education  tends  more  and  more  to  have  its 
own  special  journals.  A  society  has  existed  now  for  twenty 
years  for  the  study  of  questions  relating  to  the  programs,  to 
the  discipline,  and  to  the  general  organization  of  the  lycees 
and  colleges.  It  has  had  noted  men  for  presidents,  such  as 
M.  Michel  Breal  and  M.  Alfred  Croiset,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  letters  of  the  University  of  Paris.  This  is  an  unofficial 
association,  a  kind  of  independent  council  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, which  discusses  and  sometimes  criticises  the  official  de- 
cisions of  the  Conseil  superieur  of  public  instruction.  Like  the 
Societe  d' enseignement  superieur,  it  publishes  a  bulletin, *  which 
contains  verbatim  reports  of  its  sessions,  and  administrative 
decisions  and  nominations,  but  which  also  includes,  with  a 
review  of  the  educational  press  and  a  bibliography  of  the  chief 

*  L  \nseignement  math/matique,  issued  every  two  months.  The  first  number 
was  published  January  15,  1899  (Paris:  Librairie  Carre  et  Naud).  A  similar 
publication   is   L  'education   maih/matique,   bi-monthly   (Paris :  Librairie    Nony). 

*  L  'enseignement  secondaire,  organ  of  the  society  for  the  study  of  questions  of 
secondary  instruction,  bi-monthly  (Paris  :  Librairie  Belin,  10  fr.  a  year). 
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works  appearing,  various  articles  upon  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
It  is  in  this  cohection  that  we  find  most  freely  expressed  the 
real  opinions,  the  plans  for  reform,  of  teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  To  illustrate,  let  me  mention  some  of  the 
latest  articles :  "  Reform  of  instruction  in  geography,"  "  The 
study  of  antiquity  in  the  lycees  for  girls,"  "  Classical  studies 
and  life,"  "  National  education  and  classical  antiquity." 

Uenseignement  secondaire  is  before  all  else  a  journal  of  dis- 
cussion, of  investigation,  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
lycees  and  colleges,  and  of  the  reforms  that  should  be  effected 
in  them.  Quite  other  is  the  character  of  the  Revue  universi- 
taire,'  which  has  appeared  for  seven  years  in  monthly  issues, 
of  more  than  one  hundred  pages  each,  and  which  aspires  above 
all  to  direct  the  work  of  the  professors  without,  however,  ex- 
cluding general  studies  on  subjects  such  as  history,  philosophy, 
or  literature.  In  each  of  its  numbers  this  review  publishes, 
under  the  heading  Examens  et  concours,  the  subjects  and  the 
texts  of  compositions  set  for  the  fellowship  competitions,  and 
for  the  examinations  for  license,  together  with  directions  and 
bibliographical  notes  upon  the  authors  selected  for  the  pro- 
grams of  these  concours,  all  to  assist  the  candidates  in  their 
preparation.  Another  department,  devoted  to  the  classes  of 
the  lycee  and  of  the  college,  to  those  of  modern  instruction  as 
well  as  to  those  of  classical  instruction,  gives  texts  of  Greek 
and  Latin  versions  accompanied  by  their  translation,  Greek 
and  Latin  themes  followed  by  a  critique,  French  compositions 
with  instructions  and  even  plans  to  aid  in  their  treatment.  .  . 
These  are  the  practical  and  professional  services  rendered  its 
readers  by  the  Revue  universitaire.  But,  in  addition,  it  keeps 
them  informed  of  scholastic  events  and  of  recent  publications 
by  its  monthly  chronicle,  by  its  notes  and  comments,  and  by 
a  bibliography,  very  complete  and  accurate,  which  includes 
the  works  of  other  countries.  Finally,  about  the  first  half  of 
each  number  is  filled  with  general  studies  upon  the  most  va- 
ried subjects,  questions  of  method,  essays  of  literary  criticism, 
etc.     By  reason  of  the  variety  of  its  departments  and  the  im- 

"^ Revue   universitaire,  monthly  (Paris:    Librairie  Colin,   I2  fr.  a  year).     The 
first  number  appeared  January  15,  1892. 
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portance  of  its  articles,  the  Revue  univcrsitaire  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  educational  reviews. 

I  may  mention  next  the  Correspondance  universitaire,  also 
edited  by  professors,  a  monthly  journal  recently  founded;  the 
Bulletin  de  V enseignement  secondaire  de  I' Academic  de  Tou- 
louse, which  differs  from  its  confreres  in  that  it  is  published 
outside  of  Paris;  and  various  journals  which,  instead  of  repre- 
senting secondary  instruction  in  its  entirety,  are  special  organs 
of  this  or  that  phase  of  such  instruction,  the  Revue  de  I'cn- 
seignement  des  langues  vivantes,  the  Bidletin  de  la  societe  dcs 
profcsseurs  elementaires,  that  is  to  say  of  those  masters  wh(\ 
in  the  lycees  and  colleges,  give,  in  their  classes  of  the  ninth, 
eighth,  and  seventh  grades,  instruction  preparatory  to  the  regu- 
lar studies  of  classical  or  modern  secondary  instruction.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  creations  for  which  France  is 
indebted  to  the  Republic  and  to  a  democratic  regime  is  the 
organization  of  secondary  instruction  for  young  girls,  main- 
tained now  for  thirty  years.  The  state  supports  lycees  and 
colleges  for  girls,  for  which  it  regulates  the  study-programs 
and  appoints  the  professors. 

The  distinguished  man  who,  as  member  of  parliament,  con- 
tributed the  most  to  this  movement,  the  success  of  which  grows 
year  by  year,  and  which  has  resulted  in  substituting  for  the 
monastic  education  of  the  convents  and  ecclesiastical  schools 
a  liberal  education  calculated  to  form  women  cultured  and  with 
the  modern  spirit,  M,  Camille  Sec,  now  counselor  of  state,  is 
not  content  with  having  had  passed  the  law  of  December  21, 
1880,  which  instituted  the  Lycee  des  jeimes  Mies.  He  has  car- 
ried on  the  work  in  assuring  their  development  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  review,  L' enseignement  secondaire  des  jeunes 
Mles,^  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  women. 

*  I  ought  to  mention  a  certain  class  of  journals  which,  without  being  precisely 
educational  publications,  give  to  the  professors  of  the  lycees  and  colleges  most 
useful  information  upon  the  special  subjects  of  their  instruction  ;  the  [ournal  de 
physique,  chimie,  et  histoire  naturelle  (Paris  :  Delagrave,  monthly  publication,  lo 
fr.  a  year) ;  the  Bulletin  des  sciences  mathhnatiques  et  physiques  eUinentairet 
(Paris  :  Rue  Antoine,  Dubois,  6  fr.  a  year)  ;  the  Nouvelles  annates  des  mathhna- 
tiques, journal  for  candidates  for  the  special  schools,  for  the  license,  and  for  fellow- 
ships (Paris  :  Gauthiel  Villars),  and  others. 

*  n  enseignement  secondaire  des  jeunes  filles,  monthly,  founded  in  1882  (Paris  : 
Librairie  Cerf,  13  fr.  a  year). 
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This  review,  now  in  its  eighteenth  year,  is  at  once  a  journal 
of  information  and  of  practical  direction;  it  gives  each  month 
the  official  documents,  circulars,  and  ministerial  regulations; 
it  re-edits  documents  of  educational  history  relative  to  the  in- 
struction of  women;  and,  finally,  it  has  the  originality  to  pub- 
lish the  compositions  of  the  pupils,  and  exercises,  annotated 
and  corrected,  which  may  serve  as  models  or  texts  for  com- 
parison. 

If  one  would  essay  the  classification  of  our  educational  jour- 
nals, he  would  have  to  place  himself  successively  at  different 
points  of  view.  He  would  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  among  these  periodicals,  which  are  not  all,  whatever  their 
ambition,  of  equal  importance,  the  greater  number  are  organs 
of  the  great  Parisian  libraries,  each  editor  striving  for  the 
honor  of  founding  and  perpetuating  a  special  publication, — 
like  the  Manuel  general,  published  by  Hachette;  the  Volume, 
published  by  Colin;  the  remainder  are  organs  of  the  societies 
of  instruction  and  education;  for  instance,  the  Bulletin  de  la 
ligue  de  V enseignement .  From  another  point  of  view,  dis- 
tinction would  be  made  between  the  journals  designed  for  the 
school  instructors,  which  print  instructions  and  directions,  and 
which  discuss  all  questions  of  scholastic  interest;  and  those 
which,  like  Le  petit  Frangais  ^^  and  Le  St.  Nicolas,^^  visit  the 
scholars,  themselves,  the  children,  with  their  instructive  and 
entertaining  stories.  In  the  class  of  journals  for  instructors, 
a  new  subdivision  appears  of  those  magazines  designed  either 
to  direct  and  advise  the  teachers  in  the  regular  and  normal 
work  of  the  school,  or  to  assist  and  enlighten  them  in  the  work 
supplementary  to  the  schools,  in  the  courses  for  adults  and 
■conferences.  In  a  completely  organized  system,  in  which  the 
educational  press  would  exactly  correspond  to  the  diversity  of 
need,  there  would  be,  perhaps,  special  journals  for  each  kind 

^  "*Z^  pelit  Fran^ais,  illustrated  weekly  for  boys  and  girls,  in  its   twelfth  year 
^Paris  :  Librairie  Colin,  7  fr.  a  year). 

"  Z^  Saint  Nicolas,  illustrated  journal  for  boys  and  girls,  appearing  every 
Thursday  since  1882  (Paris  :  Librairie  Delagrave).  In  the  category  of  journals  for 
scholars  must  be  included  the  Magasin  d' Education  et  rkr Nation  (Paris  :  Hatzel), 
in  which  have  appeared  stories  by  Jules  Verne. 
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of  school,  for  the  eeoles  maternelles,  for  the  primary-elemen- 
tary schools,  for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  normal  schools; 
but  such  specialization,  perhaps  desirable,  has  not  yet  been,  and 
probably  will  never  be,  attained;  tho  there  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  in  that  direction.  The  majority  of  our  jour- 
nals continue  to  treat  all  the  subjects  of  concern  to  primary 
education  in  all  its  forms  and  grades,  in  order  to  liave  suffi- 
cient subscribers.  We  have  seen  many  school  papers  die,  pre- 
cisely because  they  addressed  but  a  limited  number  of  teachers, 
and  consequently  could  have  but  few  supporters. 

Finally,  in  concluding  this  attempt  at  classification,  I  must 
note  the  differences  which  separate  the  magazines  which  are 
altogether  practical,  and  in  which  the  instructors  find  mate- 
rials for  their  lessons;  and  the  theoretical  journals  of  a  higher 
character,  in  which  the  larger  problems  of  education  are  ex- 
amined in  a  philosophical  spirit.  To  this  last  category  be- 
longs the  Revue  pedagogiqiie,'^^  which  is  our  journal  nearest 
akin  to  the  Educational  Review.  Founded  some  twenty 
years  ago,  in  1878,  by  men  of  repute,  it  became,  in  1882,  the 
organ  of  the  Musee  pedagogique.  It  is  semi-official  in  char- 
acter, since  it  is  edited  by  a  committee  named  by  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  and  whose  chairmen  have  been  the 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  M.  Greard,  and  the  director  of 
primary  instruction,  for  a  long  period,  M.  Buisson,  and  to-day, 
M.  Bayet.  It  thus  expresses  to  a  certain  extent  the  general 
thought  and  the  policy  of  the  central  educational  administra- 
tion. It  has  had,  it  has  now,  as  contributors,  the  most  repre- 
sentative men  among  French  educationists;  and  it  may  in 
truth  be  said  of  this  publication,  without  wronging  others,  that 
in  our  scholastic  world  it  is  the  leading  review. 

Nor  does  it  neglect  to  inform.  Each  month  it  publishes 
literary  and  scientific  notes  and  comments,  a  review  of  books 
and  periodicals,  a  chronicle  of  elementary  instruction  in  France, 
and  foreign  notes.  During  the  last  year  or  two  this  latter 
department  has  been  greatly  developed.  One  after  another 
the  French  schoolmen  who  are  best  informed  regarding  the 

'*The  Revue  pidagogique  appears  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  even  during  the 
two  vacation  months  (Paris  :  Delagrave,  12  fr.  50  a  year). 
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scholastic  institutions  of  other  countries,  have  described  in 
some  detail  the  educational  progress  of  the  year  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  in  the  other  civilized  countries. 

The  originality  of  the  Revue  pedagogique  consists  no  less  in 
the  efforts  it  has  made  to  attain  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
weekly  publications,  in  which  the  practical  and  professional 
have  the  leading  place.  "  Our  work," — say  the  first  editors 
in  the  prospectus  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  number, 
July  15,  1882, — "our  work  is  to  furnish  an  open  forum  for 
the  highest  and  most  disinterested  discussions,  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  more  thoughtful  public  an  organ  in  which 
may  be  fully  treated  the  questions  relating  to  primary  instruc- 
tion and  to  the  education  of  the  people."  The  review  holds 
to  this  program  in  publishing  exhaustive  articles  upon  various 
phases  of  doctrine,  and  critiques  upon  educational  history.  If 
it  follows  with  interest  real  facts,  daily  events,  it  takes  still 
more  interest  in  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  it  contributes  to  this 
progress  by  studying  the  general  questions  of  method,  of  dis- 
cipline, of  the  relations  between  education  and  psychology,  the 
principles  and  the  spirit  of  instruction. 

The  Revue  pedagogique  is  thus  the  chief  of  our  periodicals 
devoted  to  theoretic  studies,  to  the  philosophy  of  education;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one.  It  would  be  unjust,  for  instance,  to 
fail  to  recognize  the  part  played  in  the  development  of  general 
ideas  even  by  those  journals  whose  essential  aim  is  to  facilitate 
the  daily  task  of  the  instructors.  I  name,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Manuel  general  de  rinstruction  primaire,^^  which  adds  to 
its  other  merits  that  of  being  the  veteran  of  our  educational 
press.  It  might  be  compared  to  your  American  journal  of  edu- 
cation, as  regards  age,  at  least.  It  was  founded  in  1833  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Guizot,  some  months  previ- 
ous to  the  famous  law  of  June  30,  1833.  It  was  thus  the  con- 
temporary of  the  first  step  in  advance  taken  by  nineteenth- 
century  France,  in  matters  of  elementary  instruction;  it  has 
had  a  prosperous  existence  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
is  now  entering  its  sixty-seventh  year — a  long  life  for  a  jour- 

^^  Le  manuel  g^n^ral  de  V instruction  primaire,  weekly  journal  for  teachers 
(Paris  :  Hachette,  subscription  price  for  foreign  countries,  7  fr.  75,  a  year). 
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nal.  During  its  extended  career  it  has  had  very  different 
forms:  from  1833  to  1840,  it  was  the  official  journal  of  the 
ministry;  then  it  became  independent,  deriving  its  influence  and 
authority  from  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  editors.  It  has  played 
a  great  part  in  the  development  of  our  scholastic  organization. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  journals  to  demand  free  and  compulsory 
education.  It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as  directors 
men  of  fine  sentiment  and  intelligence,  notably,  from  1850  to 
1865,  M.  Th.  Henri  Barrau,  and  from  1865  to  1891,  M.  De- 
fodon,  both  of  whom  were  signalized  by  their  elevated  and 
profound  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher,  and  by  their  clear  understanding  of  the  future  of 
popular  education.  Under  both  the  monarchy  and  the  em- 
pire it  was  the  pioneer  of  elementary  instruction,  the  messenger 
of  hope  and  promise  presaging  the  democratic  laws  of  the 
Republic.  And  even  yet,  altho  the  redoubling  of  our  peda- 
gogic activity  has  created  very  many  formidable  competitors, 
it  maintains  its  position;  it  continues  to  render  most  valuable 
service,  rejuvenated  and  strengthened  by  its  present  editor, 
M.  F.  Buisson,  who  three  years  ago  resigned  the  directorship 
of  elementary  instruction  only  to  serve  the  same  cause,  both 
by  his  lectures  in  the  University  of  Paris  as  professor  of  the 
science  of  education,  and  by  his  articles  and  his  editorial  in- 
spiration as  director  of  the  Manuel  general. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Manuel  general  contains,  in  the  first 
place,  a  Partie  generale,  the  character  of  which  may  be  seen 
by  a  summary  of  the  contents  for  October  7,  1899 :  First,  under 
the  heading.  Education  et  enseignement,  an  informal  discus- 
sion by  M.  Buisson  with  his  readers,  upon  the  question,  Ou 
somnes-nousf  and  then  various  articles  of  scholastic  interest 
and  pedagogic  doctrine :  Inauguration  de  la  premiere  uni- 
versite  populaire;  Comment  il  faut  entendre  la  discipline  a 
I'ecole  primaire?  Then  follows  a  separate  section  devoted  to 
the  Opinions  de  nos  lecteurs;  another  for  Correspondance,  that 
is  to  say,  for  questions  of  detail  upon  which  the  editors  of  the 
Manuel  are  interrogated  and  to  which  they  reply;  a  series  of 
Varietes  litteraires,  a  Revue  of  the  educational  press;  and, 
finally,  the  Actes  oMciels,  concerning  primary  instruction.     In 
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a  second  department,  entitled  Semaine  scolaire,  readers  of  the 
Manuel  are  given  directions  and  models  for  exercises,  and  les- 
sons in  the  various  subjects  of  school  instruction;  the  programs 
established  by  the  regulations  of  January  18,  1887,  are  here 
commented  upon  and  detailed.  Instructors  needing  a  guide 
have  but  to  open  the  Manuel  general  to  find  their  weekly  task 
traced  in  advance;  the  directions  furnished  are  so  precise  that 
but  a  slight  personal  effort  is  called  for.  Finally,  to  the  school 
department  are  added  supplements  which  sometimes  relate  to 
the  composition  subjects  propounded  in  examinations  of  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  sometimes  determine  programs  and  pre- 
sent materials  for  the  evening  classes,  adult  courses,  and  popu- 
lar conferences. 

The  Manuel  general  is  not  the  only  veteran  in  the  great 
army  of  primary  journals.  Beside  it  must  be  placed  a  similar 
publication,  the  Journal  des  instituteurs,  which  has  run  a  course 
of  forty-three  years. ^*  In  this  also  there  is  a  more  general 
part  followed  by  a  school  department  of  class  preparation. 
This  second  part  predominates.  The  Journal  des  instituteurs 
has  always  had  a  marked  preference  for  the  technical  side  of 
instruction.  It  was  in  its  columns  that  M.  Rapet,  one  of  our 
most  widely-known  educators  of  the  second  empire,  wrote  his 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  present  director  of  the  journal,  M.  Seignette,  has  published 
as  a  supplement,  entitled  L'ecole  moderne,  a  complete  course  of 
primary  instruction.  General  educational  studies,  however, 
also  have  a  place  in  the  Journal  des  instituteurs,  since  it  num- 
bers among  its  frequent  contributors  one  of  the  men  who,  in 
these  later  years,  have  given  mind  and  heart  to  the  service  of 
popular  education,  M.  Edouard  Petit,  the  apostle  of  adult 
courses  and  post-scholastic  work. 

Still  another  journal  of  honorable  age  and  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  foregoing  is  Uinstruction  primaire.^^  This 
periodical  was  founded  in  1879.  I*  declares  frankly  that  it 
does  not  aspire  to  lofty  educational  speculation,  but  aims  sim- 
ply to  be  what  its  sub-title  indicates,  "  a  journal  of  practical 

^^ Journal  des  instituteurs,  weekly  (Paris  :  Paul  Dupont,  7  fr.  50  a  year). 
'*Z  'instruction  primaire,  weekly  (Paris  :  Librairie  Belin,  7  fr.  50  a  year). 
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instruction."  U instruction  primaire  has  counted  more  than 
twenty  thousand  subscribers,  when  competitors  were  less  nu- 
merous than  at  present,  and  when  there  were  no  journals  more 
ardent,  more  filled  with  faith  in  the  future  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

Among  these  newcomers,  which  are  rapidly  growing  up 
beside  the  older  ones,  we  must  name  two  publications  whose 
success  is  constantly  increasing :  Le  volume,^^  and  L'ecole  nou- 
velle}''  The  essential  thing  in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature, 
as  in  all  other  human  enterprises,  is  that  it  should  have  at  the 
head  a  man  who  is  the  soul  of  it,  whose  strong  will  shapes 
every  detail  of  its  publication,  who  by  his  experience  and  per- 
sonal knowledge  is  in  the  mid-current  of  scholastic  affairs,  and, 
finally,  whose  mind  and  heart  are  well-springs  of  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm.  A  good  journal  presupposes  a  good  director; 
and  such,  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  the  director  of  the  Manuel 
general,  M.  Buisson;  such  are  also,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
the  director  of  L'ecole  nouvelle,  M.  Devinat,  who  at  the  same 
time  is  director  of  the  first  of  our  normal  schools,  L'ecole  nor- 
male  d'instituteurs  de  la  Seine;  and  of  Le  vfilume,  M.  Jules 
Payot,  who  has  recently  assumed  its  direction,  and  who  for 
some  years  has  been  distinguished  both  by  his  ardor  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  by  his  interesting  works:  Leducation  de  la 
volonte,  and  Conseils  aux  instituteurs  et  institutrices. 

All  our  journals  of  elementary  education  have  one  trait  in 
common,  namely,  their  devotion  to  democratic  and  republican 
education.  But  there  are  degrees  in  zeal ;  and  perhaps  it  is  Le 
volume  which,  in  this  respect,  takes  the  lead.  In  the  prospectus 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  number  of  the  new  series, 
that  of  October  7,  1899,  M.  Payot  makes  the  following  declara- 
tion :  "  Our  aim,  Frenchmen  and  Republicans,  is  the  more  and 
more  complete  realization  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals, in  the  political  order,  and  of  nations,  in  the  international 
order."  And  raising  his  voice,  he  cries :  "  All  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  our  patriotism  is  of  superior  quality  and  that  its  true 
name  is  fraterility  and  future  reconciliation  with  all  countries 

"  Z^  volume,  weekly  (Paris  :    Librairie  Colin,  7  fr.  a  year). 

^'^  L'ecole  nouvelle,  weekly  (Paris  :  Librairie  Delagrave,  10  fr.  50  a  year). 
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great  and  small.  Who  does  not  see  that  if  we  represent  this 
idea  in  all  its  purity  our  moral  force  in  Europe  will  be  vastly- 
increased  !  "  With  such  alluring  aims  a  journal  is  lifted  far 
above  the  role  of  scholastic  monitor;  it  becomes  an  instrument 
of  high  moral  and  social  propaganda.  But  while  interested, 
above  all,  in  the  "  republican  and  patriotic  inspiration "  it 
would  breathe  into  primary  education,  M.  Payot's  journal  is 
to  be  scarcely  less  heedful  concerning  the  vital  questions  of 
instruction,  of  method,  of  teaching.  On  this  point  he  an- 
nounces himself  absolute  reformer.  "  Our  methods,"  he  af- 
firms not  without  exaggeration,  "  have  remained  monarchic, 
like  our  manners.  Le  volume  will  endeavor  to  transform  our 
methods  to  accord  with  our  republican  institutions;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  substitute,  for  our  passive  methods,*  active  meth- 
ods, inspiring  personal  research.  It  would  lead  the  children 
to  observe,  to  imagine,  and  would  guide  them  to  proper  induc- 
tion and  deduction.  The  teacher  must  talk  less  and  the  pu- 
pils more.  War  must  be  waged  against  merely  customary  pro- 
cedure, against  everything  that  is  not  alive.  .  ."  Here  a 
splendid  program,  truly :  there  needs  but  fulfillment. 

With  more  modest  tone  Vecole  nouvelle,  which  for  three 
years  has  well  approved  itself,  pursues  the  same  end,  and  justi- 
fies its  title.  None  of  our  journals  is  more  sincerely  animated 
with  the  modern  spirit,  nor  puts  forth  greater  effort  to  widen 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  our  teachers.  L'ecole  nouvelle  has 
already  realized  the  promises  of  Le  volume.  The  supplements 
of  professional  aid  designed  for  masters  and  pupils  and  for 
adults  are  not  enough ;  it  seeks  to  develop  general  ideas ;  it  pub- 
lishes articles  of  M.  Jules  Roche,  the  former  minister,  upon  the 
budget  and  the  finances  of  the  State;  of  M.  P.  Baudin,  the 
present  minister  of  public  works,  upon  the  "  Spirit  of  liberty  "; 
it  seconds  the  efforts  made  by  M.  Demolins,  author  of  a  recent 
book  of  considerable  note,  A  quoi  tient  la  superiorite  des  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  introduce  English  methods  of  education  into 
France.  In  your  American  journals  you  speak  freely  of  Cuba, 
of  the  Philippines,  of  Hawaii;  so,  too,  L'ecole  nouvelle  treats 
of  Madagascar,  of  Tunis,  and  even  of  Fashoda.  It  does  more : 
it  organizes  scholastic  explorations  in  Algeria.     It  strives,  in 
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a  word,  to  nourish  the  ideas  tending  to  develop  among  the 
youth  of  France  the  taste  for  colonization  and  for  foreign  ven- 
tures; and  joins  the  propaganda  made  by  the  special  journals, 
for  example,  La  France  de  demain,  published  by  the  Comite 
Dupleix  and  by  M.  Bonvalot,  the  celebrated  explorer/* 

For  four  years,  from  1892  to  1895,  M.  F.  Buisson  initiated 
a  very  happy  movement  by  creating  an  organ  of  entirely  novel 
character  designed  to  serve  as  intermediary  between  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  and  the  instructors.  This  was  the 
Correspondance  generate  de  I'instruction  primaire.  Teachers 
of  every  rank  wrote  for  it.  Educational  questions  were  pro- 
pounded and  they  were  treated  with  great  freedom.  Opinions 
most  divergent  were  expressed,  and  the  discussions  continued 
between  the  correspondents,  M.  Buisson  participating  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  open  forum,  free  to 
everyone  having  something  to  say,  has  not  been  continued.  It 
was  like  a  permanent  educational  congress,  inviting  all  to  take 
part. 

Another  journal,  whose  loss  we  must  also  deeply  regret,  was 
L'ami  de  I'enfance,  which,  during  more  than  fifteen  years,  was 
our  kindergarten  magazine,  the  organ  of  our  French  methods 
of  maternal  education.  Mme.  Pauline  Kergomard,  inspector 
general  of  the  ecoles  maternelles,  largely  inspired  and  directed 
it,  making  it  the  treasury  of  her  good  sense  and  heart. 

But  I  should  never  finish  if  I  should  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  bibliography  of  our  educational  press. 
To  have  enough  subscribers  for  all  the  journals  seek- 
ing readers,  France  would  have  to  count  ten  or  twenty 
times  its  present  force  of  instructors.  The  supply  cer- 
tainly exceeds  the  demand.  But  while  passing  over  a 
certain  number  of  publications  more  or  less  unimportant, 
altho  none  of  them  are  without  interest,  I  must  at  least  in- 
clude in  my  catalog  the  following :  Uunion  pedagogique  fran- 
gaise,^^  which  is  in  its  eighth  year;  it  is  an  independent  organ 

"Za  lecture  en  classe  is  like  a  supplement  to  L'icole  nouvelle ;  it  publishes 
stories,  historical  narratives,  and  dramatic  pieces  of  our  best  authors  (Paris  : 
Librairie  Delagrave). 

'•  L' union  pedagogique  franfaise,  bi-monthly  (Paris :  Librairie  Delarne,  3  fr. 
a  year). 
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of  primary  instruction,  and  includes  among  its  contributors 
a  great  number  of  instructors;  U avant-garde  pedagogique,  a 
monthly  journal  which  treats  the  questions  of  the  hour  in  short 
and  sprightly  articles,  and  often  humorous;  Le  courrier  des 
examens/'^  which  publishes,  twice  a  week  during  sessions  and 
on  Saturdays  at  other  times,  reports  of  the  various  primary 
examinations  and  advice  for  examination  preparation;  Le  petit 
journal  d'education  et  d' instruction,^^  etc. 

It  is  well  known  what  importance  we  have  attached,  during, 
these  later  years  in  France,  to  what  we  call  "  post-scholastic  " 
work,  that  is  to  say,  to  enterprises  aiming  to  continue  the  action 
of  the  school,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  children,  of  the  young 
people,  of  all  those  who,  after  leaving  the  elementary  school, 
lack  means  to  enter  our  high  schools,  our  ecoles  primaires 
superieures,  and  of  those  who,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  are 
forced  by  their  circumstances  to  gain  their  livelihood  in  the 
shop,  in  the  counting  house,  or  on  the  farm.  Millions  of 
young  people  would  see  their  studies  broken  off,  their  intel- 
lectual culture  neglected,  if  help  did  not  come  in  the  form  of 
conferences,  of  adult  courses,  free  lectures,  and  evening  schools... 

To  respond  to  this  want,  to  guide  the  movement  and  aid 
the  efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  what  may  supplement  the 
school,  special  journals  were  needed.     Chief  of  these  we  must 
name  the  journal  Apres  I'ecole,^^  which,  as  its  title  indicates, 
is  addressed  specially  to  those  who  are  no  longer  at  school. 
Accordingly,  technical  instruction  preponderates — agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial.     Studies,  however,  of  general  literary 
or  scientific  culture  are  not  neglected.     Each  number  con- 
tains selections  of  prose  and  of  poetry,  designed  to  serve  as 
texts  for  reading  in  the  conferences,  or  other  instructive  and. 
recreative  gatherings.     A  characteristic  feature  of  the  jour-' 
nal  Aprds  I'ecole  is  its  Revue  illustree  d'enseignement  popu-  > 
hire,  with  its  supplement  of  prints  in  black  and  in  colors, 
which  may  be  easily  transferred  to  glass  to  serve  for  luminous 

'"(Paris  :   Libraiiie  Delagrave,  15  fr.  a  year). 
"  (Paris  :  Librairie  Brison,  3  fr.  a  year). 

^"^ Apris  ricole,   18  numbers  a  year  (Paris:     Librairie  Cornely,   8  fr.  for   for- 
eign countries).     The  first  number  appeared  October  5,  1895. 
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projection.  These  lantern  views  are  more  and  more  being 
used  in  the  conferences ;  they  are  in  demand  everywhere. 

To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  this  periodical,  whose  director 
is  a  general  inspector  of  primary  instruction,  M.  Rene  Leblanc, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  our  normal  and  elementary  schools,  we 
name  the  contents  of  a  recent  number,  that  of  July  5,  1899: 
first,  a  model  conference.  La  declaration  des  droits  de  I'homme] 
then  articles  of  applied  science,  L'utilite  des  oiseaux  an  point 
de  vue  agricole,  Des  experiences  sur  I'air;  instructive  articles : 
Les  carrieres  industrielles  et  commerciales,  Comment  on  doit 
voyager;  then  a  series  of  literary  readings  from  our  poets  and 
novelists;  finally,  in  the  supplement,  a  Histoire  du  costume 
masculin  en  France,  accompanied  by  eight  views  for  projec- 
tion. 

•  For  the  same  cause  works  the  Societe  nationale  des  confe- 
rences populaires,  founded  December  5,  1890,  which  publishes, 
at  irregular  intervals.  Bulletins  each  containing  the  model  of 
a  complete  conference.  These  bulletins  are  sent  gratuitously 
to  everyone  who  will  engage  to  use  their  texts  in  public  con- 
ferences or  in  the  adult  courses. 

In  a  country  centralized  as  is  France,  Paris  is  the  chief 
source  of  educational  influence;  it  is  in  Paris  that  most  of  our 
journals  are  published.  But  during  the  past  few  years  a  happy 
tendency  has  sprung  up  toward  the  creation  of  provincial  jour- 
nals, which  has  attained  some  success.  Take,  for  example, 
L'ecole  laique  of  Toulouse,  the  editions  of  which  number  more 
than  twenty  thousand  copies,  a  vigorous  paper,  interested 
above  all,  in  the  defense  of  the  instructing  force,  and  which, 
in  its  aggressive  polemics  against  scholastic  authorities,  has 
certainly  more  than  once  committed  what  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago might  call  the  crime  of  Idse  majeste.  Then  there  is  L'en- 
seignement  pratique,  published  in  Pontivy,  in  Bretagne,  which 
has  the  novel  feature  of  a  special  department  for  the  schools 
attended  by  the  little  Bretons  who  can  neither  speak  nor  under- 
stand French.  Finally, — and  many  omissions  must  be  par- 
doned,— there  is  La  discussion  pedagogique,  issued  from  Cha- 
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teauroux,  Indre;  and  Le  maitre  pratique,  journal  of  the  pro- 
vincial instructors,  which  is  printed  at  Bourg,  Ain.^^ 

Outside  of,  or  on  the  border,  so  to  speak,  of  the  normal  field 
of  education  and  of  general  instruction,  there  are  educational 
problems  concerning  children  who  are  abnormal.  It  is  to 
these  special  problems  that  a  recently-founded  publication  is 
devoted,  the  Revue  internationale  de  pedagogie  comparative, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bourneville,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Health, 
Paris.^*  This  endeavors  to  study  thoroly  the  physiology  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  of  stammerers,  of  the  idiotic  and  deformed, 
in  order  to  remedy  their  physical  or  moral  maladies ;  and  there 
is  hope  that  from  its  observations  and  experiments  conclusions 
may  be  derived  of  value  even  in  the  education  of  normal  chil- 
dren. A  work  of  social  renovation  is  attempted  "  by  the 
mother,  for  the  afflicted  one,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
and  the  physician."  We  cannot  but  wish  best  success  to  this 
original  enterprise.  It  already  has  its  well-wishers  in  the 
United  States,  the  June  number  containing  among  its  other 
papers  an  article  by  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  upon  "  Chorea  in  the 
public  schools  " ;  and  another  by  Miss  Alice  Moss  upon  the 
"  Mothers'  congress  in  Michigan." 

France  has  no  great  scholastic  associations  like,  for  instance, 
your  National  Educational  Association.  But  we  neverthe- 
less have  a  certain  number  of  independent  societies  of  instruc- 
tion who  join  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  state  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  Some  of  these  date  far  back :  La  societe 
pour  I'instruction  elcmentaire,  constituted  June  17,  181 5,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  publishes  a  Journal 
d'education  populaire;  the  Societe  Franklin,  organized  in  1862, 
with  the  main  purpose  of  developing  popular  libraries,  which 
also  has  its  Bidletin  mensuel;  L'association  philotechnique, 
created  in  1848  under  the  inspiration  of  republican  ideas,  whose 
Bulletin  has  appeared  each  month  since  January  i,   1880;  fi- 

^'  I  may  name  also  the  Btilletiti  des  instituteurs  du  Nord,  the  Bulletin  des 
instituteurs  de  Puy  de  Dome,  the  Bulletin  de  I  'association  des  instituteurs  de  la 
Gironde,  L' union  pidagogique  de  Lyon,  the  Bulletins  of  the  instructors  of  La  Loire 
Inferieure,  of  the  alumni  of  the  normal  school  of  Basses-Pyrenees. 

^^  Revue  internationale  de  pedagogie  comparative  {l^  antes:  Place  Royal,  i  ;  lo 
fr.  a  year).     The  first  number  appeared  March  i,  1899. 
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nally,  and  without  naming  all,  the  society  which  certainly  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
which  has  fought  valiantly  for  legislation  furthering  free,  com- 
pulsory, and  non-sectarian  instruction,  the  Ligue  frangaise  de 
I'enseignement,  founded  by  Jean  Mace,  in  Alsace  in  1866, 
which  continues  its  propaganda  both  by  the  annual  assemblies 
it  convokes  successively  in  the  various  provincial  towns  and 
by  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  issued  now  since  1881,  which 
is  the  organ  of  its  labors.*"* 

The  journals  of  which  we  have  thus  far  spoken  are  all  laic, 
non-sectarian;  they  are  the  organs  of  public  and  national  in- 
struction. But  instruction  independent  of  the  state  also  has 
its  publications.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  still  powerful  notwith- 
standing the  many  attempts  at  its  suppression,  has  edited,  not 
without  interruptions,  for  forty-three  years,  an  important  re- 
view, Etudes  religieuses,  philosophiques,  historiques  et  lit- 
tSraires.'^^  This,  doubtless,  is  first  of  all  a  review  analogous 
to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  or  to  the  Revue  de  Paris,  in 
which  the  major  part  is  filled  by  articles  of  erudition,  of  critique 
written  by  Jesuit  fathers.  But  the  Jesuits  are,  above  all  else, 
a  teaching  congregation,  and  pedagogy  often  enters  their  re- 
view. It  often  vigorously  criticises  the  scholastic  institutions 
of  the  state,  the  methods  of  the  University  of  France,  and  ex- 
pounds the  principles  of  the  old  and  unchanging  educational 
theory  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 

As  regards  secondary  instruction,  it  is  in  L' enseignement 
Chretien  "  that  we  must  look  for. the  thought  of  the  houses  of 
religious  education,  which  are  allied  and  associated,  tho  be- 
longing to  different  congregations,  in  one  crusade  against  the 
state  establishments,  of  which  they  are  important  competitors. 
The  later  numbers  of  this  year  contain  the  report  of  the  Con- 
grds  pour  la  liberte  de  I'enseignement  held  in  Lyons,  July  23, 

*•  Bulletin  de  la  ligue  frattfaise  de  I  ^enseignement,  issued  every  two  months 
(Paris  .  Rue  St.  Honore,  75  ;  6  fr.  a  year). 

^* Atudes  religieuses,  by  Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  monthly  (Paris: 
Librairie  Victor  Lacoffre). 

"  L' enseignement  chretien,  organ  of  the  alliance  of  the  houses  of  Christian 
education,  bulletin  of  secondary  instruction,  monthly  (Paris  :  Librairie  Poussielque, 
II  fr.  a  year). 
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1899.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  are  also  active  contributors  to  L'en- 
jeignement  chretien. 

In  independent  elementary  instruction,  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  the  society  incorporated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  J.  B.  de  la  Salle,  are  the  preponderating  influence. 
But  in  their  form  of  educational  theory,  new  questions  do  not 
intrude  very  often;  discussion,  so  to  speak,  is  impossible  in  a 
■closed  system.  Thus  the  Bulletin  de  Voeuvre  du  venerable  de 
ia  Salle,  a  quarterly  publication,  has  no  aim  other  than  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  society  of  the  Brothers.  I  may  mention  fur- 
ther in  this  category  of  sectarian  periodicals,  L'cducation,  a 
journal  of  the  elementary  schools  (Paris,  Poussielque),  and 
Le  journal  des  religieuses  institutrices  et  des  freres  institu- 
teurs  (Paris,  Rue  de  I'Abbaye,  3).^* 

In  a  review  incomplete  as  is  this,  not  all  the  productions  of 
the  French  educational  press  have  been  inventoried.  Still, 
those  mentioned  in  this  summary  sketch  together  make  a  not 
unimportant  figure,  youthful  tho  it  be.  If  we  compare  it  with 
the  press  of  the  United  States,  we  may  find  it  still  lacking  in 
variety,  in  liveliness  and  interest.  Nor  does  it  make  enough 
use  of  pictures  and  illustrations.  In  this  respect  your  Journal 
of  education  and  your  School  journal  set  examples  we  are  too 
slow  in  following.  Another  fault  is  that  the  editors  confine 
themselves  too  strictly  within  the  limits  of  school  questions; 
they  do  not  shed  light  enough  for  their  readers  upon  political 
and  social  events,  upon  the  world's  progress.  The  ideal  ele- 
mentary-school journal  will  be  a  single  journal  enabling  in- 
structors to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  all  others.  It  will 
furnish  them  with  the  directions  and  materials  they  need,  both 
for  their  professional  education  and  for  their  school  exercises. 
It  will  also  give  succinct  account  of  all  important  events  in 
France  and  in  the  neighboring  states.  Some  of  our  periodi- 
cals are  already  entering  this  path;  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  persevere. 

^^For  education  conformable  to  tlie  Protestant  churches,  hardly  more  may  be 
•named  than  the  Bulletin  de  la  soci^lS  pour  V encouragement  de  Vinstruction 
J>rimaire  pariiii  les  prolestanti  de  France,  a  quarterly  publication  (Paris  :  8  Rue  de 
Solferino)  ;  and  the   Vie  chrelienne,  founded  in  1884. 
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Finally,  what  remains  to  be  hoped  is  that  more  and  more 
the  scholastic  press,  without  departing  from  just  moderation 
and  courtesy,  will  discuss  frankly  and  with  perfect  liberty  all 
the  problems  of  education  and  instruction;  and  that  by  its  well- 
advised  criticisms  it  will  arouse  from  indolence  and  somnolence 
the  official  administration,  ever  ready  to  fall  asleep.  In  a 
democratic  state,  a  press  which  does  not  content  itself  with 
reporting  accomplished  reforms  and  with  furnishing  the  means 
for  carrying  them  out,  but  which  ceaselessly  would  originate 
new  reform,  has  a  great  role  to  play.  Outside  the  agitation  of 
politics  and  the  tumultuous  battles  of  parliaments,  it  works  in 
the  serene  region  of  ideas.  Not  published  every  day,  it  need 
not  contain  the  hasty,  ill-considered  articles  of  the  political 
press.  It  treats  of  things  of  which  it  has  experience,  upon 
which  it  works  and  thinks  without  ceasing.  It  is  thus  des- 
tined to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  It  speaks  to  the  family 
no  less  than  to  instructors  and  pupils,  in  revealing  all  the  bene- 
fits of  national  education,  and  in  inspiring  more  and  more  in 
all  hearts  a  taste  for  study  and  the  love  of  universal  instruc- 
tion which  alone  makes  a  people  free,  great,  and  happy. 

Gabriel  Compayre 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Lyons 


Ill 

ON     COLLEGE    ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS     IN 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

During  the  investigation  of  college  entrance  requirements 
undertaken  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1895, 
that  organization  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  and  in  1896  the  latter  body  appointed 
a  committee  of  twelve,  under  the  chairmanship  of  its  presi- 
dent. Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
modern  languages  in  secondary  education,  and  to  examine  into 
and  make  recommendation  upon  methods  of  instruction,  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  such  other  questions  connected  with 
the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  might  re- 
quire consideration. 

That  committee  issued  comprehensive  circulars  to  about 
2500  teachers,  received  and  collated  several  hundred  replies, 
conducted  a  large  correspondence,  exchanged  views  by  mail 
and  at  meetings,  and  finally  reported  to  the  Modern  Language 
Association  in  December,  1898.  The  report  is  now  available 
in  printed  form.^  It  traverses  succinctly  these  subjects:  The 
value  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  education ;  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  including  the  grammar 
method,  the  natural  method,  the  psychological  method,  the 
phonetic  method,  and  the  reading  method;  method  as  related 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers;  modern  languages  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  the  extension  of  the  high-school  course;  and 
the  proposal  of  three  national  grades  in  preparatory  instruc- 
tion in  the  modern  languages,  namely:  elementary,  interme- 
diate, and  advanced,  with  suggestions  to  teachers  and  speci- 
men examination  papers  for  each  grade. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  this  report  is  the  most  im- 

^  Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  July,  1899.  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Educational  Association.     188  p.     25  cents. 
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portant  educational  document  on  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages yet  published;  and  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  modern  language  teacher  in  the  country.  Various  use- 
ful treatises  and  combinations  of  treatises  on  the  subjects  here 
covered  have  appeared  at  intervals ;  but  none  so  compact,  pithy, 
lucid,  and  impartial;  while  the  final  recommendations  justify 
the  claim  that  they  are  as  free  as  possible  from  any  vagaries  of 
personal  prejudice. 

At  the  outset  the  committee,  for  its  own  guidance,  was  com- 
pelled to  reach  a  provisional  conclusion  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  aim  and  end  of  secondary  instruction.  Its  members 
believe  that  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  in  schools  has 
a  distinct  educational  value  of  its  own,  and  that,  as  a  great 
majority  of  those  studying  the  modern  languages  in  school  do 
not  go  to  college  at  all,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  propose  any 
arrangement  which  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  secondary 
instruction  in  French  and  German  existed  only  for  the  sake 
of  preparation  for  college.  Their  first  resolution,  therefore, 
which  was  passed  unanimously,  maintained  that  secondary  in- 
struction in  French  and  German  should  not  be  differentiated 
according  as  the  pupil  is  or  is  not  preparing  for  college.  Col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  then,  should  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  national  grades  of  secondary  instruction. 

Passing  now  to  a  review  of  the  subjects  examined  by  the 
committee,  we  may  note  that  the  report  rates  highly  the  value 
of  the  modern  languages  in  secondary  education.  Besides  the 
general  disciplinary  benefit  common  to  all  linguistic  and  literary 
studies,  the  study  of  French  and  German  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  considered  to  be  profitable  in  three  ways:  first,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; secondly,  as  a  preparation  for  intellectual  pursuits  which 
require  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  for  information; 
thirdly,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accomplishment  which  may  be- 
come useful  in  business  and  travel. 

At  this  point  in  the  report  reference  is  made  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  not  as  a  moot 
question  to  be  debated  at  length,  but  rather  as  the  occasion 
for  enforcing  the  serious  study  of  the  more  recent  tongues. 
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since  the  policy  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  as  is 
correctly  intimated,  has  always  been  not  to  antagonize  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  rather  to  encourage  such  pursuits 
as  a  satisfactory  accessory.  The  force  of  the  argument  based 
upon  the  comparatively  greater  difficulty  of  the  latter  is  suita- 
bly reduced  by  the  suggestion  that  it  is  evidently  the  goodness 
of  the  kernel  that  is  important  rather  than  the  thickness  and 
hardness  of  the  shell;  and  the  abuse  of  the  argument  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  reflection  that  there  may  be  as  much 
valuable  exercise  in  walking  five  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  as  in 
climbing  a  mile  up  a  sharp  acclivity.  Somewhat  trenchant  is 
the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph :  "  That  the  modern  literatures 
are  as  important,  as  worthy  of  study,  as  full  of  instruction  for 
the  modern  man  and  woman  as  are  those  earlier  literatures  that 
once  formed  the  great  staple  of  education,  is  a  proposition  that 
we  do  not  think  necessary  to  argue,  tho  it  is  sometimes  denied 
in  toto  by  zealous  advocates  of  classical  study.  For  the  pecu- 
liar intellectual  myopia  that  can  see  nothing  new  and  nothing 
good  in  modern  literature,  the  only  remedy  is  the  classical  hel- 
lebore." We  trust  that  these  classical  zealots  will  accept  the 
familiar  remedy,  and  mix  the  medicine  for  themselves  without 
captiously  quarreling  with  the  mixture  of  metaphor.  Mean- 
while the  era  of  acrimonious  discussion  is  waning,  while  the 
reasonable  demand  of  the  day  for  a  fair  field  and  full  favor 
for  all  linguistic  study  is  at  present  conceded  in  almost  all 
higher  institutions.  With  this  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
facility  for  the  pursuit  of  both  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
it  is  only  incumbent  upon  the  teachers  of  modern  languages 
to  continue  to  invest  their  courses  with  the  same  thoroness  of 
preparation  and  carefulness  in  detail  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  applied  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Al- 
ready the  feigned  aristocracy  of  the  classics  is  giving  way  to 
a  more  democratic  equality  of  ancient  and  modern  tongues, 
the  contest  is  resolving  itself  into  a  friendly  rivalry,  and  the 
issue  is  taking  care  of  itself. 

The  same  section  remarks  briefly  upon  what  is  popularly 
called  the  practical  value  of  French  and  German  as  a  means  of 
intercourse,   and  judiciously  maintains   that   in   the   general 
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scheme  of  secondary  education  the  ability  to  converse  in  French 
and  German  should  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance, 
altho  it  would  not  be  safe  to  neglect  colloquial  practice  in 
teaching,  and  the  ability  to  speak  French  or  German  may  even 
have  a  local  market  value,  altho  in  the  United  States  at  least 
this  ability  is  nowhere  indispensable.  The  decisive  consid- 
eration in  this  matter,  however,  is  that  the  requisite  amount  of 
practice  cannot  possibly  be  given  in  an  ordinary  school  course. 
It  suffices  to  quote  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  Gottlieb 
Heness,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  teaching  conversational  German, 
who  demanded  the  sequestration  of  one  school  year  of  forty 
weeks,  five  days  per  week,  and  four  hours  per  day,  in  order 
to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  following  sections  the  report  advances  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  methods  of  teaching,  summarizing  fairly 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  each,  describing  the  preparation 
desirable  for  the  teacher,  and  finally  suggesting  the  proper  ap- 
plications or  combinations  of  the  methods  reviewed. 

Under  the  grammar  method  the  pupil  is  first  put  thru  a 
volume  of  paradigms,  rules,  exceptions,  and  examples  which 
he  learns  by  heart.  "  Only  when  he  has  thoroly  mastered  this 
book  is  he  allowed  to  read;  and  even  then  his  reading  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  gram- 
matical principles  rather  than  as  a  source  of  inspiration  or  of 
literary  education.  The  amount  of  foreign  literature  studied 
by  the  class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small;  but  it  is  all  care- 
fully analyzed  and  translated,  every  lesson  being,  in  general, 
repeated  several  times.  Composition  is  used  as  an  instrument 
for  increasing  still  more  the  student's  familiarity  with  inflec- 
tions and  rules.  The  foreign  language  is  never  spoken,  and 
pronunciation  is  considered  unimportant." 

With  cheerful  optimism  the  report  maintains  that  this 
method  is  now  discredited.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  admit  its 
undeniable  advantages  in  training  the  mnemonic  faculty,  and 
in  developing  the  power  of  close  reasoning  by  a  careful  study 
of  grammatical  rules,  and  by  their  nice  application  in  trans- 
lation and  composition.  The  evident  weakness  of  the  method 
is  its  neglect  of  two  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign- 
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language  study :  "  the  broadening  of  the  mind  thru  contact  with 
the  Hfe,  the  ideas,  and  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression  of 
different  times  and  countries;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic 
sense  by  the  appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces." 

The  report  finds  a  still  more  potent  objection  in  the  con- 
tention that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  interest 
in  pupils  of  the  high-school  age.  The  ground  of  this  conten- 
tion seems  to  be  the  sound  pedagogical  principle  that  interest 
is  essential  for  the  performance  of  the  best  work.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  thoro  gram- 
matical training  should  be  the  basis  of  any  attempt  to  acquire 
a  foreign  language.  This  necessary  drudgery  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  the  adequate  and 
accurate  command  of  a  foreign  tongue  by  any  person  who  at- 
tempts the  task  after  the  age  when  the  language  may  be 
learned  spielend.     And  how  early  is  that  age  past ! 

In  the  discussion  of  the  natural  method  in  the  report, 
the  vast  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  baby  and  the 
mind  of  the  youth  is  noted,  and  the  fallibility  of  a  system 
which  is  so  far  from  being  natural  that  it  merely  substitutes 
one  artificial  procedure  for  another.  This  method  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan;  and 
its  products  depend,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any 
other  school,  on  the  personality  of  the  instructor.  Too  often 
the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  successful  course  of 
unalloyed  conversation  are  a  rapid  but  unintelligible  pronun- 
ciation, the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a 
most  discouraging  self-complacency." 

In  support  of  the  natural  method  it  may  be  said  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  time  element,  which  Heness  emphasized,  is 
often  ignored  by  opponents  of  the  system,  and  slighted  even 
by  its  supposed  advocates  and  friends.  The  report  sets  forth 
the  results  of  the  system  as  mainly  good.  "  In  summer  schools 
and  other  institutions  that  have  used  the  imitative  process  ex- 
clusively, most  of  the  pupils  are  persons  who  have  had  or  will 
soon  get  some  practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them  the 
conversation  lessons  are  supplementary  and  form  a  useful  ad- 
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dition  to  their  training.  In  schools  and  colleges  that  have 
not  accepted  the  '  naturalistic  '  theory  the  fame  of  the  new 
method  has  obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its  practical 
features,  thus  bringing  much-needed  life  and  variety  into  their 
instruction.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  generation  will 
regard  '  naturalism  '  rather  as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  an 
independent  method." 

The  psychological  and  phonetic  methods,  as  outlined,  have 
certain  features  common  to  all  oral  or  conversational  methods. 
The  former  seems  to  rest  on  the  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas  and  the  habit  of  "  mental  visualization."  "  Every  les- 
son is  first  worked  out  orally  and  then  studied  by  the  pupil 
from  his  book.  On  presenting  each  new  word  to  the  beginner 
the  instructor  exhorts  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  act  represented.  This 
image  (it  is  affirmed)  will  remain  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  word,  and  the  evocation  of  the  one  will  always  recall  the 
other.  Sometimes  real  objects  or  drawings  are  used,  and 
pantomime  is  frequently  resorted  to;  but  in  most  cases  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  the  child's  active  imagination." 

Its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  enumerated,  are  that 
"  it  trains  the  memory;  it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  his 
attention  more  closely  than  any  other  mode  of  teaching  now 
in  vogue;  it  gives  the  pupil,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  a  ready 
command  over  a  large,  well-arranged,  and  well-digested  vo- 
cabulary; it  affords,  thru  some  of  its  conversational  groups,  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  a  foreign  country.  As  for  the  other 
side,  the  system  seems,  as  far  as  the  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained, to  lay  itself  open  to  these  criticisms :  it  affords  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment;  it  entirely  neglects, 
in  the  first  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and 
assigns  literary  study  to  a  stage  which  high-school  pupils  will 
scarcely  ever  reach.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pronunciation 
is  decidedly  unsatisfactory;  but  this  defect  can  probably  be 
remedied  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  scheme." 

The  phonetic  method,  as  its  name  implies,  starts  with  the 
attempt  to  train  scientifically  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs,  and 
the  pupils  are  thoroly  drilled  in  the  vowels  and  consonants  of 
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the  strange  tongue.  "  These  sounds  are  considered  both  as 
isolated  phenomena  and  as  elements  of  idiomatic  phrases.  The 
phrases,  in  turn,  are  combined  into  dialogs,  descriptions,  and 
stories.  At  this  stage  printed  texts  are  used,  but  only  in 
phonetic  notation.  The  ordinary  spelling  is  carefully  kept 
from  the  students  during  the  elementary  period.  It  is  said  that 
the  transition  from  sound  symbols  to  standard  orthography 
presents  no  serious  difficulty.  Objects,  pictures,  and  maps  are 
constantly  displayed,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  familiarize 
the  class  with  the  surroundings,  the  institutions,  the  habits,  the 
character,  and  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  people  whose  lan- 
guage it  is  learning.  The  phonetic  texts  gradually  increase 
in  length  and  difficulty,  and  some  of  the  latest  are  represent- 
ative of  literature.  Inflections  and  syntax  are  studied  in- 
ductively. Composition  consists  first  of  the  oral  and  written 
reproduction  of  matter  already  heard  or  read,  then  of  com- 
binations of  familiar  phrases.  Systematic  grammar  is  re- 
served for  a  late  stage,  and  translation  comes  last  of  all. 

"  This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline 
of  the  old  grammatical  instruction,  is  more  successful 
than  any  other  in  forming  a  good  pronunciation  and 
in  giving  pupils  a  ready  and  accurate  control  of  the 
spoken  language.  The  training  it  affords  can  hardly 
fail,  moreover,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  student's 
voice  and  his  enunciation  of  his  mother-tongue.  From 
the  standpoint  of  mnemonic  education,  too,  it  ranks  high.  In 
stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  *  natural '  and  *  psy- 
chological '  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in  hold- 
ing the  attention.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars,  by  ear  and 
eye,  by  description,  and  by  the  use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a 
correct  and  vivid  idea  of  foreign  life  has  been  carried  farther 
by  the  phoneticians  than  by  any  other  school;  but  there  is  no 
reason,  save  the  lack  of  rightly  prepared  instructors,  why  this 
feature  should  not  be  introduced  into  every  method;  the  neglect 
of  it  defeats  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  modern-language 
study.  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  system  of  inter- 
national correspondence  between  school  children  of  different 
countries." 
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An  extremely  useful  note  is  here  appended  regarding  this 
profitable  system  of  international  correspondence,  to  introduce 
which  to  the  American  public  much  has  already  been  done  by 
Professor  Magill  of  Swarthmore  College. 

In  the  report  the  importance  of  the  time  element  is  em- 
phasized with  reference  to  the  phonetic  system,  a  consideration 
which  of  itself  is  a  bar  to  the  full  utilization  of  that  system 
in  American  schools,  where  the  roads  to  learning,  if  not  royal, 
must  be  at  least  fairly  direct  and  expeditious. 

And,  finally,  the  "  reading "  method  is  described  as  the 
method  commonly  prevalent,  namely,  the  study  of  texts  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  with  abundant  practice  in 
translation  at  sight,  leading  ultimately  to  the  ability  to  read 
the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  without  the  interposition 
of  English.  "  Grammar  and  composition  are  regarded  merely 
as  a  help  to  reading,  and  are  reduced  to  the  essentials;  some- 
times accidence  and  syntax  are  first  learned  inductively,  but 
oftener  a  small  text-book  is  used  concurrently  with  transla- 
tion. Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  good  English 
in  the  renderings.  Pronunciation  receives  scant  attention; 
there  is  little  or  no  oral  exercise. 

"The  great  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  quickly  enables 
the  student  to  read  French  and  German  literature — not  with 
the  complete  appreciation  that  only  an  all-round  command  of 
the  language  can  give,  but  with  the  same  kind  of  intelligence 
and  enjoyment  with  which  good  classical  scholars  read  Latin. 
Indirectly  it  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a  good  style,  and  to  in- 
crease the  volume  and  precision  of  his  English  vocabulary;  it 
cultivates  the  taste  by  dwelling  upon  delicacies  of  expression; 
it  exercises  the  memory  thru  the  enforced  retention  of  words 
and  idioms;  it  trains  the  linguistic  sense  by  calling  attention 
to  the  points  of  resemblance  and  differences  in  various  tongues ; 
and  the  exact  fitting  of  phrase  to  thought  forms  an  excellent 
discipline  for  the  judgment. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with 
only  one  aspect  of  language,  the  reading  method  is  lacking  in 
vivacity  and  in  stimulus  to  the  attention;  it  interests  only  the 
more  serious  pupils.     Moreover,  the  continued  use,  year  after 
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year,  of  an  easy  way  of  teaching — for  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  requires  but  little  special  training — may  prove  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  instructor,  dull  his  appetite  for  self-improvement, 
and  make  him  indolent  and  easily  satisfied  with  his  qualifica- 
tions." 

The  report  commends  no  one  method  exclusively,  but  with 
the  assumption  that  it  is  addressed  to  competent  teachers  makes 
these  recommendations :  "  For  very  young  children,  say,  up 
to  the  age  of  ten,  the  '  natural '  or  imitative  method  of  the 
nurse  or  the  governess,  with  some  help,  perhaps,  from  the 
'  psychological '  method.  For  a  course  of  six  years,  beginning, 
say,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  combination  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  '  psychological '  and  *  phonetic  '  methods,  accom- 
panied by  some  study  of  grammar;  after  that  a  more  thoro 
study  of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  and  translation 
of  good  literature,  supplemented  by  oral  practice  in  the  lan- 
guage and  written  composition.  For  a  four  years'  course,  be- 
ginning in  the  high  school,  a  similar  procedure  is  recom- 
mended, the  division  between  the  '  psychological-phonetic  ' 
and  the  '  reading '  methods  coming,  however,  somewhat  ear- 
lier, say,  after  the  first  year.  In  combining  the  '  psychologi- 
cal '  and  '  phonetic '  methods  the  general  plan  of  the  former 
would  be  followed,  while  the  latter  would  be  imitated  in  its 
treatment  of  pronunciation  and,  so  far  at  least  as  French  is 
concerned,  in  its  use  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts."  For 
any  shorter  course  the  "  reading  "  method  is  advised,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  scientific  training  in  pronunciation,  drill 
in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  oral 
practice. 

In  other  words,  the  true  teacher  is  to  be  a  master  of  methods, 
but  is  not  to  be  mastered  by  them.  His  own  system  is  to  be 
eclectic. 

The  report  continues  with  some  judicious  suggestions  re- 
garding the  preparation  necessary  for  teaching,  setting  a  high 
standard,  but  one  not  too  high  nor  impracticable.  For  the 
true  interests  of  modern-language  study,  indeed,  it  is  essential 
that  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should 
"be  the  best  attainable.     Here  is  a  field  for  the  overflow  of 
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college-trained  instructors,  for  whom  the  field  of  university 
instruction  is  growing  more  and  more  crowded  and  the  com- 
petition unduly  keen.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  fur- 
ther indicated  to  be  the  chief  element  in  educational  failure  or 
success. 

The  ensuing  section  of  the  report  discusses  briefly  but,  on 
the  whole,  favorably  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  the 
lower  grades,  or  its  equivalent  proposition  of  extending  the 
length  of  the  high-school  course,  including  the  question  of  the 
proper  sequence  of  Latin  and  the  modern  languages.  The 
latter  question  is  left  undecided,  with  the  intimation  that  the 
important  point  is  rather  the  adaptation  of  the  instruction  in 
either  language  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupil.  For  the  thoro 
acquisition  of  a  modern  language,  however,  childhood  is  indi- 
cated as  the  proper  time  rather  than  the  later  period  of  youth. 

The  concluding  sections  of  the  report  deal  specifically  with 
the  important  proposition  of  the  establishment  of  the  three 
national  grades  of  preparatory  instruction  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, namely,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced;  giv- 
ing for  each  grade  a  number  of  excellent  specimen  examination 
papers,  which  are  not  presented,  to  be  sure,  as  perfect  models 
for  imitation ;  sections,  finally,  which  are  packed  with  valuable 
hints  of  every  kind  regarding  the  aims  to  be  sought  in  this  in- 
struction, the  details  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  such 
practical  pedagogical  suggestions  as  have  evidently  been  de- 
rived from  the  collective  and  collated  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  skilled  educators.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  varying  college  entrance  requirements,  which  practically 
range  already  among  these  three  national  grades,  may  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  latter.  After  the  path 
indeed  has  been  so  plainly  blazoned,  a  correlation  of  college 
requirements  with  school  curriculum  seems  not  only  feasible 

but  imperative. 

Horatio  S.  White 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IV 

THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

When  we  speak  of  the  pubHc  high  school  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  are  thinking  of  an  ideal  school,  which  we  hope  may 
sometime  become  actual.  We  may  gratify  our  imagination 
by  picturing  it  in  such  perfect  forms  as  may  best  please  us;  but 
the  law  of  evolution  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  expect  only  a 
nineteenth-century  school  developed  and  improved.  We  are  to 
inquire,  therefore,  what  may  the  public  high  school  become 
when  certain  tendencies  even  now  at  work  shall  have  wrought 
out  their  ultimate  results;  when  certain  principles  now  com- 
manding only  theoretical  assent  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
rules  governing  ordinary  practice;  when,  if  you  will,  the  edu- 
cational heresy  of  this  age  shall  have  become  the  accepted  creed 
of  the  next. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  it  be  said  that  our  ideal  high  school 
will  be  a  school  for  the  development  of  individuality.  It  will 
aim  to  educate  boys  and  girls  according  to  their  several  needs 
and  capacities.  It  will  not  attempt  to  mold  them  all  to  one 
pattern;  nor  to  fill  all  their  minds  with  the  same  choice  but 
limited  assortment  of  useful  knowledge.  One  uniform  course 
of  study,  judiciously  composed  of  a  little  history,  a  little  mathe- 
matics, a  little  foreign  language,  a  little  natural  science,  a  little 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  little  of  whatever  else  may  be  considered 
important  for  an  educated  person  to  know,  will  no  longer  be 
our  educational  fetich.  For  we  shall  then  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  that  education  comes  not  so  much  from  what 
one  studies  as  from  how  he  studies;  that  interest  in  study, 
rather  than  the  thing  studied,  educates.  Our  school,  there- 
fore, will  offer,  not  a  single  course  of  study  for  all  to  follow, 
but  many  courses.  Or  rather  it  will  offer  instruction  in  many 
branches  freely  open  for  all  to  choose  from.  Each  student 
will  frame  his  own  course  of  study  by  choosing  what  branches 
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he  pleases,  as  many  or  as  few  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  for 
as  many  years  as  may  suit  his  purpose  or  his  circumstances. 
This  choice  will  not  be  made  at  random.  It  will  be  made  in 
consultation  with  parents  or  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
teachers;  but  no  teacher  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  influence 
this  choice  for  convenience  of  school  administration.  The  in- 
terest of  the  individual  student  will  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  the  school  will  recognize  this.  The  student 
who  takes  but  few  studies  at  a  time  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  other  students  who  take  more  studies  at  a  time; 
for  class  standing  will  be  no  more;  promotion  from  class  to 
class  at  a  year's  end  on  a  general  average  of  marks  will  be  no 
more;  diplomas  of  graduation  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  number 
of  years,  three  or  four,  will  be  ho  more;  all  such  artificial  in- 
ducements to  industry  will  have  been  done  away;  and  the 
whole  interest  and  energy  of  each  student  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  particular  subjects  he  has  chosen  to  study.  His  one 
aim  will  be  not  to  keep  pace  with  his  class,  not  to  do  all  the 
work  that  others  are  doing,  not  to  obtain  an  average  of  marks 
high  enough  to  secure  promotion  and  win  a  diploma;  but,  better 
than  any  or  all  of  these,  to  master  thoroly  his  chosen  subjects 
of  study.  His  teacher's  effort  will  be  to  help  him  in  the  work 
he  has  chosen  to  do,  not  to  drive  him  thru  work  he  has  no  wish 
to  do.  His  diploma,  if  he  chooses  to  take  one,  will  show  just 
what  work  he  has  done  and  how  well  he  has  done  it.  The 
testimony  borne  by  such  a  diploma  will  be  explicit  and  valuable. 
Under  this  free  choice  of  studies  every  student  assumes 
largely  the  direction  of  his  own  education.  The  responsibility 
of  making  much  or  little  of  his  opportunities  rests  chiefly  with 
him.  Perhaps  his  working  under  a  lively  sense  of  this  re- 
sponsibility is  in  itself  the  best  part  of  his  education.  If  he 
have  a  fixed  purpose,  as,  for  example,  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versity, he  will  plan  his  studies  accordingly.  Another  student 
may  have  the  same  purpose,  yet  plan  his  studies  differently; 
for  already  are  the  universities  of  this  country  giving  encour- 
agement to  variety  in  courses  of  preparatory  study.  Again, 
a  student's  fixed  purpose  may  be  to  prepare  himself  as  best  he 
can,  in  the  limited  time  at  his  command,  for  commercial  em- 
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ployment.  It  may  be  that  his  time  is  very  short,  and  that 
bookkeeping  is  about  the  only  study  he  can  afford  the  time  to 
take.  In  our  ideal  school  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  this 
study  in  his  first  year,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait  till  his 
second  or  third  year,  and  meanwhile  to  expend  much  effort  on 
other  studies  which  are  beside  his  purpose.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, should  he  be  obliged  to  spend  a  year  on  algebra  and 
history  and  botany  and  a  foreign  language  before  reaching  the 
study  he  chiefly  wishes  to  take  ?  And  when  he  has  reached  this 
:study  in  his  second  year,  why  should  he  still  be  obliged  to 
:spend  the  major  part  of  his  time  studying  more  mathematics, 
more  history,  more  natural  science,  and  more  foreign  lan- 
guage? Is  it  that  he  may  get  "  an  all-round  education  "?  or 
that  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  grow  *'  narrow-minded  "  or 
"  mentally  one-sided  "  by  attending  to  only  one  subject  of  study 
at  a  time  ?  Or  that  "  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  may  be  fully 
and  harmoniously  developed  "  ?  These  answers  have  a  fa- 
miliar sound.  They  are  apt  to  be  returned  by  those  who  find 
no  educational  efficacy  outside  the  established  curriculum  or 
in  any  detached  parts  of  the  curriculum — by  those  who,  if  they 
cannot  open  all  five  windows  of  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  open  any.  But  in  the  twentieth  century  such  answers  will 
no  more  be  heard;  for  no  longer  will  education  be  dominated 
by  an  abstract  theory  of  the  human  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
attentive  observation  and  study  will  be  given  to  individual  hu- 
man minds;  to  the  end  that  each  may  receive  the  educational 
treatment  best  suited  to  it.  Nor  will  the  immediate  practical 
needs  of  individual  youth  be  ignored  in  the  effort  to  enforce  a 
theoretical  completeness  or  harmony  in  their  plans  of  study. 
The  boy  or  the  girl  just  from  the  lower  schools,  and  with  only 
one  year  or  two  years  to  give  to  high-school  studies,  will  be 
welcomed  and  helped  to  use  that  brief  time  to  the  best  prac- 
tical advantage.  No  pupil  will  be  expected  to  sacrifice  time 
or  inclination  to  the  theoretical  demands  of  an  established 
course  of  study.  No  pupil  will  be  required  to  take  studies  for 
which  he  has  no  use  in  order  to  gain  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  subjects  that  are  the  most  necessary  for  him  to  learn. 
But  the  pupil  who  has  no  definite  purpose  to  govern  him  in 
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his  choice  of  studies — will  not  a  predetermined  course  of 
study,  adapted  to  the  so-called  "  average  mind,"  be  the  best  for 
him  ?  No.  Let  him  assume  a  purpose,  if  he  have  it  not,  and 
thus  learn  how  to  become  responsible  for  his  own  education. 
The  earlier  this  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  one's  own  education  is  awakened  the  better  are  the  results 
likely  to  be  in  the  end. 

Next,  let  it  be  said  that  our  ideal  high  school  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  will  be  a  school  for  the  development  of  high 
scholarship.  The  teachers  will  carry  their  instruction,  and 
the  pupils  their  acquirements,  to  much  higher  standards  than 
are  now  "within  reach.  This  will  be  a  consequence  of  the  free 
choice  of  studies.  Each  student  will  select  a  few  studies  and 
carry  these  far  enough  to  realize  well-nigh  their  full  educational 
value.  Under  our  present  arrangements  a  student  must  learn 
a  little  of  many  things,  but  not  enough  of  any  one  thing  to 
make  his  knowledge  of  much  value  either  as  training  or  as 
information.  He  cannot  rise  far  above  a  certain  enforced 
mediocrity.  The  system  under  which  he  works  does  not  af- 
ford him  the  opportunities,  even  if  it  held  out  the  incentives,, 
for  making  superior  acquirements  in  particular  lines  of  study. 
The  chief  inducement  to  effort  now  held  out  to  him  is,  not  the 
mental  gain  resulting  from  a  thoro  mastery  of  a  particular 
subject,  but  only  the  distinction  of  a  high  or  the  highest  aver- 
age rank  in  all  the  studies  of  a  fixed  course. 

Teachers  in  the  coming  century  will  probably  look  back  upon 
our  present  high-school  curriculum  with  curiosity  and  wonder. 
They  will  investigate  it  historically  to  learn  how  it  came  ta 
pass  that  a  curriculum,  originally  simple  enough,  grew  more 
and  more  complicated  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  an  ever-increas- 
ing diversity  of  educational  needs;  how  it  got  crowded  with 
new  studies,  in  the  effort  to  keep  school  instruction  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge;  and  how  finally  it  be- 
came a  positive  hindrance  to  education  and  was  deserted  for 
new  ways.  They  will  wonder  how  a  good  education  was  pos- 
sible under  the  old  curriculum;  for  with  them  it  will  have- 
become  an  axiom  that  a  good  education  is  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  learning  many  things  imperfectly,  but  by  a  deep  study  of  a 
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few  things.  Better  one  window  of  the  soul  wide  open  than 
all  five  merely  ajar.  Again,  our  twentieth-century  high  school 
will  cover  a  broad  field.  In  it  will  be  taught  all  the  subjects 
now  taught  in  high  schools  and  many  more.  And  all  subjects 
will  be  taught  more  extensively  than  now.  The  time  is  proba- 
bly not  far  off  when  the  public  high  school  will  do  much  of 
the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  colleges;  while  the  colleges  will 
become  true  universities.  The  high-school  teachers  will  have 
the  learning  and  enjoy  the  distinction  of  college  •professors. 
Our  school  will  become,  in  a  worthy  sense,  The  People  s  Uni- 
versity. Everything  worth  young  people's  learning  will  be 
taught  there ;  and  all  young  people  who  wish  to  learn  anything 
will  be  free  to  come  for  instruction  as  long  as  they  please. 
Among  the  new  subjects  of  instruction  there  will  be  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  domestic  science;  that  is,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  applied  to  the  arts  of  housekeeping.  Cookery 
will  be  carried  to  the  point  of  professional  skill,  especially  on 
the  line  of  cookery  for  the  sick  room.  Dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery will  be  offered  in  substantial  courses.  Hygiene  and 
sanitation  will  be  taught  to  the  extent  of  making  competent 
heads  of  households  and  of  schools.  The  mechanic  arts  will 
be  carried  farther  than  now  and  in  more  variety  than  now, 
because  there  will  be  students  who  can  give  their  whole  time  to 
them. 

The  older  subjects  will  be  enlarged  and  will  receive  each 
more  time.  More  Latin,  more  French,  and  more  German  will 
be  taught,  because  the  students  will  be  free  to  give  more  time 
and  effort  to  the  languages  when  released  from  the  obligation 
to  study  other  things  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way, 
more  mathematics,  more  physics,  and  more  chemistry  will  be 
taught,  tho  to  fewer  students;  because  these  branches  will  be 
taken  by  those  students  only  who  wish  to  learn  them  and  can 
master  them. 

Some  branches  of  study,  which  now  receive  but  a  modicum 
of  time  and  attention,  will  be  very  greatly  enlarged;  and  con- 
sequently their  educational  value  will  be  realized  to  an  extent 
not  now  possible.  Take,  for  instance,  drawing.  This  branch 
has  never  yet  received  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
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and  attention  due  to  its  educational  value;  and  the  reason  is 
is  because  when  first  introduced  it  had  to  be  stuffed  into  a 
course  of  study  already  crowded,  there  to  be  taken  by  all 
students  alike,  whether  gifted  or  not  gifted  with  apti- 
tudes for  art  instruction.  The  comparatively  little  draw- 
ing that  was  taught  under  such  circumstances  was  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  untalented  or  uninterested  many, 
and  was  altogether  insufficient  for  the  interested  and 
talented  few.  These  latter,  in  our  ideal  school,  will 
receive  abundant  instruction,  while  the  former  will  be  per- 
mitted to  turn  their  attention  to  other  studies.  Then  will 
art  instruction  flourish  in  the  high  schools  as  now  it  cannot. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  botany  and  zoology,  subjects  of  high 
educational  value  when  studied  extensively,  but  well-nigh 
worthless  when  limited  to  the  mere  beginnings. 

Finally,  our  ideal  high  school  is  going  to  pay  supreme  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  its  students  and  of  its  teachers.  The 
hygienic  conditions  relating  to  lessons,  study-hours,  food,  ven- 
tilation, rest,  and  exercise  are  going  to  be  most  intelligently 
observed.  The  solid  five  hours  of  school  work  will  be  broken 
up  and  spread  over  a  larger  part  of  the  day.  There  will  be 
ample  time  about  mid-day  for  a  substantial  meal  and  for  rest 
after  the  meal.  The  meal  will  be  taken  sitting  at  table,  and 
not  huddled  against  a  lunch  counter  in  the  basement.  The 
teachers  will  also  sit  at  the  tables,  and  a  pleasant  decorum  will 
prevail.  The  fare  will  consist  of  more  beef  and  fewer  buns. 
Digestion  will  no  longer  be  impaired  by  irregular  meal  hours 
or  by  insufficient  or  improper  food.  These  matters  will  re- 
ceive no  less  care  than  the  lessons.  Nor  will  physical  exer- 
cise be  neglected.  It  will  be  taken  at  intervals  every  day;  and 
there  will  be  time  enough  given  to  it.  It  will  no  longer  be 
squeezed  into  the  chinks  of  a  well-nigh  solid  lesson  program 
or  lumped  for  the  week  into  parts  of  one  or  two  days.  There 
will  be  facilities  for  bathing  after  exercise  and  at  other  times. 
There  will  be  libraries  and  pleasant  reading  rooms.  Much  of 
the  study  now  done  at  home,  perhaps  all  of  it,  will  be  done  in 
the  schoolrooms.     Altogether,  the  schoolhouse  will  be  a  pleas- 
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ant  place,  in  which  the  whole  day  can  be  passed  with  benefit  to 
both  mind  and  body. 

Complaints  of  overwork  will  be  heard  no  more;  for  in  our 
ideal  school,  emulation,  striving  for  high  rank,  and  struggling 
with  too  many  or  too  hard  lessons  to  escape  loss  of  promotion 
or  loss  of  diploma  will  have  no  place.  Each  girl  will  be  per- 
mitted to  iindertake  only  so  much  work  as  she  can  do  well  and 
without  impairment  of  health  and  vigor.  She  will  be  kept 
under  wise  hygienic  advice  and  control.  She  will  not  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  her  health  to  her  ambition.  The  same 
may  be  done  for  the  boys ;  only  the  boys  are  much  less  prone  to 
risk  their  health  by  too  much  study. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  completion  of  a  given 
course  of  study  in  a  given  number  of  years  is  a  consideration 
of  no  importance  whatever  in  comparison  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  vigor  during  the  years  spent  in  the  high 
school.  There  ought  to  be  physical  improvement  during  these 
years.  Of  what  importance  is  the  amount  of  study  done  if 
the  student  is  physically  injured  in  doing  it?  One  or  two 
lessons  a  day  and  vigorous  health  therewith  will  give  a  better 
education  than  four  or  five  lessons  a  day  at  the  cost  of  head- 
aches, weak  eyes,  disordered  nerves,  or  dyspepsia. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  DEPORTMENT  AND  THE  WEATHER 

Scientific  research  is  fast  robbing  our  much-abused  term 
"  chance  "  of  its  raison  d'etre.  Perhaps  the  word  will  never 
entirely  lose  its  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  activities  which 
are  commonly  relegated  to  its  category  must  for  a  long  time 
remain  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  become  better  understood,  it  must  lose  much  of  the 
supernatural  quality  with  which  it  has  been  shrouded.  To- 
day it  and  synonymous  terms  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
teacher's  vocabulary.  How  often  it  "  happens  "  in  her  par- 
lance that  on  a  certain  day  nobody  had  a  good  lesson  or  the 
pupils  behaved  as  if  the  proverbial  "  Old  Nick  "  had  got  hold 
of  them,  or  there  was  but  half  the  school  present  when  seem- 
ingly but  an  adverse  fate  could  be  held  responsible  for  such 
conditions.  Not  a  few  observing  teachers  of  long  experience 
have  thought  they  have  discovered  this  malefactor  in  the 
weather,  and  have  been  quite  outspoken  in  their  accusations  of 
it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  weather  changes  are 
particularly  trying,  its  unpleasant  conditions  have  been  made 
by  the  teacher  a  scape-goat  upon  which  to  load  the  blame  for 
sins  which  with  justice  might  be  laid  nearer  home.  Yet  wide- 
spread as  the  weather  opinions  are  among  teachers,  careful 
questioning  has  failed  to  show  any  great  concurrence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  or  how  great  are  the  effects  for  the  better  or  worse, 
which  definite  weather  conditions  exert. 

When  appealed  to,  some  were  certain  that  the  deportment 
was  at  its  best  on  bright  sunshiny  days,  while  others  were  just 
as  positive  that  during  the  opposite  condition  the  least  trouble 
was  experienced,  and  the  same  difference  of  opinion  existed 
with  respect  to  the  perfection  of  class  work.  With  few  excep- 
tions, however,  the  belief  existed  that  the  weather  had  its  effects 
both  upon  the  emotional  and  intellectual  state  of  the  pupil.  In 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  empirically  both  the  qualitative  and 
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quantitative  emotional  effect  of  different  weather  conditions 
upon  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  the  problem,  some  of  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  this  paper,  was  undertaken. 
Recognizing  that  introspective  judgments  based  upon  the 
memory  of  past  experience  is  liable  to  great  error,  records  were 
made  use  of  which,  tho  exact  and  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  problem,  were,  from  their  very  nature,  free  from  any  possi- 
bility of  error  on  account  of  prejudice  or  personal  opinion. 
These  were  the  daily  record  of  deportment  in  the  schools — 
where  such  could  be  found — and  the  complete  record  of 
meteorological  conditions  as  kept  at  the  various  stations  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  The  study  was  made  for  cer- 
tain of  the  large  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
for  the  entire  school  system  of  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.  The 
time  covered  by  the  study  was  two  years  for  the  former  city 
and  fourteen  for  the  latter.  The  evidences  of  disorder  and  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  studied  were,  from  necessity,  different  in  the 
two  places.  In  New  York  the  only  schools  in  which  daily 
record  of  deportment  is  kept,  and  that  only  in  a  few  cases, 
are  of  primary  grade;  hence  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  only 
applicable  to  the  younger  pupils.  The  registers  of  the  schools 
studied,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Superintendent  Jasper, 
were  carefully  gone  over,  and  the  daily  record  of  about  250 
pupils  for  those  years,  considered,  giving  in  all  108,020  single 
■days'  attendance.  Of  this  number  of  days'  attendance,  14,083 
were  marked  imperfect  in  deportment.  The  marking  as  shown 
by  the  school  registers  was  on  a  scale  of  ten,  and  anything 
"below  that  number  was  considered  imperfect,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  as  it  might 
be  indicated  by  a  smaller  or  larger  mark.  This  was  deemed 
advisable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  marking  of 
the  different  teachers.  Having  determined  the  exact  number 
of  demerits  given  for  each  one  of  the  500  or  more  school  days 
considered,  the  next  process  was  a  study  of  those  days  with 
respect  to  their  weather  conditions.  The  data  for  this  were 
taken  from  the  records  at  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  There  were  ascertained  the 
mean  temperature,  barometer  and  humidity,  the  total  move- 
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ment  of  the  wind,  the  character  of  the  day,  and  the  precipita- 
tion for  each  one  of  the  school  days  of  those  two  years.  This 
done,  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  process  of  tabulation,  the  de- 
tails of  which  need  not  be  given  here  (see  "  Conduct  and  the 
weather,"  Monograph  Supplement  No.  lo.  The  Psychological 
Review),  the  occurrence  of  misconduct  in  the  schools  under 
definite  weather  conditions  was  compared  with  the  prevalence 
of  those  conditions,  and  an  excess  or  deficiency  for  any  of  the 
latter  noted.  For  example,  if  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  four  hun- 
dred school  days  were  such  as  are  characterized  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  as  Fair,  the  law  of  numerical  probability  would  lead 
us  to  expect  the  same  per  cent,  of  the  fourteen  thousand  mis- 
demeanors to  have  occurred  on  such  days  if  the  character  of 
the  day  had  no  influence.  If  we  do  actually  find  that  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  occurred  under  such  conditions  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  those  days  were  conducive  to  disorder,  as 
indeed  this  study  has  seemed  to  show  them  to  be.  This 
method  and  process  of  reasoning  was  made  use  of  in  con- 
sidering each  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  definite  conditions 
of  temperature,  barometer,  humidity,  and  precipitation,  and  the 
excesses  or  deficiencies  in  occurrence  under  each,  carefullly 
noted  and  computed  in  percentages  of  the  expected  number. 

The  study  for  the  Denver  schools  was  identical  with  this  in 
every  detail  except  that  a  record  of  daily  deportment  was  not 
available,  and  that  of  corporal  punishments  Was  made  use  of. 
In  that  city  each  of  the  grade-school  principals  is  required  to 
report  to  the  superintendent  each  case  of  corporal  punishment 
administered,  together  with  the  date  of  the  misdemeanor  for 
which  the  punishment  was  given,  and  these  notes,  furnished  for 
the  purposes  of  study  by  Superintendent  Gove,  were  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  study.  Six  hundred  and  six  of  these  notes 
were  on  file  for  the  years  1882-96  inclusive,  the  period  covered 
by  the  study.  To  give  any  considerable  number  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  the  study,  without  recourse  to  curves,  is  difficult; 
but  some  few  of  the  more  striking  discrepancies  between  the 
prevalence  of  given  meteorological  conditions  and  the  occur- 
rence of  disorder  under  those  conditions  can  be  given. 

"Femperature — High    temperatures,    as    recorded    at    the 
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Weather  Bureau,  did  not  increase,  but  rather  diminished  the 
number  of  bad  marks  given,  both  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  Denver.  The  largest  excesses  of  demerits  (twenty 
per  cent.)  were  for  temperatures  between  45°  and  60°  (mean), 
falling  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  normal  for  those  between  80° 
and  90°.  This  quieting  effect  of  high  temperatures  was  so 
contrary  to  the  expressed  observations  of  many  teachers,  who 
mentioned  heat  as  a  factor  disturbing  to  the  emotional  equilib- 
rium, together  with  the  fact  that  cases  of  assault  and  suicide, 
which  were  similarly  situdied,  increased  alarmingly  during 
hot  weather,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  temperature  reading 
at  the  Weather  Bureau  might  vary  so  largely  from  those  of 
the  cool,  well-ventilated  city  school  buildings  as  to  make  the 
former  useless  for  our  present  purpose.  Consequently,  as  a 
supplementary  study,  the  deportment  was  referred  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  schoolroom  itself,  which  is  observed  and  re- 
corded by  the  teacher  in  each  of  the  New  York  City  schools  at 
three  stated  intervals  during  each  day's  session.  This  showed 
that  the  supposition  stated  was  in  the  main  a  correct  one,  altho 
excessively  high  temperatures  were  still  shown  to  have  a  some- 
what quieting  effect.  The  recorded  temperatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  varied  from  60°  to  80°  Fahr.  Within  these 
limits,  those  below  68°  were  accompanied  by  less  misdemeanors 
than  the  normal,  hence  may  be  interpreted  as  quieting  in  ef- 
fect; those  from  69°  to  73°  showed  about  the  normal;  from 
74°  to  ']']°  an  excess  averaging  about  eight  per  cent,  was  indi- 
cated, while  the  highest  temperatures  recorded  were  accom- 
panied by  a  deficiency  of  disorder,  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
the  normal  being  recorded  for  a  schoolroom  temperature  of 
79°.  This  decrease  of  active  disorder  for  conditions  of  most 
excessive  heat  was  shown  to  a  marked  degree  in  a  study  of  as- 
sault, suicide,  and  discipline  in  the  penitentiary  made  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  this,  and  without  question  is  but  a  result  of  the 
physical  lassitude  which  everyone  feels  under  such  temperature, 
and  is  chronic  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  study  of  schoolroom  temperature  was  not  made  for 
Denver  because  of  lack  of  records. 

Barometer — Generalizing  from  the  effects  of  different  baro- 
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metrical  conditions,  as  shown  by  the  study,  we  can  say  that 
for  low  readings  of  the  instrument  (below  thirty  inches)  the 
numbers  of  demerits  given  in  the  New  York  schools  and  the 
punishments  administered  in  Denver  for  the  same  corrected 
readings  were  above  the  normal,  while  for  high  barometers 
deficiencies  were  shown,  the  exact  excess  being  thirteen  per- 
cent,  for  29.10,  and  the  deficiency  thirty-eight  for  30.10  at 
New  York.     It  perhaps  could  not  be  predicted  that  the  effects 
of  barometrical  conditions  would  be  the  same  for  the  two 
places,  since  the  difference  in  altitude  between  them  is  such  as 
to  make  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury  column  five  inches  les^ 
in  the  Colorado  city  than  at  the  sea  level.     It  seems  probable 
that  the  apparent  marked  effect  of  the  barometer  is  not  due  to 
the  actual  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  since  the  entire  variation 
at  any  given  place  is  but  one-fifth  of  the  difference  experienced 
in  going  from  one  of  the  two  places  cited  to  the  other.     It 
seems  more  probable  that  other  meteorological  conditions  vary- 
ing with  the  barometer  are  the  effective  agents.     As  the  ba- 
rometer is  usually  low  during  storms,  it  may  be  these,  altho 
showing  upon  the  barometer  curve  because  of  the  coincidence 
of  conditions.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  for  some  little 
time  before  storms  of  unusual  violence,  sometimes  as  much  as 
forty-eight  hours,  a  condition  exists  which  strongly  affects 
many  people,  both  physiologically  and  mentally.     It  seems 
plausible  to  suppose  that  this  condition  may  be  shown  by  the 
barometer,  tho  more  work  must  be  done  to  demonstrate  it  as 
a  fact. 

Humidity — In  the  study  of  this  condition  some  startling  dis- 
closures are  made.  To  generalize,  they  are  that  conditions 
of  low  humidity  are  accompanied  by  very  many  more  than  the 
normal  number  of  misdemeanors  in  the  schools,  while  high 
humidities  show  corresponding  deficiencies.  When  we  con- 
sider that  those  "  muggy,"  "  sticky  "  days,  when  everybody 
feels  it  a  particular  prerogative  to  be  "  out  of  sorts,"  are  of  the 
latter  class,  this  seems  quite  incomprehensible.  Yet  in  Denver 
humidities  between  10  and  30,  conditions  never  experienced 
at  sea  level,  were  accompanied  by  six  times  the  normal  num- 
ber of  misdemeanors,  and  in  New  York,  those  between  50  and 
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55  showed  an  excess  of  thirty-three  per  cent.,  or  one-third 
more  than  the  normal.  These  facts  are  without  doubt  due  to 
the  electrical  state  of  the  dry  atmosphere  indicated. 

The  earth,  for  its  entire  surface,  has  been  found  to  be 
charged  with  static  electricity  of  a  negative  character.  This  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  the  earth  itself,  but  to  be 
generated  by  the  friction  of  objects  on  its  surface  and  of  air 
particles  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  under  a  discussion  of  which 
condition  we  shall  again  allude  to  it. 

It  is  also  supposed  that  the  potential  of  this  static  charge  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  directly  proportional  to  the  non- 
conductivity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If  this  were  an 
absolute  non-conductor  its  effect  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  glass  of  a  Ley  den  jar,  the  earth  representing  one  of  the 
tinfoils  of  the  jar  and  the  clouds  representing  the  other;  but 
the  properties  of  electrical  conduction  of  the  atmosphere  de- 
crease with  its  moisture  or  humidity,  with  the  necessary  con- 
sequence that  those  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are 
insulated  by  a  very  dry  atmosphere  are  continually  being 
charged  without  being  able  to  discharge  convectively  their 
burden  to  the  clouds,  or  the  higher  strata  of  air  which  contain 
electricity  of  the  opposite  character.  As  a  consequence  those 
regions  where  the  conditions  of  humidity  are  low  are  normally 
highly  electrified,  and  the  regions  themselves  vary  with  respect 
to  the  potential  of  their  charge  as  the  humidity  varies;  the  po- 
tential being  strongest  where  the  humidity  is  lowest.  Actual 
experiment  has  proved  that  this  potential  is  sometimes  very 
high.  This  accounts  for  the  excessive  effect  of  low  humidi- 
ties for  Denver,  altho  the  condition  exists  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
New  York.  The  effect  of  an  increased  electrical  potential  of 
the  atmosphere  is  to  stimulate  the  output  of  nervous  energy 
and  increase  the  motor  activity.  In  this  we  have  the  key  to 
the  children's  troubles,  most  of  which  are  due  to  a  superabund- 
ance of  animal  life  which  could  not  be  controlled  during  the 
long  school  hours,  and  from  the  necessity  of  our  school  system 
merited  discipline. 

Wind — In  this  characteristic  of  the  weather  we  have  an- 
other  condition,    the   mental    effects   of   which    the   peculiar 
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weather  of  Colorado  accentuates.     Altho  in  any  region  high 
winds  seem  to  have  an  unpleasant  influence  upon  the  nerves 
of  some  individuals,  upon  the  high  plateaus  of  our  Western 
States  one  who  can  preserve  his  emotional  equilibrium  dur- 
ing their  prevalence  is  the  exception.     And  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  their  total  movement  there  for  the  year 
is  only  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  New  York.     The  study  of 
the  deportment  of  the  school  children  of  the  latter  city  under 
different  conditions  of  wind  shows  that  demerits  were  given  in 
larger  numbers  on  days  when  the  movement  was  moderate 
for  the  locality;  that  is,  between  250  and  500  miles  for  the 
day.     For  velocities  above  the  latter  amount  the  numbers  were 
below  the  normal,  and  practically  calm  days  showed  a  de- 
ficiency of  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.     In  a  large  city  like  New 
York  this  latter  fact  may  be  due  to  the  lessened  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  because  of  the  depletion  by  respira- 
tion and  fires  without  fresh  air  being  brought  in  to  replace  it, 
with  the  consequent  increase  of  carbonic  gas.    Dr.  J.  B.  Cohen  ^ 
has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  England,  averages 
nearly  three  times   (for  some  observations  more  than   four 
times)  that  in  the  outskirts.     Altho  he  makes  no  reference  to 
the  fact,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  differences  which  he 
found  may  have  been  due  very  largely  to  differences  in  cir- 
culation brought  about  by  varying  velocities  of  the  wind. 
Certainly  when  the  movement  was  very  violent  but  little  dif- 
ference could  exist  in  the  composition  of  the  city  air  and  in 
that  of  the  country.     Recognizing  the  importance  of  oxygen 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  the  meta- 
bolism of  life,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  conditions  shown 
by  our  curves  were  in  some  way  influenced  by  their  varying 
quantities.     In  fact,  basing  conclusions  upon  the  theory  of 
vitality  already  expressed,  we  should  expect  just  what  is  shown 
by  them;  that  is,  if  an  insufficiency  of  oxygen  and  the  uni- 
versally accompanying  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  be  devitaliz- 
ing conditions,  under  them  we  might  expect  a  deficiency  of 
misdemeanors  due  to  a  superabundance  of  animal  life,  as  with- 
out doubt  those  of  the  school  children  are,  for  the  most  part. 

-  See  Smithsonian  reports,  1895,  p.  573. 
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This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  upon  calm  days,  the 
death  rate  for  the  city  is  high  and  school  attendance  small 
(nearly  three  times  the  usual  number  absent),  both  of  which 
facts  indicate  depleted  vitality. 

As  has  been  intimated  for  the  Denver  climate,  high  winds 
have  a  most  disastrous  efifect  upon  deportment;  daily  move- 
ments of  between  300  and  350  miles  showing  an  excess  in  pun- 
ishable misdemeanors  of  200  per  cent.;  between  350  and  400 
miles  of  450  per  cent.;  between  450  and  550  miles  of  400  per 
cent.  These  velocities,  altho  little  more  than  moderate  for 
New  York,  are  the  highest  registered  for  the  Colorado  climate. 
The  undoubted  cause  of  these  excesses  is  alluded  to  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  low  humidities  in  such  a  climate.  That 
the  wind  alone  is  not  productive  of  such  results  is  shown  by 
the  study  of  its  influence  for  the  climate  of  New  York.  There 
those  velocities  which  are  so  disastrous  for  Denver  seem  pro- 
ductive of  no  mental  effects  whatever. 

As  was  said  in  the  paragraph  just  alluded  to,  the  electrical 
potential  at  the  earth's  surface  nominally  increases  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  humidity.  It  may  also  be  said  with  just 
as  much  truth  that  humidity  remaining  the  same,  the  electrical 
potential  increases  directly  as  the  movement  of  the  wind.  The 
electrical  state  is  in  every  respect  one  of  static  or  frictional 
electricity,  and,  just  as  in  the  physical  laboratory,  the  elec- 
trophorus  takes  less  rubbing,  or  the  plate  machine  fewer  turns 
to  become  charged  on  a  dry  day  than  on  a  moist  one,  so  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  West  a  moderate  movement  of  the  wind 
produces  effects  which  no  hurricanes  can  bring  about  in  the 
relatively  humid  East. 

No  very  carefully  tabulated  data  are  required  to  demonstrate 
those  effects  in  a  qualitative  way.  When  both  conditions  for 
producing  the  highest  potential — that  is,  low  humidity  and  high 
wind — come  together,  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
is  very  noticeable.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  teacher 
deploring  the  conditions  because  of  the  fact  that  she  could  "  do 
nothing  with  the  children,"  and  no  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
altitudes  of  the  West  has  failed  to  notice  the  neurotic  effects 
of  these  conditions. 
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Character  of  the  day  and  Precipitation — Days  are  char- 
acterized by  the  Weather  Bureau  as  "  Fair,"  "  Pt.  Cloudy," 
and  "  Cloudy  "  when  the  sun  is  obscured  for  3-10  or  less,  4-10 
to  7-10,  or  more  than  8-10  of  the  hours  from  its  rise  to  its 
set,  respectively.  Under  the  head  of  Precipitation  were  con- 
sidered separately  days  upon  which  there  was  rain  or  snow, 
and  days  upon  which  there  was  neither,  without  in  any  way 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount. 

To  state  in  brief  the  results,  the  number  of  misdemeanors 
was  least,  both  for  New  York  and  Denver,  upon  cloudy  days 
upon  which  there  was  precipitation,  and  most  upon  cloudy  days 
upon  which  there  was  neither  rain  nor  snow.  For  fair  days  the 
number  was  above  the  normal,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  the 
part  cloudy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  also  that  this  same 
relation  exists  for  suicide,  altho  the  deficiency  for  wet,  cloudy 
days  is  still  more  marked. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  a  query  which 
must  arise  in  the  mind  of  anyone  reading  this  paper,  namely : 
"  Are  not  other  factors  influencing  deportment  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  weather?  Is  not  a  stomach  ache  or  some 
childish  disappointment  at  home  the  cause  of  Johnnie's  emo- 
tional state  at  school,  and  not  the  weather?"  In  answer  we 
most  assuredly  say  "  yes  "  for  Johnnie  as  an  individual,  but 
for  Johnnie  as  a  class  "  no."  The  weather  is  the  only  feature 
in  the  environment  which  changes  for  all  alike,  and  in  treating 
the  large  number  of  data  considered,  individual  disappoint- 
ments would  negative  each  other's  effect  and  prove  purely  acci- 
dental to  the  problem.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  would 
occur  any  more  frequently  under  one  meteorological  condition 
than  another  and  if,  in  the  long  run,  we  discover  an  unequal 
distribution  bearing  a  fixed  relation  to  the  only  factor  varying 
for  all  simultaneously,  we  have  a  logical  right  to  postulate  a 
causal  nexus.      Popularly  such  a  belief  has  always  existed. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter 

State  Normal  School, 
Greeley,  Colo. 


VI 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COLLEGE   COURSES   IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  clearly  defined  • 
movement  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  offering  courses ' 
in  agriculture  to  improve  the  instruction  given  in  this  sub- 
ject.    This  movement  has  had  three  distinct  phases :  ( i )  The 
elevation  of  entrance  requirements;   (2)  the  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  courses,  and  (3)  the  division  of  the  general 
subject  of  agriculture  into  branches  to  be  taught  by  specialists. 
For  a  time  this  work  was  carried  on  by  individual  colleges,  each 
making  changes  in  its  own  way,  but  more  recently  an  organ-  • 
ized  effort  for  the  improvement  of  college  courses  in  agriculture  ' 
has  been  made  thru  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges   and   Experiment    Stations.     This   Association   em-  ■ 
braces  a  great  variety  of  colleges,  which,  with  one  exception, 
offer  courses  in  a  number  of  different  subjects,  in  addition  to 
those  in  agriculture.     Recognizing  the  need  of  greater  uni-  ' 
formity  in  requirements  for  entrance,  as  well  as  for  gradua-  ' 
tion,  at  its  convention  in  1894,  the  Association  appointed  a  . 
committee  on  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  and 
degrees.     The  members  of  this  committee  were :  C.  S.  Murk- 
land,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  A.  W.  Harris,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine;  G.  W.  Atherton,  president  of  the  Pennsyl-  '. 
vania  State  College;  J.  M.  McBryde,  president  of  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  T.  F.  Hunt,  pro-  ' 
fessor  of  agriculture,  Ohio  State  University.     Its  final  report,  ' 
presented  two  years  later,  was  adopted.     This  report  recom- 
mended as  a  standard  series  of  entrance  requirements  for  all  j 
college  courses  (including  those  in  agriculture)  the  following  > 
subjects:  (i)  physical  geography,  (2)  United  States  history,  • 
(3)  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system;    (4)  algebra  to 
quadratics;   (5)  English  grammar  and  composition,  together 
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with  the  EngHsh  requirements  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools;  (6)  plane  geometry; 
(7)  one  foreign  language;  (8)  one  of  the  natural  sciences; 
(9)  ancient,  general,  or  English  history.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  colleges  in  the  Associa- 
tion were  not  in  a  position  to  immediately  insist  on  these  en- 
trance requirements  the  committee  suggested  that  all  should 
unite  in  requiring  the  first  five  subjects  as  a  minimum  for  ad- 
mission to  their  lowest  collegiate  class.  For  all  four-years' 
courses,  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  it  was  urged  that  the 
colleges  should  require  the  following  general  studies :  ( i ) 
Mathematics,  at  least  thru  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom- 
etry; (2)  physics  and  chemistry,  with  laboratory  work  in  each; 
(3)  English  language  and  literature;  (4)  other  languages 
(one,  at  least,  modern) ;  (5)  mental  science  and  logic  or  moral 
science;  (6)  constitutional  law;  (7)  social,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic science. 

.That  portion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  entrance 
requirements  which  relates  to  the  subjects  essential  to  all 
courses,  is  as  follows : 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  the 
equivalent  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations  and  lectures,  together  with 
ten  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work,  or  practicums,  including  the  time 
devoted  to  military  science  and  drill.  Upon  this  basis  the  above-mentioned 
general  studies  should  be  assigned  a  relative  importance,  approximately,  as 
follows  : 


Hours 

Houn 

Algebra, 

75 

Modern  languages. 

.        340 

Geometry, 

40 

Psychology, 

60 

Trigonometry, 

40 

Ethics  or  logic, 

40 

Physics  (classroom  work). 

75 

Political  economy. 

60 

Physics  (laboratory  work) 

75 

General  history,     . 

80 

Chemistry  (classroom  wor 

k).' 

75 

Constitutional  law, 

SO 

Chemistry  (laboratory  work), 

75 

English, 

200 

Total,     . 

.^  1285 

The  total  number  of  hours  included  in  a  four-years'  course,  allowing 
fifteen  hours  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  would  be  2140;  with  ten  hours' 
laboratory  work,  or  practicums,  added,  3600.  In  general  terms,  therefore, 
the  foregoing  general  studies  should  comprise  about  two-fifths  of  the  work 
required  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  1895  the  Association  appointed  a  standing  committee  on 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture  which  has  thus  far  presented 
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four  reports  of  progress.  The  members  of  this  committee  are : 
J.  H.  Connell,  professor  of  agriculture,  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas;  A.  C.  True,  director  of  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; T,  F.  Hunt,  professor  of  agriculture,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; H.  T.  French,  professor  of  agriculture,  University  of 
Idaho,  and  H.  H.  Wing,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  and 
animal  industry,  Cornell  University,  New  York.  Taking  up 
the  work  where  the  committee  on  entrance  requirements  left 
it,  this  committee  first  suggested  that  the  following  subjects 
be  added  to  the  general  subjects  named  above,  to  complete  the 
four  years'  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science: 

Hours 

Agriculture, 486 

Horticulture  and  forestry •         .  180 

Veterinary  science,  including  anatomy,         ,         .         .         .         ,  180 

Agricultural  chemistry,  in  addition  to  general  requirement,         .  180 

Botany  (including  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology),      .         .  180 

Zoology  (including  entomology), 120 

Physiology, ....  180 

Geology I20 

Meteorology, 60 

Drawing,        ...,.,....,  60 

Total, 1746 

In  reckoning  the  number  of  hours,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work,  or 
practicums,  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation.  In 
this  way  the  total  number  of  hours  in  a  four-years'  course  is  made  2900, 
instead  of  3600,  as  proposed  by  the  committee  on  entrance  requirements. 

It  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  subject  of  agriculture  (in  its 
narrower  technical  sense),  486  hours,  as  follows:  (i)  Agron- 
omy or  plant  production,  132  hours;  (2)  zootechny  or  animal 
industry,  162  hours;  (3)  agrotechny  or  agricultural  technol- 
ogy, 72  hours;  (4)  rural  engineering  or  farm  mechanics,  60 
hours,  and  (  5 )  rural  economics  or  farm  management,  60  hours. 
It  has  since  presented  somewhat  detailed  outlines  of  courses 
in  agronomy  and  zootechny. 

Some  of  the  general  considerations  on  which  the  work  of 
this  committee  has  been  based  are  thus  stated  in  its  fourth 
report : 
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(i)  The  arrangement  of  the  topics  to  be  taught  under  each  head  in  a 
logical  and  pedagogical  order  has  been  deemed  of  fundamental  importance. 
Unless  the  facts  and  principles  taught  under  the  general  head  of  agriculture 
can  be  reduced  to  a  pedagogical  system  and  correlation,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  maintain  for  agriculture  that  position  in  our  educational  scheme  to  which 
we  believe  it  is  fairly  entitled.  The  syllabus  of  the  committee  should  there- 
fore be  judged  primarily  with  reference  to  its  conformation  to  sound 
pedagogical  principles.  The  danger  is  that  too  much  stress  will  be  laid  on 
the  present  and,  as  we  sincerely  hope,  temporary  exigences  of  particular 
colleges  as  affecting  the  scope  and  order  of  their  course  in  agriculture. 
While  the  committee  desires  to  have  the  outcome  of  its  work  practical  as 
well  as  correctly  theoretical,  it  believes  that  it  is  to  consider  first,  what  is  the 
most  perfect  arrangement  of  an  agricultural  course  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint,  and  afterward,  how  such  a  course  may  be  wisely  adapted  to  the 
prudential  necessities  of  existing  institutions. 

Again,  we  ask  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  order  and  method 
of  treatment  followed  in  certain  widely  used  text-books  and  manuals  may 
not  be  deemed  so  firmly  established  as  correct  as  to  preclude  further  inquiry 
in  this  direction.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  we  should  have  reverence  for 
the  standard  authorities  of  our  school  days  and  college  lecture  rooms,  but 
it  is  an  easy  step  from  this  to  confound  creed  with  revelation.  And  at  this 
stage  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  education  we  believe  that  a  most 
necessary  thing  is  to  submit  existing  manuals  to  rigid  examination  with 
reference  to  their  pedagogical  merits.  It  may  be  a  difficult  thing  for  some 
of  us  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  any  revised  version  of  agricultural 
scriptures,  but  unless  we  bring  to  this  discussion  an  open  mind  and  willing- 
ness to  examine  the  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  enter  upon  it. 

(2)  The  committee  has  deemed  it  wisest  to  plan  the  course  in  different 
branches  of  agriculture  without  special  reference  to  the  titles  of  the  teachers 
who  might  be  called  upon  to  teach  the  different  topics  included  therein. 
In  our  view  it  makes  little  difference  whether  some  unfortunate  "professor 
of  agriculture "  is  compelled  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  guiding  the 
student  thru  the  entire  course,  or  whether  numerous  specialists  give 
their  combined  energies  to  the  task.  Thus  different  parts  of  agronomy 
might  be  taught  by  the  chemist,  physicist,  fertilizer  expert,  botanist, 
agrostologist,  plant  culturist,  etc. ;  or  zootechny  by  the  psysiologist, 
veterinarian,  expert  breeder,  dairy  farmer,  sheep  husbandman,  etc. 

Again,  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  taught  under  different  topics  will 
naturally  vary  with  the  previous  training  of  the  pupil  in  scientific  subjects, 
and  with  the  provision  made  in  other  courses  for  instruction  in  subjects 
related  to  agriculture.  Thus,  if  the  student  has  had  or  is  to  have  a  thoro 
course  in  geology,  he  will  not  need  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  topics 
included  under  "  origin  of  soils  "  in  the  course  in  agronomy  ;  or  if  soil 
physics  is  a  separate  department  of  instruction,  matters  relating  to  the 
properties  and  moisture  of  soils  need  not  be  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  course 
in  agronomy  ;  or  the  discussion  of  fertilizers  may  be  largely  turned  over  to 
the  course  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined  strongly  to  contend  that  in  the 
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courses  of  agriculture  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  instruction  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  all  the  topics  should  be  included  which  are  necessary  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  proper  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
subjects.  We  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  agriculture, 
secondary  and  complex  in  its  nature,  and  deriving  its  facts  and  principles 
very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  from  other  more  primary  sciences,  but  after  all 
to  be  differentiated  as  a  distinct  entity  from  the  other  sciences,  however 
dependent  it  may  be  on  them  for  its  materials.  And  we  urge  that  one 
radical  defect  of  agricultural  instruction  thus  far  has  been  that  so  much  of 
the  teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  has  been  done  in  a  disjointed  way  by 
experts  in  different  branches  of  science.  The  student  has  therefore  often 
not  had  the  subject  of  agriculture  presented  to  him  as  a  connected  whole 
with  related  parts,  and  has  for  this  reason  failed  to  appreciate  that  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  a  science  of  agriculture,  or  has  not  learned  to  make 
any  useful  application  of  what  he  has  learned  in  various  sciences  to  either 
the  theory  or  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Thus,  we  believe,  for  example, 
that  however  much  the  student  may  have  learned  or  will  learn  about  the 
physiology  of  plants,  or  the  physics  of  soils,  or  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers, 
at  some  period  in  his  agricultural  course  he  should  have  all  these  subjects 
grouped  together  in  a  course  in  agronomy  and  there  learn  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  production  of  crops  in  actual 
agricultural  practice.  If  the  student  has  had  considerable  previous  training 
in  vegetable  physiology,  soil  physics,  and  agricultural  chemistry,  the  wise 
teacher  will  take  advantage  of  this  by  quizzes  or  a  system  of  references,  and 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  this  gives  him  to  enter  more  deeply  into  complex 
topics  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  involving  a  combination  of  the 
preliminary  sciences  ;  or  if  a  more  complete  course  in  these  other  sciences 
awaits  the  student,  the  teacher  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  should  confine 
himself  to  such  an  outline  as  will  show  the  necessary  relation  of  these 
sciences  to  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  deeply  impress  upon 
the  student  the  great  desirability  of  his  improving  every  opportunity 
for  wider  scientific  training  if  he  would  most  thoroly  comprehend  the 
intricacies  and  subtleties  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  In  our  view,  the 
teaching  of  any  secondary  science  such  as  meteorology,  geography,  medi- 
cine, or  agriculture,  involves  a  pedagogical  scheme  which  brings  together 
into  a  consistent  whole  whatever  more  or  less  disconnected  facts  and 
principles  of  other  sciences  related  to  the  composite  science  have  already 
been  learned  by  the  student,  and  which  at  the  same  time  leads  the  student 
to  desire  to  broaden  and  deepen  his  acquaintance  with  the  basal  sciences, 
however  long  he  may  study  the  composite  one.  One  of  the  great  peda- 
gogical advantages,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  such  a  science  as  that  of  agricul- 
ture enjoys  is  that  it  necessitates  a  broadly  related  knowledge  of  a  number 
of  basal  sciences.  If  generally  and  efficiently  taught  in  our  colleges,  it  will 
do  much  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influences  of  a  narrow  specialism 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  fostered  by  a  false  eclecticism.  This  requires, 
however,  that  agriculture  in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects  shall  be 
treated  as  a  distinct  entity  and  not  be  hopelessly  dismembered  in  the 
scheme  of  college  instruction. 

(3)  While  we  have  held  somewhat  rigidly  to  the  foregoing  pedagogical 
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considerations,  we  have,  nevertheless,  attempted  to  make  a  scheme  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  institutions  iiav- 
ing  considerable  variations  in  the  grade  of  agricultural  instruction,  and 
differing  widely  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  of  courses  in  scientific  and 
other  subjects.  For  this  reason  we  have  refrained  from  making  definite 
suggestions  regarding  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  different  topics, 
and  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  different  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  which  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in  detail  will  properly 
vary  with  circumstances.  The  kind  of  agriculture  in  the  environment  of 
any  institution  will  naturally  suggest  the  various  limitations  of  this  branch 
of  the  agricultural  course,  but  aside  from  this  such  conditions  as  lack 
of  teachers  or  equipment  will  largely  determine  the  extension  or  restriction 
of  these  topics. 

While  the  reports  of  this  committee  have  been  presented 
merely  as  progress  reports  and  the  indorsement  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  not  been  asked  for  thus  far,  it  is  believed  that  its 
work  has  already  done  much  toward  bringing  to  a  focus  the 
eflforts  of  the  colleges  to  strengthen,their  courses  in  agriculture. 
As  a  result  of  this  movement  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
their  Association,  legislatures  and  boards  of  trustees  are  mov- 
ing much  more  rapidly  and  generously  in  the  direction  of  erect- 
ing and  equipping  buildings  in  which  the  several  branches  of 
agriculture  may  be  taught  by  the  laboratory  methods  common 
in  the  teaching  of  kindred  subjects.  Instead  of  a  single 
professor  of  agriculture  we  now  more  frequently  find  a 
corps  of  specialists  dividing  agricultural  topics  between 
them.  The  development  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
.  cultural  experiment  stations  established  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  as  departments  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  has  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  this 
specialization  in  both  the  college  and  the  station.  The  sta- 
tion needs  the  agricultural  specialists  for  its  investigations, 
and  when  the  college  realizes  that  agriculture  should  also  be 
divided  for  purposes  of  instruction,  an  arrangement  is  easily 
and  naturally  made  by  which  these  specialists  give  a  part  of 

their  time  to  teaching. 

A.  C.  True 

Director  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washingion,  D.  C. 


VII 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  following  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  on  the  theory 
that  every  good  secondary  school  should  place  before  its  teach- 
ers a  numbers  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  books  bearing  di- 
rectly on  their  work.  Even  in  places  where  a  large  and  well- 
selected  department  of  education  exists  in  public  or  other 
libraries,  the  value  of  such  a  collection  in  the  school  building, 
if  possible  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
teaching  force,  is  obvious.  It  is  eminently  to  the  advantage 
of  the  school  work  that  its  staff  should  have  immediate  access 
to  the  best  current  educational  periodicals,  to  the  standard 
works  on  the  history  of  education,  to  the  biographies  of  great 
educators,  and  to  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  their 
profession.  This  may  be  taken  for  granted.  A  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  the  books 
enumerated  in  this  list  may  forestall  criticism  and  prove  sug- 
gestive in  the  formation  and  purchase  of  other  teachers' 
libraries. 

Secondary  schools  occupy  a  most  trying  position  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  Their  students  are  in  the  adolescent  age. 
Their  courses  of  study  are  somewhat  more  logical  than  those 
of  the  upper  elementary  grades,  and  much  less  free  than  those 
of  the  college.  Their  teachers  should  be  persons  familiar  with 
the  broad  range  of  their  subjects,  while  compelled  to  tread 
repeatedly  a  narrow  and  short  portion  of  it.  Correlation  of 
studies,  saving  of  time,  drill  and  discipline,  routine,  iteration 
and  reiteration,  necessarily  absorb  the  greatest  part  of  their 
attention.  Therefore,  their  professional  reading  should  largely 
be  directed  toward  correcting  the  natural  tendency  of  their 
work  to  make  them  slaves  of  routine,  to  narrow  their  sym- 
pathies, and  to  separate  them  from  the  ever-widening  circle  of 
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knowledge  and  fresh  investigation.  Accordingly,  this  list  in- 
cludes much  biography,  history,  and  what  I  have  somewhat 
loosely  termed  philosophy  of  education. 

I  take  it  that  the  large  proportion  of  biography  does  not 
need  defense.  Biography  is  not,  perhaps,  history  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  severe  type;  but  the  study  of  it  is  most  certainly 
a  source  of  inspiration,  a  comfort,  and  a  spur. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  works  on  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, a  word  will  suffice.  The  general  works  treating  of  the 
subject  in  a  large  way  will,  of  course,  pass  muster  easily;  but 
the  others  have  been  chosen  advisedly,  not  because  they  form 
all  that  is  esteemed  valuable,  but  because  they  represent  typical 
institutions,  countries,  or  phases  of  education.  As  this  list  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  a  certain  regard  has  been  had  to  the 
history  of  local  and  neighboring  institutions.  Changes  in  the 
books  on  these  subjects  can,  of  course,  be  made  in  supplying 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  English  secondary  schools  receive 
considerable  attention.  This  arises  from  the  conviction  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  in  our  own  work  from  the  men  who 
have  brought  the  great  public  schools  of  England  to  so  high  a 
state.  While  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  very  different, 
the  children  are  much  the  same;  and  we  can  learn  much,  if  we 
will,  from  these  historic  and  most  efficient  schools. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  at  close  classification;  nor 
is  any  defense  presented  for  certain  anomalies  which  every 
librarian  and  student  will  easily  detect.  A  large  and  liberal 
heading  under  which  books  may  be  purchased  is  a  highly  de- 
sirable thing.  After  they  are  bought,  close  classification  may 
profitably  be  employed  in  shelving  them. 

Many  books  that  are  usually  found  in  the  bibliographies  of 
education  are  not  in  this  list — ^greatly  to  its  advantage,  in  my 
opinion.  The  purpose  that  the  books  are  to  serve  has  ex- 
cluded much  that  is  good,  while  it  is  hoped  that  it  has  not 
retained  more  than  a  minimum  of  that  which  is  weak  or  bad. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  books  in  this  list  are  in  the  English 
language.-    This  limitation  has  not  been  adopted  without  due 
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thought  and  deliberation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
decision  in  this  matter  will  commend  itself  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  this  list,  either  to 
guide  their  own  reading,  or  in  purchasing. 

To  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Hull,  head  of  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  this  list  owes  its 
inception,  and  to  his  constant  criticism  and  suggestion  is  due 
whatever  excellence  it  possesses.  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty 
thanks  to  him  and  to  Professors  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  and  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  and  to  President  William  H. 
Payne,  for  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

William  Warner  Bishop 

Polytechnic  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1882.     $1.50. 

31.  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  De  Garmo,  Charles  (Great  Educa- 
tors Series).     New  York  :  Scribners,  1896.     $1.00. 

32.  Hopkins,  Mark,  Life.  Carter,  Franklin.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  1892.     $1.25. 

33.  fesus  as  a  teacher.     Hinsdale,  B.  A.     St.  Louis  :  $1.25. 

2)^.  Jowett,  Benjamin,  life  and  letters.  London:  Murray,  1897.  2  vols. 
$10.00. 

35.  Loyola,  and  the  educational  system  of  the  fesuits.  Hughes,  Thomas, 
S.  J.  (Great  Educators  Series).     New  York:  Scribners,  1892.     $1.00. 

36.  McCosh,  fames,  autobiography.  Edited  by  Sloane,  Wm.  M.  New 
York:  Scribners,  1896.     $2.50. 

37.  Mann,  Horace,  and  the  common  school  revival  in  the  United  States. 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.  (Great  Educators  Series).  New  York:  Scribners,  1899. 
$1.00. 

38.  Pestalozzi,  f.  H.,  life.  De  Guimps,  Roger  (International  Educa- 
tion Series).     New  York:  Appleton,  1890.     $1.50. 

39.  Pestalozzi,  and  the  fnodern  movement  for  universal  education.  Pin- 
loche,  A.  (Great  Educators  Series).     New  York  :  Scribners,  1900.     $1.00. 
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40.  Quick,  R.  H.,  life  and  remains.     Storr,  F.     New  York:  Macmillan, 
1899.     $1.50.    . 

41.  Rousseau,  and  education  according  to  nature.     Davidson,  Thomas 
(Great  Educators  Series).     New  York  :  Scribners,  1898.     $1.00, 

42.  Rousseau.      Morley,  John.     2  vols.      New  York:  Macmillan,    1891. 
$3.00. 

43.  Thring,   Edward,    headmaster    of  Uppingham    School.      Parkin. 
New  edition.     New  York  :  Macmillan,  1900,     $1.50. 

44.  Vittorino  da  Felt  re.     Woodward,  W.  H.     Cambridge  :  University- 
Press,  1897.     $1.00. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  {Arranged  alphabetically  by  authors) 

45.  Adams,  F.     History  of  the  elementary  school  contest  in  England^ 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1882.     $2.40. 

46.  Ascham,   Roger.      The    scholemaster    (Arber    Reprint).      Boston  : 
Heath,  n.  d.     $1.25. 

47.  Boese,  Thomas.     Public  education  in  iVew  York  City.     New  York  : 
Harper,  1869.     $1.50. 

48.  Boone,  Richard  G.     Education  in  the   United  States  (International 
Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1890.     $1.50. 

49.  Brodrick.     History  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     London  :  Long- 
mans, 1886.     85  cents. 

50.  Bryan,  W.  L.     Republic  of  Plato,  with  studies  for  teachers.     New 
York:  Scribners,  1898.     $1.25. 

51.  Bryan,  W.  L.    Plato  the  teacher.    New  York  :  Scribners,  1899.    $1.50. 

52.  Capes,  W.   W.     University  life  in   ancient  Athens.     New  York  : 
Harpers,  1877.     25  cents. 

53.  Clarke,   G.      Education  of  children  in   Rome.      New  York  :   Mac- 
millan, 1896.     75  cents. 

54.  Compayr6,  Gabriel.     History  of  pedagogy.     Boston:   Heath,   1891. 

$1.75- 

55.  Cust,  Lionel.     A  history  of  Eton   College  (English  public  schools). 
London:  Duckworth,  1899.     5s. 

56.  Drane,  A.  T.    .  Christian  schools  and  scholars.      Second  Edition. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates,  1881.     $5.00. 

57.  Edgar,  J.     History  of  early  Scottish  education.     Edinburgh  :  James 
Thinn. 

58.  Fitch,  J.  G.      Notes  on   American   colleges   and  training  schools^ 
London  :  Macmillan,  1890.     60  cents. 

59.  Grant,  J.     History  of  the  Burg  schools  of  Scotland.     London  :  Wm. 
Collins,  1876.     $4.20. 

60.  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.     Studies  in  Americati  education.     New  York  : 
Longmans,  1895.     $1.25. 

61.  Henderson,  J.  C.      Thomas  Jefferson's  views   on  public   education. 
New  York  :  Putnam,  1890.     $1.75. 

62.  Hough,  Franklin  B.     Historical  and  statistical  record  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York.     Albany  :   1885. 

63.  Jebb,  R.  C.     The  work  of  the  universities  for  the  nation.     Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press,  1893.     50  cents. 
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64.  Jovvett,  Benjamin.  Plato's  dialogues.  5  vols.  Third  edition.  New 
York  :  Macmillan,  1892.     $20.00. 

65.  Kingsiey,  Charles.  Alexandria  and  her  schools.  London:  Mac- 
millan, 1880.     $2.50. 

66.  Laurie,  S.  S.  Historical  survey  of  pre-Christian  education.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  1895.     $3.50. 

67.  Laurie,  S.  S.  Rise  and  constitution  of  the  universities  (International 
Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1887.     $1,50. 

68.  Lyte,  H.,  and  others.  Great  public  schools  (English).  London  : 
Arnold,  1895.     $1.50. 

69.  Mac  Lean,  J.  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  2  vols.  Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott,  1877.     %rj.oo. 

70.  Mahaffy,  John  P.  Old  Greek  education.  New  York  :  Harpers,  1881. 
75  cents. 

71.  Martin,  George  H.  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school 
jryj/^w  (International  Education  Series).  New  York:  Appleton,  1894. 
$1.50. 

72.  Milton,  John.  Tractate  on  education.  Cambridge :  University 
press,  1890.     50  cents. 

73.  Moore,  N.  F.  Historical  sketch  of  Columbia  College.  New  York, 
1846.     $1.50. 

74.  Mullinger,  Bass  J.  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.  London  :  Long- 
mans, 1877.    $2.50. 

75.  Mullinger,  Bass  J.  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  1886.     80  cents. 

76.  Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  and  others.  Four  American  Universities. 
New  York  :  Harpers,  1895.     $3.50. 

77.  Painter,  F.  V.  N.  History  of  education  (International  Education 
Series).     New  York :   Appleton,  1886.     $1.50. 

78.  Painter,  F.  V.  N.  Luther  on  education.  Philadelphia  :  Lutheran 
Publishing  Society,  1889.     $1.00. 

79.  Paulsen,  Fr.  The  German  Universities.  Translated  by  Perry, 
E.  D.     New  York  :  Macmillan,  1895.     $2.00. 

80.  Payne,  Joseph.  History  of  education.  London:  Longmans,  1892. 
$2.50. 

81.  Quick,  Robert  Hebert.  Essays  on  educational  reformers  (Inter- 
national Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,   1896.     $1.50. 

82.  Quincy,  Josiah.  History  of  Harvard  College.  2  vols.  Boston  : 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  i860. 

83.  Randall,  S.  S.  History  of  education  in  New  York.  New  York : 
Ivison,  1870.     $3.00. 

84.  Rashdall,  Hastings.  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
3  vols.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1895,     $14.00. 

85.  Rouse,  W.  H.  D.  History  of  Rugby  School  (E.x\g\ish  T^nhWc  schools). 
London  :   Duckworth,  1898.     5s. 

86.  TenBrook,  Andrew.  Atnerican  State  Universities.  Cincinnati : 
Clarke,  1875.     $1.50, 

87.  Tyler,  W.  S.  History  of  Amherst  College.  From  1821-1891. 
New  York  :   Hitchcock,  1895.     $1.50. 
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88.  Welldon,  J.  E.  C.  Politics  of  Aristotle.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1883.     I2.50. 

89.  Wickersham,  James  Pyle.  History  of  educatio7i  in  Pennsylvania. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1886.     $3.00. 

90.  Williams,  S.  G.  History  of  modern  education.  Syracuse:  Bardeen, 
1892.     1.50. 

92.  Bureau  of  Education.  Circulars  of  information  on  the  history  of 
education  in  the  various  States.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office.     Free  on  request  to  Bureau  of  Education. 


PHILOSOPHY    OF    EDUCATION    AND    WORKS    ABOUT    EDUCATION 

93.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.     The  meaning  of  education.     New  York  : 
Macmillan,  1898.     $1.00. 

94.  Demoulin,  Edmond.     Anglo-Saxon  superiority.     New  York  :  Fenno, 

1898.  $1.00. 

95.  Dewey,  John.     The  school  and  society.     Chicago  :  University  Press, 

1899.  75  cents. 

96.  Button,  S.  T.     Social  phases  of  education  in   the  school  and  the 
home.     New  York:  Macmillan,  1899.     $1.25. 

97.  Eliot,  Charles  W.     Educational  reform.     New  York  :  Century  Co., 
1899,     $2.00. 

98.  Farrar,  F.  W.     Essays  on  a  liberal  education.     London  :  Macmillan, 
1867.     I  OS.  6d. 

99.  Fitch,  Joshua   G.      Educational  aims  and  methods.     New  York  : 
Macmillan,  1900.     $1.50. 

100.  Fouillee,  A.     Education  from  a  national  standpoint  (International 
Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1892.     $1.50. 

loi.  Froebel,  F.     Education   by  development.      Translated    by    Jarvis 
(International  Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1899.     $1.50. 

102.  Gilman,   Daniel   C.     University  problems  in   the    United  States. 
New  York  :  Century  Co.,  1899.     $2.00. 

103.  Gilman  and  Jackson.     Conduct  as  a  fine  art.     Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mififlin  &  Co.,  1892.     $1.50. 

104.  Guyau,    J.   M.     Education   and  heredity   (Contemporary   Science 
Series).     New  York  :  Scribners,  1891.     $1.25. 

105.  Hale,  E.  E.,  and  others.     How  I  was  educated.     Papers  from  the 
Forum.     New  York  :  Appleton,  1889.     50  cents. 

106.  Hanus,  Paul  H.     Educational  aims  and  values.     New  York  :  Mac- 
millan, 1899.     $1.00. 

107.  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Studies  in  education.     New  York :   Werner  Co., 

1896.  $1.00, 

108.  Hyde,  Wm.  DeWitt.     Practical  idealism.     New  York  :  Macmillan, 

1897.  $1.50. 

109.  James,  Edmund   J.     The  education  of  business  men.      Chicago  : 
University  Press,  1891.     50  cents. 

no.  Jordan,  David  Starr.     The  care  and  culture  of  men.     San  Fran- 
cisco: Whitaker&  Ray  Co.,  1896.     $1.50. 
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111.  Ladd,  Georg^e  Trumbull.  Essays  on  the  higher  education.  New 
York:    Scribners,  1899.     $1.00. 

112.  Locke,  John.  Some  thoughts  concerning  education.  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1889.     90  cents. 

113.  Mac  Vicar,  Malcolm.  Principles  of  education.  Boston:  Ginn, 
1892.     60  cents. 

114.  Montaigne  on  the  education  of  children.  Rector,  J.  E.  (Interna- 
tional Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1899.     $1.50. 

115.  Munroe,  J.  P.     The  educational  ideal.    Boston  :  Heath,  1895.    $1.00. 

116.  Newman,  John  Henry.  Idea  of  a  university.  London:  Long- 
mans, 1891.     $1.25. 

117.  Palmer,  George  Herbert.  The  new  education.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co., 1887.     $1.00. 

118.  Payne,  W.  H.  Contributions  to  the  science  of  education.  New 
York:  Harpers,  1887.     $1.25. 

119.  Rosenkranz,  J.  K.  F.  Philosophy  of  education.  (International 
Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1890.     $1.50. 

120.  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.  £mile.  Translated  and  edited  by  Payne, 
W.  H.  (International  Educational  Series).  New  York :  Appleton,  1893. 
$1.50. 

121.  Spalding,  Bishop  J.  L.  Means  and  ends  of  education.  Chicago: 
McCIurg,  1895.     $1.00. 

122.  Spalding,  Bishop  J.  L.  Things  of  the  mind.  Chicago:  McCIurg, 
1899.     1 1. 00. 

123.  Spalding,  Bishop  J.  L.  Education  and  the  higher  life.  Chicago: 
McCIurg,  1890.     $1.00. 

124.  Spalding,  Bishop  J.  L.  Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  educa- 
tion.    Chicago:  McCIurg,  1897.     |i.oo. 

125.  Spencer,  Herbert.  Education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical. 
New  York  :  Appleton,  1886.     $1.00. 

126.  Tate,  Thomas.  The  philosophy  of  education.  Syracuse:  Bardeen, 
1885.     $1.50. 

127.  Taylor,  S.  H.  Classical  study.  Andover,  Mass.:  Draper,  1870. 
$1.50. 

128.  Vincent,  George  E.  The  social  mind  and  education.  New  York  : 
Macmillan,  1897.     $1.25. 

129.  Walker,  Francis  A.  Discussions  in  education.  New  York  :  Holt, 
1898.     $3.00. 

130.  Youmans,  E.  L.  Culture  demanded  by  modern  life.  New  York  : 
Appleton,  1891.     $2.00. 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 

131.  Bain,  Alexander.  Education  as  a  science.  New  York:  Apple- 
ton,  1883.     $1.75. 

132.  Baldwin,  J.  Art  of  school  management.  (International  Educa- 
tion Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1892.     $1.50. 

133.  Barnett,  P.  A.  Teaching  and  organization,  with  special  reference 
to  secondary  schools.     London:  Longmans,  1897.     $2.00. 
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134.  Barnett,  P.  A.     Commott  sense  in  education  and  teaching.     Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  1899.     $1.50. 

135.  Boyer,  Charles  G.     Principles  and  methods  of  teaching.     Pliila- 
delphia  :  Lippincott,  1899.     $1.50. 

1 36.  Browning,  Oscar.     Introduction  to  the  study  of  educational  theories. 
New  York:  Harpers,  1888.     50  cents. 

137.  Calderwood,  H.     Ends  and  aims  of  teaching.     New  York:  Mac- 
millan,  1885.     50  cents. 

138.  Comenius,  John  Amos.     Orbis  pictus.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  Bardeen, 
$3.00. 

139.  Compayre,    Gabriel.      Lectures   on  pedagogy.       Translated     and 
edited  by  Payne,  Wm.  H.     Boston  :  Heath,  1887.     $1.75. 

140.  De  Garmo,  Charles.     Essentials  of  inethod.     Boston  :  Heath,  1892. 
65  cents. 

141.  Dodd,    C.     L.     Introduction    to    the    Herbartian   principles    of 
teaching.     London  :  Sonnenschein,  1898.     $1.10. 

142.  Froebel,  F.     Education  of  man    (International  Education  Series). 
New  York:  Appleton,  1885.     $1.50. 

143.  Froebel,  F.     Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten   (International  Edu- 
cation Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1895.     $1.50. 

144.  Hall,  G.  Stanley  (ed.).     Methods  of  teaching  and  studying  history. 
Boston:  Heath,  1885.     $1.50. 

145.  Herbart,  J.  F.     Introduction  to  the  science  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion.    Translated  by  Felkin,  H.  M.     Boston:  Heath,  1895.     $1.00. 

146.  Hinsdale,  B.    A.     How  to  study  and  teach   history  (International 
Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1894.     $1.50. 

147.  Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Teaching  the  language  arts  (International  Edu- 
cation Series).     New  York:  Appleton,  1896.     $1.50. 

148.  Howe,  E.    G.     Systematic  science  teaching    (International    Edu- 
cation Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1894.     $1.50. 

149.  Mace,  W.  H.     Method  in  history.     Boston  :  Ginn,  1899.     $1.00, 

150.  Page,    David  P.      Theory   and  practice  of  teaching.     Edited    by 
Payne.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1885.     $J.oo. 

151.  Parker,  F.  W.     How    to     study   geography    (International    Edu- 
cation Series).     New  York:  Appleton,  1889.     $1.50. 

152.  Parker,  F.   W.      Talks  on  pedagogics.      New  York:  Kellogg,  1894. 
$1.50. 

153.  Pestalozzi,  J.    H.     Leonard  and  Gertrude.     Translated  by  Chan- 
ning,  Eva.     Boston  :  Heath,  1890.     90  cents. 

1 54.  Pestalozzi,  J.  H.     How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children.     Translated 
by  Cook.     New  York:  Longmans,  1899.     Si. 25. 

155.  Payne,   Joseph    H.      The  science  and  art  of  education.     London  : 
Longmans,  1880.     $3.50. 

156.  Radestock,    P.     Habit  in   education.     Boston:   Heath,    1889.     75 
cents. 

157.  Rosmini-Serbati,  A.     Method  in  education.     Boston:  Heath,  1889. 
$1.50. 

158.  Salmon,    David.      The   art  of  teaching.     New    York:    Longmans, 
1899.  $1.25. 
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159.  Smith,  David  Eugene.  Teaching  and  study  of  elementary 
mathematics  (Teachers'  Professional  Library).  New  York :  Macmillan, 
1900.     $1.00. 

163.  Smith,  Goldwin.  Lectures  on  the  study  of  history.  New  York  : 
Harpers,  1866.     $1.00. 

161.  Spencer,  F.  Chapters  on  the  aims  and  practices  of  teaching. 
New  York  :  Macmillan,  1897.     $1.50. 

162.  Thring,  Edward.  Education  and  school.  Cambridge :  Univer- 
sity Press,  1887.     $1.75. 

163.  Thring,  Edward.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1885.     $1.00. 

164.  White,  Richard  Grant.  Words  and  their  uses.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1876.     $2.00. 

165.  White,  Richard  Grant.  Every-day  English.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1880.     $2.00. 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND   ITS   RELATIONS  TO  EDUCATION 

166.  Compayre,  Gabriel.  Intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
child  (International  Education  Series).  New  York:  Appleton,  1896. 
I1.50. 

167.  Dexter,  T.  F.  G.  and  Garlick,  A.  H.  Psychology  in  the  school- 
room.    London  :  Longmans,  1899.     4s.  6d. 

168.  Halleck,  R.  P.  Education  of  the  central  nervous  system.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1896.     $1.00. 

169.  Halleck,  R.  P.  Psychology  and  phsychic  culture.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co.,  1895.     $1.40. 

170.  Harris,  W.  T.  Psychologic  foundations  of  education  (Inter- 
national Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1890.     $1.50. 

171.  Herbart,  J.  F.,  Text-book  in  psychology.  Translated  by  Smith, 
M.  K.  (International  Education  Series).  New  York:  Appleton,  1891. 
$1.00. 

172.  Hope,  Ascott  R.  A  Book  about  boys.  Edinburgh  :  Nimmo,  1889. 
I1.25. 

173.  Hopkins,  Mark.  Outline  study  of  man.  New  York  :  Scribners, 
1878.     $1.75. 

174.  James,  William.  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology.  New  York: 
Holt,  1899.     $1.50. 

175.  Lange,  Karl.  Apperception.  Translated  by  De  Garmo,  C. 
Boston  :  Heath,  1893.     $1.00. 

176.  McLellan,  J.  A.  and  Dewey,  John.  Psychology  of  number  (Inter- 
national Education  Series).     New  York:  Appleton,  1895.     $1.50. 

177.  Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  life.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.     $2.00. 

178.  Oppenheim,  N.  Development  of  the  child.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan, 1898.     $1.25. 

179.  Preyer,  W.  The  mind  of  the  child  (International  Education 
Series).     New  York:  Appleton,  1893.     $1.00. 

180.  Rowe,  Stuart  H.  Physical  nature  of  the  child.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1899.     $r.oo. 
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i8r.  Sully,  J.    Outlines  of  psychology.    New  York:  Appleton,  1891.    $2.50, 

182.  Sully,  J.    Studies  of  childhood.    New  York  :  Appleton,  1896.    $2.50. 

183.  Tracy,  Frederick.  Psychology  of  childhood.  Boston  :  Heath, 
1893.     90  cents. 

184.  Warner,  Francis.  M.  D.  The  study  of  children  and  their  school 
training.     New  York  :  Macmillan,  1898.     $1.00. 

SCHOOL   CURRICULUM,    SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES,    COURSES   OF 

STUDY 

185.  Acland,  A.  H.  D.,  and  Smith,  H.  S.  Studies  in  secondary  educa- 
tion.    New  York  :  Macmillan,  1892.     $3.50. 

186.  Arnold,  Matthew.  Higher  schools  and  universities  in  Germany. 
London  :  Macmillan,  1882.     $2.00. 

187.  Arnold,  Matthew.  A  French  Eton.  London  :  Macmillan,  1892. 
$2.40. 

188.  Balfour,  G.  Educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1899.     90  cents. 

189.  Cookson,  Christopher  (ed.).  Essays  on  secondary  education.  Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press,  1898.     $1.10. 

193.  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Schools  and  studies.  Boston:  Houghton,  MifBin 
&  Co.,  1884.     $1.50. 

191.  Chicago  E'iucational  Commissiofi  Report.     Chicago:  1899. 

192.  De  Garmo,  Charles.  Ethical  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Philadelphia  American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  1895.     25  cents. 

193.  Harley,  Lewis  R.  The  high  school  system.  Philadelphia  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  Science,  1894.     15  cents. 

194.  Hazlitt,  W.  C.  Schools,  school-books,  and  schoolmasters.  London: 
Jarvis  &  Co.,  1888.     $3.00. 

195.  Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam,  Physiological  notes  on  primary  education. 
New  York  :  Putnam,  1889.     $1.00. 

196.  Klemm,  L.  R.  European  schools  (International  Education 
Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1891,     $2.00. 

197.  National  Educational  Association.  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  oh  secondary  schools.  New  York:  American  ^Book  Co.,  1893.  30 
cents. 

198.  National  Educational  Association.  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  on  rural  schools.  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Winona,  Minn.,  1897.     25  cents. 

199.  National  Educational  Association.  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteeti  on  elementary  studies.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1895. 
30  cents. 

200.  National  Educational  Association.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
college  entrance  requirements.  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Winona,  Minn.,  1899.     25  cents. 

201.  Our  public  schools.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner&Co., 
1881,     $2.10. 

232.  Patten,  S.  N.  Economics  in  elementary  schools.  Philadelphia  : 
AmericaH  Academy  of  Political  Science.     25  cents. 
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203.  Clark,  H.  B.  Public  schools  0/ Chicago,  a  sociological  study.  Chi- 
cago University  Press,  1897.     50  cents. 

204.  Rice,  J.  M.  Public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  New 
York  :  Century  Co.,  1893.     $1.50. 

205.  Russell,  J.  E.  German  higher  schools.  New  York :  Longmans, 
1899.     $2.25. 

206.  Sharpless,  Isaac.  English  education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  (International  Education  Series).     New  York  :   Appleton, 

1892.     $1.50. 

207.  Wliite,  Emerson  E.  School  management.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1894.     $1.50. 

208.  Ziminern,  Alice.  Methods  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Syracuse:  Bardeen,  1894.     $1.00. 

SCHOOL  SANITATION.    MISCELLANEOUS 

209.  Bardeen,  C.  \V.  Manual  of  school  law.  Syracuse  :  Bardeen, 
1896.    $1.00. 

210.  Burnham,  W.  H.  Bibliography  of  school  hygiene.  Worcester, 
Mass.:  Clark  University,  1898.     25  cents. 

211.  Gustavson,  A.  Foundations  of  death.  Boston:  Heath,  1884. 
$1.50. 

212.  Kingsley,  Charles.  Health  and  education.  New  York  :  Appleton, 
1874.     $1.75. 

213.,  Morison,  Gilbert  B.  Ventilation  and  warming  of  school  /5«z7«^ 
««^j  (International  Education  Series).     New  York  :  Appleton,  1887.     $1.00. 

214.  Newsholme,  A.  School  hygiene.  Boston :  Heath,  1889.  75 
cents. 

A  number  of  the  books  in  this  list  are  now  out  of  print.  These  may 
easily  be  obtained  thru  any  reputable  agent  or  by  private  purchase.  The 
cost  of  the  out-of-print  books  will,  of  course  vary  with  different  locali- 
ties and  dealers.  The  cost  of  the  entire  list,  allowing  for  the  favorable 
discount  usually  given  libraries  by  publishers  and  dealers,  will  not  exceed 
$275,  and  by  careful  buying  could  be  brought  below  that  figure.  When 
transportation  has  to  be  added  and  the  favorable  discount  of  one- 
third  is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  price  will  reach  $300. 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 

THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL   POLITICIAN 

In  both  State  and  national  politics  we  have  "  off  years,"  when 
the  forces  of  "  the  ins  "  and  "  the  outs  "  alike  withdraw  from 
the  field  of  conflict  into  camp,  there  to  plan  and  scheme  for  the 
coming  biennial  or  quadrennial  struggle  for  the  spoils  of  office. 
Of  the  genus  politician  there  is,  however,  one  species  that  in 
these  days  is  most  perniciously  active  and  is  constantly  in  the 
field,  seeming  to  know  nothing  of  "  off  years  "  in  his  persistent 
determination  to  hold  on  to  all  of  the  spoil  that  he  has  already 
secured  and  to  resist  to  the  death  every  effort  to  curtail  his 
prerogatives.  This  pestilent  fellow  is  the  public-school  poli- 
tician, the  man  who,  without,  in  many  cases,  any  other  quali- 
fication for  the  office  than  can  be  found  in  a  common-school 
education,  and  not  infrequently  a  "backwoods"  common  school 
at  that,  supplemented  by  a  post-graduate  course  in  ward  cau- 
cuses by  which  he  has  secured  a  political  following,  or  is 
expected  to  secure  such,  has  been  placed  by  the  appointing 
power  in  a  position  that  has  to  do  with  determining  the  type 
of  citizenship  that  is  to  control  the  destinies  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Who  is  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to 
suppose  that  a  man  of  such  antecedents  will  render  the  public 
faithful  and  honest  service  without  any  compensation  other 
than  the  approval  of  an  enlightened  conscience?  What  does 
such  a  man  know  of  philanthropic  effort  ?  He  is  a  "  business 
man  "  and  always  advocates  "  business  methods  "  in  a  public- 
school  system,  and  as  the  training  that  he  has  received  has 
taught  him  to  keep  his  personal  interests  always  at  the  front, 
the  "  business  methods  "  he  will  advocate  in  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  teachers  will  be  such  as  thru  fathers  and  brothers, 
the  ward  voters  and  local  politicians,  will  most  directly  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  party  to  which  he  bejongs,  and  so 
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secure  to  himself,  as  the  one  thru  whom  the  vote  is  controlled,, 
the  pecuniary  reward,  received  either  directly  or  indirectly,, 
which  is  the  only  attraction  that  he  finds  in  the  office. 

The  ideal  public-school  system,  that  in  which  centralized 
authority  and  individual  responsibility  will  always  be  found 
working  thru  men  of  experience  in  educational  methods,  is  not 
yet  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  administration  of  any  one  of 
our  large  cities.  Such  a  system  is  still  "  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  Nowhere,  however,  are  the  obstructive 
theories  and  the  destructive  methods  of  the  public-school  poli- 
tician so  plainly  dominant  in  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
of  the  boards  of  education  in  which  these  ignorant  officials  have 
found  places,  as  in  the  great  central  cities  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  was  generally  understood  by  those  who  were  on  the  inside 
as  to  the  real  attitude  of  the  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  Chicago's  Board  of  Education  toward  the  new  superin- 
tendent, that  his  re-election  in  July  last  was  the  result  of  a 
compromise.  To  have  refused  Dr.  Andrews's  re-election  at 
the  close  of  his  first  year  of  service  would  have  made  too 
patent  the  partisan  nature  of  the  opposition  that  was  first 
openly  manifested  in  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  November 
15,  1898.  Of  that  meeting  the  Times-Herald  said:  "The 
fiercest  storm  for  years  raged  in  the  board  of  education  last 
night  over  a  question  as  to  whether  Superintendent  Andrews's 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  certain  candidates  for  prin- 
cipalships  of  the  evening  high  schools  should  be  ignored."  In 
the  end  the  protest  of  the  superintendent  was  ignored,  and  when 
one  of  the  teachers  whom  he  recommended  resigned  rather 
than  continue  as  a  bone  of  contention,  the  nominee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  school  management  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  in 
opposition  to  the  choice  of  Dr.  Andrews.  It  was  with  that 
letter  of  protest  that  Mrs.  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  board, 
took  such  liberties  by  erasing  certain  words  because,  as  she 
said,  she  "  considered  them  discourteous  to  the  high-school 
committee  "  of  which  she  was  and  is  chairman,  and  which 
letter,  when  read  in  its  expurgated  form  by  the  secre- 
tary    of     the     board     caused     the     superintendent     to     cry 
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out  indignantly :  "  That's  not  my  letter ! "  Thereafter 
there  was  never  any  hearty  co-operation  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  board,  but  as  the  municipal 
election  of  last  April  drew  near,  Chicago's  school-board 
squabbles  became  less  frequent,  altho  at  one  time  Dr. 
Andrews  did  lay  his  resignation  upon  the  desk  of  the  late 
secretary,  Mr.  Graham  (now  a  fugitive  from  justice),  who 
probably  carried  it  away  with  other  assets  of  the  board,  as  it 
has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

The  thirteen  members  whose  votes  elected  Dr.  Andrews  as 
Mr.  Lane's  successor  are  still  on  the  board.  Of  the  six  who 
voted  against  him  only  three  are  now  in  ofHce.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  quite  noticeable  that  eleven  of  the  thirteen  who  were 
so  ready  in  July,  1898,  to  indorse  the  mayor's  nominee  for 
superintendent,  have  from  that  November  15,  1898,  and  with 
singular  unanimity,  opposed  every  move  that  Dr.  Andrews  has 
made  toward  improving  the  general  character  of  the  teaching 
force  in  our  public  schools,  when  such  movement  seemed  to 
threaten  a  loss  of  the  time-honored  perogatives  of  the  board  or 
of  any  one  of  its  seventeen  committees.  The  Nestor  of  the 
board  is  reported  to  have  recently  said :  "  I  favor  the  idea  of 
promotion,  and  do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  skirmish  over 
the  country  for  a  superintendent  when  we  have  efficient  men  in 
our  schools  who  probably  are  better  acquainted  with  our  needs 
than  is  a  stranger."  Why  did  not  Mr.  Brennan  make  that 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  July,  1898,  when 
he  and  his  twelve  colleagues  selected  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews as  the  result  of  a  "  skirmish  over  the  country  "  and  in 
preference  to  any  one  of  the  many  "  efficient  men  in  Chicago's 
public  schools  "  ?  The  answer  has  been  furnished  by  another 
one  of  the  thirteen,  Mr.  Keating,  who  in  a  recent  session  of 
the  committee  on  school  management  is  reported  to  have  said : 
*'  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  superintendent  tell  the  members 
of  the  board  what  they  must  do  on  every  matter  that  comes  up. 
He  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  us.  He  is  a  servant  of  the  hoard 
and  it  is  his  place  to  obey  orders." 

There  we  have  the  secret  of  the  disgraceful  history  that 
Chicago's  board  of  education   has   been   making   since  they 
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elected  Dr.  Andrews  superintendent.  They  intended  to  secure 
a  "  hired  man,"  and  thought  they  had  done  so  when  they  chose 
the  late  president  of  Brown  University  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago;  but  they  find  that  they  were 
mistaken — hinc  illcB  lacrymcu.  It  is  evident  that  a  majority  of 
the  board  agree  with  Mr,  Keating;  but  if  there  were  no  better 
reason  for  holding  a  different  opinion,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
salary  of  that  official  is  paid  by  the  public  and  not  by  the  school 
board  ought  to  convert  Mr,  Keating  and  his  colleagues  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  in  that  particular.  Dr.  Andrews  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago — and  not 
an  official  of  her  board  of  education.  As  such  superintendent 
he  is  the  servant  of  the  public,  selected  by  the  board,  but  not 
in  any  sense  whatever  the  servant  of  the  board  of  education. 
These  outspoken  denunciations  of  the  methods  of  the  superin- 
tendent are,  however,  to  be  welcomed  by  all  who  realize  how 
urgent  is  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  our  public-school 
systems.  They  show  very  plainly  that  so  long  as  men  are 
chosen  for  so  responsible  and  influential  an  office  as  that  of 
membership  on  school  boards  without  any  reference  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  even  in  its  elementary 
principles,  just  so  long  they  will  continue  to  magnify  their  of- 
fice at  the  cost  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Downey,  who  voted  for  Dr.  Andrews  in  1898,  has  continued 
from  the  first  to  support  the  superintendent  in  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  the  instruction  being  given  in  our 
schools.  Even  he,  however,  shares  in  Mr.  Keating's  radically 
erroneous  idea  as  to  the  true  relation  of  the  superintendent  to 
the  board,  for  while  he  says :  "  Mr,  Andrews  is  an  educator 
by  profession  and  training,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  people 
all  over  the  country.  He  studies  methods  and  systems,  and 
I  believe  we  should  defer  to  his  suggestions  and  judgment," 
he  proves  the  truth  of  his  confession  that  he  knows  "  nothing 
about  the  educational  department  of  the  board  "  by  basing  that 
indorsement  upon  the  superintendent's  readiness  to  do  what 
the  board  wants  him  to  do.  He  says :  "  As  long  as  he  [the 
superintendent]  does  what  we  want  him  to  do,  we  should  leave 
the  methods  and  details  to  him  as  much  as  possible."     It  ap- 
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pears,  therefore,  that  unless  Dr.  Andrews  is  willing  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  servant  of  the  board  of  education  instead 
of  the  servant  of  the  public  of  Chicago  he  can  look  for  no 
support  from  the  majority  of  the  board  as  now  constituted. 
Many  of  them  already  regard  him  as  "  a  thorn  in  the  side  and 
a  leech  in  the  blood,"  and  would  be  only  too  well  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  his  resignation. 

But.  what  is  it  that  has  revived  into  such  sudden  and  vigor- 
ous activity  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  the  original 
friends  of  Dr.  Andrews  ?  It  is  the  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  public-school  system  which  he  advises,  for  in  such 
changes  that  "  bogie  "  the  "  one-man  power  "  lifts  its  frightful 
head.  Dr.  Andrews  suggests  that  (i)  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  board  of  education  be  reduced  from  seventeen  to 
four;  (2)  that  the  superintendent  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years;  (3)  that  in  the  appointment  of  principals  and  teachers, 
and  in  their  removal  or  transfer  from  one  school  to  another, 
the  initiative  rest  with  the  superintendent;  (4)  that  the  new 
office  of  assistant  to  the  superintendent  be  created.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  board  such  radical  departure 
from  the  present  system  would  be  followed  by  an  educational 
cataclysm  in  which  Chicago's  public  schools  would  be  over- 
whelmed. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
philippic  against  the  "  one-man  power  "  or  the  "  public-school 
boss,"  as  he  chooses  to  style  the  superintendent  of  the  surely, 
coming  public-school  system,  which  Graham  H.  Harris,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Chicago,  launched  from 
the  platform  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  at  their  ses- 
sion in  Springfield,  111.,  during  the  recent  Christmas  holiday. 
That  I  have  not  misinterpreted  the  purpose  nor  overdrawn  the 
portrait  of  the  public-school  politician  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing utterances  of  Mr.  Harris  upon  that  occasion : 

"  I  am  opposed  to  one-man  power  because  I  was  born  in  America, 
because  my  father  was  born  here,  and  because  his  father  was  born  here  ;" 
because  my  ancestors  on  both  sides,  many  years  back,  tool<  up  arms  and 
died  that  the  power  of  the  people  might  live ;  that  the  abuses  of  the  one- 
man  power  might  be  corrected.  All  history  shows  that  the  rule  of  one 
man,  in  whatever  locality  and  under  whatever   conditions,  has  generally 
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resulted  in  depression,  tyranny,  and  injustice.  The  best-governed  school  in 
Chicago  to-day  is  that  governed  by  the  pupils  themselves,  the  democratic 
principle  of  self-government. 

"  The  genius  of  the  American  people  is  empliatically  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  the  man  who  despises  the  advice  or  assistance  of  liis  fellow-man 
is  universally  condemned  as  unwise  and  untiioughtful.  Does  putting  a  man 
at  the  head  of  the  schools  change  his  human  nature?  Does  it  make  him 
perfect.?  Does  it  purify  and  deify  him  }  Or  does  he  remain  the  same  weak 
nature  he  was  before — vain,  grasping,  needing  assistance,  control,  and 
checking  ? 

"One-man  power  is  nothing  but  bossism,  whether  in  government,  politics 
or  business.  It  is  hateful  to  you.  You  have  seen  it,  perhaps,  in  the  fields 
and  the  factory,  in  the  store  and  in  the  mine,  and  even  in  the  domestic 
circle  you  have  seen  the  petty  tyrant.  What  was  your  feeling.?  One  of 
hatred,  loathing,  and  contempt.  Is  the  disease  of  bossism  growing  }  Is  it 
reaching  out  its  tentacles  toward  our  schools  } 

"Oh,  yes;  give  us  a  boss  over  our  250,000  children  and  our  6000 
teachers.  Let  us  see  the  former  doff  their  hats  and  pull  tlieir  forelocks 
when  the  great  man  comes  around,  and  stand  with  a  smirk  and  a  smile  to 
catch  a  word  that  the  great  man  may  utter.  Let  the  teachers  throw  away 
brains,  thought,  and  independence,  and  strive  to  do  their  endeavor  to  stand 
in  with  his  highness,  that  they  may  not  lose  their  jobs,  or  that  they,  being 
one  of  the  favored,  at  the  nod  of  his  worship  they  may  go  up  higher, 
'  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed  that  he  hath  grown  so  great.?' 

"It  is  an  absurdity — in  fact,  it  is  an  impossibility — for  the  board  to 
delegate  supreme  power  to  its  inferior.  The  inferior  can  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sole  ruler  only  so  long  as  he  anticipates  the  spirit  and  wishes 
of  his  superiors.  One  advantage  of  having  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
subject  to  the  check  and  authority  of  equally  responsible  persons  is  that  a 
subject  is  looked  at  from  widely  different  points  of  view.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  these  widely  different  opinions  lead  to  loud  and  animated  dis- 
cussions, which  come  to  the  public  ear.  Affairs  are  ventilated  and  the  tax- 
payers know  just  what  is  going  on. 

"Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  by  the  board  for  school  books 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  each  year  by  the  parents  of  pupils  attending 
schools  for  books  selected  by  the  board.  Give  one  inan  the  power  of 
selecting  these  books  and  a  four  or  six  year  term,  and  if  lie  proves  dishonest 
or  even  listens  to  the  blandishments  of  book  agents,  he  can  retire  at  the  end 
of  his  term  with  a  very  fat  coinpetency,  which  he  did  not  save  out  of  his 
salary. 

"Give  one  man  alone  the  power  of  saying  who  shall  be  his  assistants, 
supervisors,  and  teachers,  and  the  opportunities  for  oppression,  favoritism, 
and  injustice  become  manifold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for  boodle  in 
its  worst  form  in  the  way  of  tips  or  places,  if  this  one  man  proves  dishonest. 


WILLING  TO   TRUST    THE   PEOPLE 


"  We  can  trust  the  people  in  business  affairs,  we  can  trust  them  in  church 
affairs,  we  can  trust  them  in  governmental  affairs,  and  in  all  these  things 
they  have  built  the  grandest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.     What  good 
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reason  is  there  for  not  trusting  them  in  educational  affairs?  We  want  no 
■educational  gods  ;  we  want  no  educational  bosses  ;  we  want  no  educational 
rings  ;  we  want  no  educational  hocus-pocus.  We  will  have  no  educational 
pull  and  no  political  pull." 

I  certainly  would  have  had  to  look  far  and  wide  before  find- 
ing a  more  strikingly  typical  specimen  of  the  public-school 
politician  than  the  man  who  displays  in  the  above-quoted  opin- 
ions how  little  he  knows  of  the  science  of  education  and  how 
thoroly  he  is  wedded  to  the  methods  of  the  politician  as  those 
by  which  a  public-school  system  can  be  best  conducted.  Not 
one  of  the  many  professional  educators  present  at  Springfield, 
who  heard  his  demagogic  harangue,  assented  to  his  propo- 
sitions or  failed  to  appreciate  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  domi- 
nance of  such  opinions  in  the  councils  of  Chicago's  school 
board. 

But  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Schiller  Building  in  Chicago  is 
not  the  only  battleground  in  this  country  where  just  at  this 
time  the  struggle  for  centralized  authority  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  public-school  administration  is  being  waged  by 
superintendents  against  school  boards. 

"  The  war  that  for  a  space  did  fail 

Now  trebly  thundering  swells  the  gale 
And is  the  cry." 

I've  taken  a  little  liberty  with  the  poet's  words  and  left  it  for 
the  New  York  or  Chicago  reader  to  fill  in  the  blank  with 
"  Maxwell  "  or  "  Andrews,"  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
fight  in  which  he  has  a  direct  personal  interest.  When  in 
October  last  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  the  Greater  New  York  was  laid  upon  the 
desks  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  a  member 
from  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  publishing  of  the  city  super- 
intendent's report  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  commit- 
tee on  school  system."  Verily  these  are  the  days  of  the  censor 
with  powers  such  as  the  greatest  of  the  Romans  who  held  that 
office,  Julius  Csesar,  would  never  have  claimed  even  under  his 
title  of  PrcBfechis  moruni.  In  the  school  board  of  Chicago, 
when  the  dignity  of  that  body  or  of  any  one  of  its  committees 
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is  offended  by  the  wording  of  a  communication  from  the  super- 
intendent, the  remedy  is  a  speedy  one.  The  obnoxious  words 
are  erased  by  a  self-elected  censor,  even  tho  such  censorship 
may  elicit  from  the  surprised  superintendent  the  indignant 
exclamation,  "  That's  not  my  letter !  " 

But  what  said  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  the  protest  of  the 
Brooklyn  representative.  "  I  am  empowered,"  said  he,  "  by 
the  charter  to  make  this  report  in  its  present  form,  and  I  will 
not  allow  it  to  go  to  the  committee  for  censorship."'  All  the 
same,  however,  the  report  of  the  superintendent  was  sent  to 
the  committee,  and  to  a  recent  request  for  a  copy  of  his  report, 
he  replies :  "  Should  the  board  of  education  permit  its  publica- 
tion, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  you  a  copy."  And  why  is 
this  ofhcial  communication  of  a  servant  of  the  city  of  New 
York  suppressed  by  the  body  thru  which  he  transmits  it  ?  For 
the  sole  reason  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  ventures  in  that 
report  to  criticise  the  "local  committee"  system  by  which  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  teachers  are  appointed  and  transferred, 
and  in  concluding  his  report,  says :  "  The  charter  provides  the 
Brooklyn  School  Board  with  the  opportunity  to  rid  the  Brook- 
lyn schools  of  the  incubus  of  the  local  committee  system  by 
passing  a  simple  resolution.  Shall  not  the  resolution  be 
passed?"  Of  the  "local  committee"  system  the  editor  of 
the  Educational  Review  says,  "  It  is  the  greatest  abomina- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  educational  system  of  any  American 
city  to-day."  With  hearty  unanimity  the  Sun,  the  Times, 
the  World,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York 
support  the  superintendent,  but  the  animus  of  the  opposition 
there  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  revealed  itself  in  Chicago, 
and  was  voiced  by  the  borough  superintendent  of  Brooklyn, 
who  said :  "  I  believe  that  a  business  man,  a  business  man  of 
intelligence,  is  better  qualified  than  a  professional  educator  to 
run  our  school  system,  as  he  is  guided  more  by  what  the  people 
actually  want."  By  the  same  rule  Governor  Roosevelt  would 
be  a  better  man  to  plan  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  the  East  River  than  the  man  who  built  the  suspension 
bridge  now  spanning  that  stream,  merely  because,  as  he  has 
shown,  he  knows  "  what  the  people  actually  want." 
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Mr.  Downey,  Dr.  Andrews's  much  mistaken  friend,  has  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Brooklyn  official,  for  he  says :  "  I  am  a 
business  man  and  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  the 
educational  department  of  the  board."  Yet  he  thinks  that  the 
superintendent  should  be  supported  by  the  board  only  "  as 
long  as  he  does  what  we  want  him  to,"  because,  forsooth,  we 
business  men  (the  highest  qualification  that,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, can  be  claimed  by  the  members  of  Chicago's  board 
of  education)  know  better  than  "  a  professional  educator  "  what 
sort  of  education  "  the  people  actually  want."  Were  the  mem- 
bers of  our  school  boards  better  educated,  they  would  know 
that  in  directing  public  education  the  "  wants"  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  are  not  identical  with  their  "  needs."  It  is  not  that 
education  that  the  people  actually  want  that  our  public-school 
system  should  provide  for  them,  but  that  which  they  actually 
need.  To  determine  that,  one  professional  educator  is  worth 
more  than  any  twenty-one  or  more  business  men  or  women, 
even  of  the  highest  but  mere  business  intelligence,  and  until 
our  public-school  systems  are  remodeled  upon  the  basis  of  that 
proposition,  we  may  not  hope  to  secure  or,  if  once  secured,  to 
long  retain  the  services  of  any  man  competent  to  supervise  the 
educational  system  of  either  the  Greater  New  York  or  the 
Greater  Chicago,  whether  we  seek  such  a  public  servant  among 
the  efficient  men  already  connected  with  our  schools  or  "  skir- 
mish all  over  the  country  "  to  find  them. 

A.  H.  Nelson 

Chicago,  III. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Montaigne  :  the  education  of  children — Selected,  translated,  and  annotated  by 
L.  E.  Rector  (International  Education  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1899.    xxiii-|- 191  p.     $1.00. 

An  educational  classic,  as  defined  by  Professor  William  H. 
Payne,  is  an  epoch-making  book  in  the  history  of  education — 
a  book  which  has  served  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new  advance 
into  this  field  of  investigation,  and  to  which  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  ever  returning  for  fresh  inspiration  and  direction. 
Judged  by  such  standards,  Montaigne's  Education  of  children 
is  certainly  entitled  to  large  consideration;  for,  as  M.  Com- 
payre  has  pointed  out,  modern  educational  theorists  have  a 
long  journey  before  them  in  the  effort  to  overtake  and  surpass 
the  educational  precepts  of  Montaigne. 

As  all  students  of  the  history  of  education  know,  Montaigne 
stands  as  a  protest  against  book  learning,  and  more  particularly 
against  the  pedantry  which  was  the  logical  outcome  of  extreme 
humanistic  educational  ideals.  It  was  his  contention  that 
knowledge  was  not  wisdom.  To  quote  his  own  words :  "  We 
may  become  learned  from  the  learning  of  others;  wise  we  can 
never  be  except  by  our  own  wisdom."  And  wisdom,  accord- 
ing to  Montaigne,  was  not  a  knowledge  of  literature — it  was 
character,  it  was  action. 

When  one  considers  the  large  influence  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  have  had  on  such  great  reformers  as  Locke  and 
Rousseau,  there  is  apparent  a  keen  sense  of  surprise  that  his 
writings  have  not  earlier  been  translated.  True,  his  collected 
essays  have  been  translated  and  published  in  English,  but  never 
in  convenient  form  for  the  student  of  education,  and  credit  is 
due  to  Dr.  Harris  for  including  this  classic  in  his  International 
Education  Series. 

The  editor's  preface  indicates  his  characteristic  partiality  for 
literary  studies  and  he  rightly  points  out  the  inconsistencies 
of  Montaigne  in  his  attacks  on  pedantry  and  bookish  learning. 
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"  It  always  amuses  one,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  to  see  a  man  de- 
claiming against  books  by  writing  a  new  book  in  order  to 
condemn  books." 

There  is  a  brief  biographical  and  critical  introduction  by 
the  translator  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  chief  educational 
doctrines  of  Montaigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau.  In  this  com- 
parison rather  more  is  claimed  for  Montaigne  than  is  war- 
ranted by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  the  three 
great  reformers.  The  translator  hints  also  at  the  similarities 
of  the  thoughts  of  Fenelon,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and 
Richter  with  those  of  Montaigne,  but  these  similarities  are  less 
real  than  apparent. 

The  work  of  the  translator  has  been  well  done  and  the  mod- 
ern chapter  headings  add  much  to  the  interest  in  the  book. 
Besides  the  translation  of  the  Education  of  children,  eleven  of 
Montaigne's  essays  on  cognate  subjects  are  appended.  These 
include  the  essays  on  pedantry,  on  the  affection  of  fathers  for 
their  children,  on  liars,  on  habit,  on  presumption,  on  physiog- 
nomy, on  anger,  on  the  art  of  conversation,  on  idleness,  on 
experience,  and  on  history.  The  book  is  printed  in  good  type 
and  is  well  indexed. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 

Westfield,  Mass. 


Method  in  education — A  text-book  for  teachers — By  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  College  of  Kentucky.  New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  i8gg.     348  p.     $1.00. 

It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  this  generation  when  scholar- 
ship was  regarded  as  the  only  essential  for  the  intelligent  im- 
parting of  knowledge  and  the  upbuilding  of  character.  Adams 
of  Glasgow  expresses  this  in  his  quaint  and  apt  illustration 
taken  from  the  Latin  Grammar :  ^ 

Verbs  of  teaching  govern  two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  the  other  of 
the  thing,  as  Magister  Johannent  Latinam  docuit — the  master  taught 
John  Latin.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  considered  enough  to  know 
Latin.  .  .  John  was  either  taken  for  granted  or  held  to  be  not  worth 
knowing. 

'  Herbartian  psychology  applied  to  education,  p.  15. 
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But  in  our  haste  to  reject  this  doctrine  we  transferred  the 
emphasis  without  seeking  a  safe,  scientific  basis  for  so  doing. 
Indeed  in  the  history  of  education  we  have  specially  plain 
evidence  as  to  the  facility  with  which  destruction  may  be 
brought  about  and  the  difficulties  that  await  the  scientific  re- 
construction. The  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  were  at 
fault,  so  we  were  told,  and  educational  literature  soon  teemed 
with  books  consisting  of  collections  of  devices  and  methods 
for  teaching  specific  subjects,  but  resting  on  no  unified  or 
scientific  basis.  This  training  in  methods  was  the  chief  work 
of  our  newly  established  normal  schools,  and  the  teaching  be- 
came wholly  imitative,  not  intelligent  teaching,  but  rather  pat- 
tern teaching,  with  all  its  narrowing,  interest-killing  accom- 
paniments. But  with  the  exposure  of  the  utter  inadequateness 
of  this  remedy  the  interest  turned  towards  the  growing  science 
of  psychology — the  desire  "  to  know  John  " — and  there  came 
into  the  educational  world  a  flood  of  books  on  this  subject,  of 
decidedly  varying  values.  Now  that  the  emotional  aspect  of 
this  movement  has  almost  passed,  we  are  hoping  to  receive 
some  definite  benefit  from  the  thoughtful  scientific  examination 
of  its  possibilities  as  a  practical  aid  in  education.  Psychology, 
as  such,  has  but  little  meaning  for  the  average  teacher,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  gain  in  significance  when  expounded  by  the 
modern  traveling  Sophist  or  the  non-professionally-trained 
superintendent.  As  a  culture  study  it  has  a  decided  value  and 
is  splendidly  suggestive,  but  the  average  teacher  is  a  busy  man, 
with  a  diversity  of  interests  and  a  lack  of  scientific  training 
which  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fully  grasp  and  intelli- 
gently apply  in  his  daily  work  the  great  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy. For  this  elucidation  of  the  relationship  of  psychology 
to  his  daily  work  he  is  justified  in  looking  to  the  man  who  is 
scientifically  trained,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  had  expe- 
rience in  the  every-day  life  of  the  schoolroom  with  its  trials 
and  perplexities.  This  combination  is  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  co-operation,  Mr.  Roark's  book  is  that 
for  which  the  teacher  has  been  looking — a  simple,  plain,  yet 
thoroly  scientific  application  of  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  psychology  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom.     In  the  first  three  chapters  h^  discusses  the  foun- 
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dations  and  general  principles  of  method,  outlining  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner  the  basic  principles  on  which  his 
comments  on  specific  subjects  will  rest.  The  problem  facing 
the  teacher  is :  ''  How  shall  this  growing  self-activity  be  kept 
pleasantly  and  profitably  engaged ;  how  shall  it  be  energized  and 
directed  so  that  it  may  busy  itself  to  find  what  things  in  life 
are  worth  while,  and  may  concern  itself  with  these  and  with 
no  others;  and  how  best  shall  there  be  imitated  or  continued, 
in  the  formal  education  of  the  school,  the  natural  processes  by 
which  the  child  of  six  obtained  its  sum  of  knowledge  and  skill 
and  projected  its  lines  of  habit  and  character?  "  In  the  next 
two  chapters  he  deals  exhaustively  with  the  lesson,  its  assign- 
ment, preparation — by  both  teacher  and  pupil — and  recitation, 
two  very  interesting  chapters  with  very  timely  suggestions. 
The  chapter  on  drills,  reviews,  and  examinations  has  some 
very  sensible  comments,  tho  perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  drills.  Studies  he  divides  into  acquisitional,  assimilative, 
and  expressional,  in  his  discussion  of  values.  The  next  thir- 
teen chapters  are  given  up  to  a  thoro  and  impartial  treatment 
of  how  these  general  principles  which  he  enunciated  in  the  be- 
ginning may  be  most  successfully  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
reading,  spelling,  object  lessons  (including  nature  study), 
geography,  history,  civics,  physiology,  English  grammar,  num- 
ber and  language  training.  These  subjects  are  examined  in 
a  scientific  and  yet  sympathetic  manner  and  the  suggestions  are 
in  almost  every  case  very  valuable.  He  recognizes  that  the 
method  is  but  the  subject-matter  worked  over  into  terms  in 
which  the  individual  realizes  these  facts  in  his  own  experience. 
A  fitting  sequel  to  these  discussions  is  the  chapter  on  character- 
building,  in  which  the  ethical  end  of  education  is  clearly 
brought  out,  his  concluding  paragraph  reading :  "  Ere  the 
teacher  can  call  his  work  complete  he  must  have  so  wrought 
that  his  pupils  shall  act  upon  their  environment  with  skill  and 
aptitude,  making  a  safer,  better,  happier  world  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them — making  the  environment  more  easily 
conformable  to  the  high  ideals  of  those  who  shall  take  the  torch 
from  their  drooping  hands." 

This,  then,  is  an  illuminating  handbook  of  intelligent  educa- 
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tional  practice,  having  a  special  value  for  the  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  improving  his  daily  work. 

George  H.  Locke 

University  of  Chicago 


History  of  education — By  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.  D,,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1899. 
344  p.     $1.00. 

We  have  been  waiting  long  for  a  comprehensive  history  of 
education,  one  that,  while  perhaps  not  exhaustive  in  its  treat- 
ment, would  be  intelligently  suggestive.  The  history  of  pre- 
Christian  education  has  been  well  treated  by  Professor  Laurie 
of  Edinburgh,  and  we  have  various  books  of  more  or  less  value 
treating  of  notable  men  and  important  epochs.  So  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  keen  expectancy  and  hope  that  we  hear  of  a  new 
history  of  education.  Unfortunately  this  book  lives  up  to  its 
object  as  avowed  in  the  preface,  "  to  furnish  all  the  material 
that  can  be  reasonably  demanded  for  any  State,  county,  or  city 
teacher's  certificate."  The  study  of  the  history  of  education 
has  a  distinctly  culture  value,  and  certainly  a  book  written  with 
the  avowed  object  of  enabling  candidates  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion can  have  but  little  culture  or  educational  value.  It  is  that 
very  tendency  of  too  many  of  our  text-books  that  has  injured 
the  study  of  education. 

This  work  is  ambitious  in  its  outlines,  but  fails  in  the  de- 
tails. It  has  a  bibliography  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter, 
a  commendable  practice,  but  this  is  rendered  well-nigh  useless, 
for  there  is  no  definite  information,  e.  g.,  "  Church,  Bacon  "  is 
the  first  reference  in  the  chapter  on  educators  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Again,  the  bibliography  fails  in  that  most  es- 
sential point — discrimination;  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the 
student  in  forming  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
different  references;  a  further  embarrassment  is  the  vagueness, 
e.  g.,  Barnard,  Journal  of  education.  Notable  indeed  are  the 
omissions  in  the  different  bibliographies.  Laurie's  Pre-Chris- 
tian education,  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  that  period, 
is  not  mentioned;  Keatinge's  valuable  translation  of  Comenius' 
Great  Didactic,  with  the  excellent  biographical  and  historical 
notes,  seems  to  have  eluded  the  historian's  eye;  the  fact  that 
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Quick  edited  an  edition  of  John  Locke's  Thoughts  on  education 
seems  not  to  be  known;  Rashdall's  great  work  on  the  universi- 
ties of  the  middle  ages  has  no  place,  and,  judging  from  some 
inaccuracies  of  statement,  seems  not  to  have  been  consulted. 
These  are  not  isolated  instances.  The  book  itself  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  quotations  and  many  of  these  from  not  very 
reputable  authorities.  This  frequent  citation  interrupts  any 
attempt  at  style  and  makes  the  book  difficult  reading.  The 
fact  that  there  are  forty-five  chapters  in  three  hundred  pages 
shows  the  general  character  of  the  book.  An  exhaustive  index 
is  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  contribution  to  the  history  of 
education. 

George  H.  Locke 
University  of  Chicago 


NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  of  Chicago  have  just 
issued  Dr.  Shute's  First  book  in  organic  evolution  (285  p. 
$2),  Topinard's  Science  and  faith  (361  p.  $1.50), 'a  transla- 
tion of  Ribot's  Evolution  of  general  ideas  (231  p.  $1.25), 
and  an  authorized  reprint  of  Veitch's  translation  of  Descartes's 
Discourse  on  method — all  of  which,  books  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  school  and  college 

library. Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  who  possesses  the  unusual 

combination  of  political  insight  and  a  sure  literary  touch,  has 
made  a  model  book  in  his  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the 
people.  In  the  compass  of  a  small  volume  he  has  marshaled 
the  leading  facts  of  Lincoln's  career,  and  permits  us  to  see  their 
lights  and  shadows.  Mr.  Hapgood  has  made  a  truly  human 
book  about  a  man  whose  essentially  human  qualities  were  his 
noblest  characteristic  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

436  p.     $2). Principal   Tunstall   of  the   Norfolk    (Va.) 

Academy  has  made  a  wise  departure  from  the  traditions  of 
previous  editors  in  including  eleven  orations  in  his  Orations 
of  Cicero,  and  has  carefully  considered  the  needs  of  school  boys 
and  girls  in  his  notes  (New  York:  University  Publishing 
Co.,  1899.     585  p.     $1.20). 


X 

EDITORIAL 

The  boards  of  education  of  the  great  cities  of 
Outbrealf^^^"  New  York  and  Chicago  have  been  running 

a  race  lately  to  win  the  prize  for  ineptitude 
and  barbarism.  A  long  continued  course  of  most  effective 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  boards  has  involved  those 
distinguished  assemblages  in  an  undignified  controversy  with 
the  city's  financial  officers,  has  caused  distress  and  suffering  to 
many  hundreds  of  teachers  by  causing  their  salaries  to  be  with- 
held, and  has  brought  about  a  fine  boxing  of  their  ears  by  the 
newspapers  and  by  the  public  generally.  The  decent  course 
of  resigning  and  getting  into  private  life,  out  of  the  reach  of 
courts  and  of  school-teachers,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  them.  Instead  they  write  long  letters  of  special  pleading 
and  make  speeches  to  themselves,  telling  of  their  marvelous 
achievements.  Only  candidates  for  ofiice  at  their  hands  con- 
tinue to  admire  their  policy  and  procedure.  The  contrast 
between  their  predecessors,  as  representative  and  intelligent  a 
body  of  men  as  ever  served  the  city,  and  this  stumbling,  fright- 
ened body  of  incompetents  clutching  at  temporary  power  is  as 
melancholy  as  it  is  sharp. 

But  Tammany's  leadership  in  the  great  cause  of  wrecking 
the  efficiency  of  public  education  is  not  unchallenged.  Chicago 
is  in  the  field.  One  of  her  representatives  took  occasion  to 
harangue  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  on  what  he 
was  pleased  to  describe  as  the  "  tyranny  of  the  one-man 
power,"  meaning  apparently  Superintendent  Andrews's  strenu- 
ous struggle  for  non-political  schools.  A  colleague  of  this 
worthy,  a  gentleman  named  Keating,  who  is  said  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  has  organized  what 
looks  like  a  Fenian  raid  on  all  text-books  of  American  history 
which  refer  to  England  as  "  the  mother  country,"  intending, 
apparently,  to  consign  the  United  States  to  an  orphan  asylum. 
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— for  we  never  did  have  a  father.  But  Keating  has  his  good 
points.  In  an  outburst  of  scholarly  fairness,  he  said :  "  The 
history  of  England  is  worth  studying,  but  our  children  do  not 
want  to  be  reminded  that  England  is  the  only  country  on  the 
globe."  The  exegetical  obscurity  of  this  declaration  is  in  larg0 
measure  relieved  by  its  candor.  ; 

We  are  a  good-natured  and  politically  indifferent  peoplej 
and  this  outbreak  must  run  its  course.  But  Superintendents! 
Maxwell  and  Andrews  are  men  of  determination  and  courage, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  tide  will  turn  toward  them  with  a  rush.' 
Indeed  in  New  York  it  is  turning  now  and  a  better  day  seems 
to  be  not  far  distant.  In  1897  Tammany  made  much  of  thd 
reform  school  policy  as  an  issue,  but  in  one  short  year  ol 
supremacy  in  the  department  of  education  it  has  effectually 
brought  chaos  out  of  order  and  alienated  popular  support  in  4 
most  surprising  and  encouraging  way.  The  New  York 
schools  were  never  in  so  distressing  an  administrative  condi- 
tion as  at  this  moment,  and  the  chances  of  their  permanent 
rescue  from  it  were  never  quite  so  good.  i 


Secondary  Schools  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  P^^"*,  for  permanent  recor4 
and  Universities  in  and  reference,  the  accompanying  table  pre- 
^"^  pared    by    Dr.    Steinbart    of    Duisburg    for 

the  Zeitschrift  filr  Philosophie  u.  Pddagogik,  which  shows  the 
university  opportunities  now  granted  in  Germany  by  the 
Faculties  of  Philosophy  to  graduates  of  the  several  types  of 
secondary  school. 

It  appears,  from  these  tables,  that  in  all  of  the  twenty-one 
universities  the  gymnasial  graduates  are  accepted  in  all  sub- 
jects as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  real-gymnasial  graduates  are  accepted  at  twelve  uni- 
versities (of  which  number  six  are  in  Prussia)  in  all  subjects; 
at  eight  universities  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and 
the  natural  sciences  only;  and  in  one  university  (Erlangen) 
only  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  oberrealschule  graduates  are  admitted  to  all  subjects  in 
one  university  only  (Greifswald) ;  to  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  in  five  universities;  and  they  are  not  admitted 
at  all  to  thirteen  universities,  of  which  six  are  in  Prussia. 
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The  ninth  annual  issue  of  Minerva,  the  year- 
Notes  and  News  book  of  the  universities  of  the  world,  pub- 
lished by  Triibner  of  Strasburg,  is  even  fuller 
and  more  detailed — and  hence  more  indispensable — ^than  its 
predecessors.  The  frontispiece  is  a  capital  reproduction  of 
a  recent  photograph  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  editor  explains  his  choice  by  calling  attention  to 
the  quite  unusual  and  unprecedented  position  and  authority 
of  an  American  university  president,  and  to  President's  Eliot's 
undisputed  pre-eminence  among  such  administrators.  The  se- 
lection is  both  a  compliment  to  the  United  States  and  a  signifi- 
cant judgment  upon  the  character  of  America's  main  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  higher  education. 


The  well-known  Evolution  intellectuelle  et  morale  de  I'en- 
fant,  by  M.  Compayre,  which  Dr.  Harris  is  having  reproduced 
in  English  in  the  International  Education  Series,  appears  in 
German  dress  as  the  first  volume  of  the  important  Internationale 
Bibliothek  fiir  Padagogik,  which  is  to  appear  under  the  com- 
petent direction  of  Dr.  Christian  Ufer  of  Altenburg,  who  is  to 
have  the  co-operation  in  the  undertaking  of  scholars  from 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the 
United  States.  The  translation,  made  under  Dr.  Ufer's  di- 
rection, is  admirably  clear,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the 
editor's  notes,  which  are  numerous.  This  volume,  and  the 
series  which  it  opens,  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  our  American 
educational  libraries. 


A  strong  movement  is  on  foot  in  Saxony  to  permit  gradu- 
ates of  the  Real-Gymnasium  to  enter  the  university  faculties 
of  law  and  of  medicine. 


Oxford  is  more  or  less  perturbed  about  the  new  statute 
establishing  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  letters  and  doctor  of 
science  as  research  degrees.  The  correspondent  of  the  Guar- 
dian naively  writes: 
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A  very  large  part  of  the  university  graduate  body  is  profoundly  indif- 
ferent to  the  whole  question  of  research  degrees.  Some  are  opposed  to  a 
doctorate  because  they  see  in  it  no  more  than  a  chance  for  others  to  win  a 
title  and  parade  it.  Some  few  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a  doctorate  ; 
they  consider  it  immensely  important,  and  they  insist  on  every  detail  con- 
nected with  it  in  a  manner  which  is  puzzling  to  outsiders  and,  perhaps, 
prejudicial  to  their  own  object.  I  do  not  think  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  doctorate  can  ever  be  very  important  in  Oxford,  but,  if  I  may 
give  my  own  opinion,  I  believe  it  may  do  real  good  by  encouraging  that 
pursuit  of  real  learning  which,  among  the  needs  and  interests  of  teaching 
and  administration  and  golf,  we  are  sometimes  too  apt  to  forget. 


At  the  holiday  meeting  of  the  IlHnois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  high-school  and  college  sections  united  in  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  members,  to  ar- 
range a  uniform  system  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for 
admission  to  colleges. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  the  gentlemen  named  below, 
will  have  a  similar  function  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  about  to  be  established  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland : 

Representatives  of  High  Schools :  A.  F.  Nightingale, 
Chicago;  E.  G.  Cooley,  La  Grange;  B.  D.  Parker,  Rockford; 
and  Frank  Hampshire,  Decatur. 

Representatives  of  Colleges :  Stephen  A.  Forbes,  University 
of  Illinois;  H.  P.  Judson,  University  of  Chicago;  James  A. 
James,  Northwestern  University;  C.  A.  Blanchard,  Wheaton 
College;  J.  M.  Ruthrauff,  Carthage  College;  Herbert  Griffith, 
Knox  College;  and  W.  R.  Bridgman,  Lake  Forest  University. 


The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  has  come  from  the  press, 
and  makes  a  book  of  1258  pages.  Dr.  Shepard's  skilled  edi- 
torial oversight  is  everywhere  apparent.  Containing,  as  it 
does,  among  other  valuable  contents,  the  Reports  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  on  Normal  Schools,  and  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Public  Libraries  to  the  Public  Schools,  this  volume  is 
of  unusual  importance  and  value.  Persons  not  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  may  obtain  it  for  $2.00, 
as  long  as  the  surplus  stock  of  500  copies  is  available. 
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Principal  A.  S.  Downing,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  has  announced  a  program  for  the  meeting  at 
Chicago  on  February  27  and  28  and  March  i,  which  is  of  most 
unusual  timeliness  and  excellence.  The  evening  addresses  are 
to  be  delivered  by  Walter  H.  Page,  lately  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly^  by  President  Alderman  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  by  President  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California.  Superintendents  Maxwell  of  New  York,  Gove 
of  Denver,  Denfeld  of  Duluth,  Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  Cooper 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Gorton  of  Yonkers,  and  Mack  of  Louis- 
ville are  also  upon  the  program.  It  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  the  paper  on  "  Acohol  Physiology,"  by  Professor  W.  O. 
Atwater  of  Wesleyan  University,  will  be  followed  with  close 
attention.  The  headquarters  of  the  Department  are  to  be  at 
the  Auditorium.  Assistant  Superintendent  Albert  G.  Lane  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments. 


"  One  of  the  degree  factories  for  which  Chicago  is  notorious  was 
recently  investigated  by  a  reporter  of  the  Times-Herald  of  that  city.  Its 
title  is  Western  University,  and  its  President  is  John  H.  Randall,  'Ph.D.' 
and  '  M.  D.'  He  is  also  its  treasurer — the  most  important  ofifice,  and 
really  the  only  one  needed.  The  campus  buildings,  endowment,  library, 
and  laboratories  consist  of  half  a  desk  in  a  down-town  office,  and  a  whole 
desk,  with  a  type-writer,  in  the  President's  bed-chamber  up-town.  From 
these  desks  he  conferred,  according  to  his  own  statement,  thirty  degrees 
last  year.  He  might  have  conferred  more,  but  he  is  '  very  particular  about 
giving  degrees  only  to  men  who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  institution,  as  well  as 
being  adorned  personally  by  our  degree.'  His  terms  are  quite  reason- 
able— being  ten  dollars  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  fifteen  dollars  for  a 
master's  or  Ph.  D.,  with  an  additional  five  dollars  '  when  the  candidate  is 
able  to  prove  thoro  qualification  without  taking  our  course  of  study.' 
Candidates  are  sought  among  school-teachers  and  clergymen.  '  We  take 
pains  in  each  case  to  assure  ourselves,  by  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  or 
someone  else,  that  the  man  has  no  degree,  and  that  he  is  of  good  reputa- 
tion. Then  we  write  and  make  a  proposition.  We  very  rarely  fail  to  hear 
from  him.'  Part  of  the  success  Randall  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  as 
handsome  a  '  real  sheepskin  diploma  as  there  is  in  the  country,'  and  he  is 
ready  to  pay  a  commission  to  anyone  who  will  help  him  to  dispose  of 
them." — Evening  Post  (New  York),  January  19,  1900. 
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ACADEMIC   FREEDOM 

The  question  of  freedom  of  instruction — Lehrfreiheit — is  at 
bottom  a  question  as  to  the  relation  of  institutions  of  educa- 
tion to  other  institutions  with  which  they  have  to  do. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  educational  establishments  have  for  the 
most  part  been  set  up  at  first  to  serve  other  than  purely  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  training  which  they  have  offered  has 
been  regarded  as  a  means  to  some  end  beyond  itself;  and  this 
ultimate  end  has  been  found  embodied  in  some  other  institu- 
tion, to  which  the  school  has  been  made  tributary. 

Each  of  the  great  capital  institutions  of  human  society  may 
be  regarded  as  having  an  educational  aspect.  This  is  true  of 
the  family,  of  the  Church,  of  civil  government,  of  industrial 
societies.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  and  value  of  education  has  commonly 
arisen  in  connection  with  one  or  another  of  these  institutions. 
The  ideas  which  they  severally  embody  are  the  ideas  which 
have  been  uppermost  in  the  educational  systems  which  they 
have  severally  fostered. 

The  development  of  our  modern  systems  of  instruction  has 
been  marked  by  certain  great  changes  of  relationship  among 
the  institutions  concerned.  An  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  these  changes  seems  likely  to  throw  light  on  present-day  con- 
ditions. The  problem  is  intricate,  and  this  essay  makes  no 
pretense  of  unraveling  more  than  a  small  part  of i the  tangle: 
but  it  may- hope  to  touch  upon  some  things  that(ai;e;central  to 
the /Whole  complication.     It  will  take  account  chiefly  of  what 
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seems  the  most  notable  change  of  all — that  thru  which 
systems  of  education  under  the  predominant  control  of  the 
civil  power  have  arisen  out  of  systems  primarily  under  eccle- 
siastical control. 

It  has  been  commonly  noted  that  public  education  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Age  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Church.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship fostered  by  the  trade  guilds  and  the  training  for 
the  profession  of  arms  which  arose  with  chivalry,  this  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  The  higher  spiritual  interests  of  the 
mediaeval  peoples  were  represented  in  the  Church.  She  em- 
braced, as  Geffcken  has  remarked,  "  many  spheres  of  life  which 
as  yet  were  incapable  of  independent  development :  she  united 
in  her  bosom  those  elements  of  spiritual  culture  which  were 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  future  each  a  distinct  and  prominent 
position.  Her  schools  were  the  sole  avenues  to  knowledge." 
It  should  be  added  that  the  schools  found  their  place,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  general  administrative  system  of  the 
Church,  and  were  accordingly  in  the  main  under  episcopal 
control. 

By  the  twelfth  century,  education  had  come  into  sufficient 
prominence  to  receive  special  recognition  in  the  episcopal  sys- 
tem. Under  the  bishop,  the  supervision  of  the  schools  was 
exercised  sometimes  by  the  chancellor,  sometimes  by  the  pre- 
centor, and  sometimes  by  a  dignitary  designated  for  that  par- 
ticular service,  and  variously  known  as  magister  scholarum, 
scholasticus,  or  scholaster.  It  became  the  prerogative  of  this 
official  to  license  teachers  who  sought  to  open  schools  within 
his  jurisdiction.  This  may  have  been  at  first  a  mere  means  of 
preserving  his  monopoly  of  education.  But  in  1179  the  Third 
Council  of  Lateran  decreed  that  the  license  should  issue  to 
every  qualified  applicant,  and  that  without  the  exaction  of  a 
fee. 

Mr.  Rashdall  has  shown  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  there  was  a  real  renaissance  of  learning  in  Europe, 
only  second  in  brilliancy  and  promise  to  that  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  The  Renaissance.  Some  of  the  cathedral 
schools  were  at  this  time  enlivened  by  the  instruction  of  very 
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eminent  teachers  and  enlarged  by  the  attendance  of  great 
numbers  of  eager  students.  Private  teachers,  moreover,  who 
had  no  more  connection  with  the  cathedral  schools  than  was 
implied  in  their  possession  of  the  chancellor's  license,  aroused 
^reat  and  contagious  enthusiasm  for  learning.  Out  of  these 
movements  arose  the  mediaeval  universities.  In  their  incep- 
tion, the  pure  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  was  a  larger  ele- 
ment than  in  any  previous  educational  movement  in  Christen- 
dom since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

As  far  as  their  system  of  administration  was  concerned,  the 
universities  passed  thru  many  vicissitudes.  Their  instruc- 
tion and  their  clientage  were  of  a  certain  universal  sort  which 
made  their  subjection  to  mere  diocesan  authorities  appear  in- 
congruous. This  incongruity  was  recognized  both  within 
and  without  the  university.  The  upshot  of  endless  contro- 
versies was  that  the  universities  came  to  be  in  some  special 
manner  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Pope.  But  they 
sustained  also  civil  relations  of  great  importance,  which  took 
them  outside  of  the  merely  local  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  As  in  spiritual  matters  they  stood  in  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  head  of  Christendom,  so  in  temporal  things  their 
rights  and  privileges  were  derived  directly  from  the  sovereign 
— the  king  or  the  emperor  as  the  case  might  be.  It  came  to 
pass  that  there  grew  up  the  system  known  as  the  "  double  in- 
vestiture," whereby  the  university  looked  for  and  received  offi- 
cial recognition  from  the  respective  heads  of  both  Church  and 
State. 

The  universities  accordingly  occupied  a  middle  position, 
which  might  appear  to  render  them  other  than  mere  educa- 
tional tributaries  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  education.  But  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  lay  more  stress  upon  this  circumstance  than  the  facts 
will  warrant.  While  there  appear  occasional  signs  of  real 
academic  independence,  the  mediaeval  universities  were  in  the 
main  faithful  subjects  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  when 
they  sided  with  the  civil  as  against  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, their  course  was  so  often  marked  with  extreme  servility 
that  it  can  call  forth  but  little  whole-souled  commendation. 
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The  first  freshness  of  intellectual  life  which  marked  their  be- 
ginnings soon  gave  way  to  a  dreary  and  spiritless  following  of 
their  own  traditions. 

A  deeper  and  more  pervasive  interest  in  education  appeared 
with  the  Revival  of  Learning.  Let  us  stop  here  a  moment  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  Renaissance  — or  rather  the  nature 
of  those  several  new  births  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
European  culture.  These  movements  begin  in  a  return  to  the 
simpler  ideals  of  earlier  days.  Their  spokesmen  declare  that 
the  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  of  the  old  standards  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  later  admixture  of  baser  stuff:  or  that  the 
human  mind  has  turned  off  from  the  King's  highway  into  by- 
paths of  its  own,  and  that  the  only  way  to  go  forward  is  to 
begin  by  going  back  to  the  old  way  from  which  it  has  diverged. 
So  we  have  the  paradox  that  our  race  has  more  than  once 
inaugurated  a  forward  movement  by  sounding  a  retreat. 
Back  to  Plato;  back  to  Aristotle;  back  to  Christ,  is  the  cry. 
Men  come  to  regard  the  older  doctrines  and  standards  with 
new  veneration,  for  reasons  which  they  hardly  stop  to  analyze. 
Perhaps  their  very  age  makes  these  things  seem  eternal.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  is  man's  toy  image  of 
eternity.  Their  age  at  least  re-enforces  a  conviction  of  their 
essential  rightness.  They  are  eternal  because  they  are  uni- 
versal, or  universal  because  eternal — it  matters  little  which 
way  we  put  it.  To  a  certain  very  noble  type  of  mind  such 
considerations  as  these  appeal  most  powerfully.  So  the  back- 
ward step  which  ushers  in  a  real  renaissance  is  a  renewed 
emphasis  upon  those  universal  verities  on  which  true  progress 
depends. 

The  procedure  is  intrinsically  necessary  and  historically  more 
than  justified.  But  let  us  note  this  one  of  the  dangers  which 
attend  it :  The  danger  of  neglecting  or  ignoring  the  institu- 
tional life  of  the  present,  in  contemplation  of  the  universal 
excellence  of  the  ancient  ideals.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  Italian  Humanists,  whose  citizenship  was 
not  in  the  Italy  of  their  day,  but  in  an  ideal  world  that  had  been 
many  centuries  before,  or  more  accurately,  had  never  been  at 
alL     It  was  exemplified  also  in  those  religious  souls  who  cared 
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for  no  citizenship  but  that  in  a  primitive  apostolic  church,  or 
indeed,  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

These  extreme  tendencies  found  no  noteworthy  representa- 
tion in  actual  schools.  The  chief  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  them  here  is  this,  that  they  appear  in  direct  antithesis  to  the 
educational  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering.  We 
have  seen  the  schools  in  extreme  dependence  upon  other  insti- 
tutions, and  particularly  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  educational  aspirations  represented  on  the  other  hand  by 
these  extreme  products  of  the  Renaissance  would  cut  the 
schools  loose  from  all  vital  relation  with  any  existing  institu- 
tion, and  would  thereby  attain  unto  a  false  show  of  educational 
freedom — a  purely  formal  and  therefore  an  abstract  freedom. 

From  an  ecclesiastical,  as  from  many  another,  point  of  view, 
the  most  vital  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  In  the  main  current  of  this  movement  we  find, 
not  mere  revolt  against  existing  institutions,  but  a  mighty 
force  directed  toward  the  remolding  of  those  institutions  to 
make  them  meet  new  needs  and  new  ideals.  The  resulting 
changes  could  not  fail  to  affect  most  deeply  all  institutions  for 
instruction.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
changes. 

It  is  charged  by  Catholic  writers  that  the  main  educational 
outcome  of  the  Protestant  movement  was  the  control  of  educa- 
tion by  the  state.  There  is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  this 
charge.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  modern  school  sys- 
tems came  at  once  into  being  upon  the  change  of  the  states  of 
northern  Europe  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  new  organization  grew  out  of  the  old;  and  the  story  of  its 
rise  may  be  told  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  earlier  school  systems  having  been  part  and  parcel  of 
the  episcopal  system  in  the  Church,  the  new  educational  move- 
ments were  conditioned  by  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  These  chang-es  took  three 
main  directions.  In  the  states  of  northern  Germany,  under 
Lutheran  influence,  the  Church  became  a  branch  of  the  civil 
administration.  The  Catholic  bishops  having  remained  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Mother  Church,  the  episcopal  functions 
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were  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  civil  ruler.  The  prince 
became  summus  episcopus. 

In  countries  whose  people  followed  the  Reformed  or  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  such  as  Holland  and  Scotland,  synods  and 
presbyteries  fell  heir  to  those  episcopal  functions  which  were 
still  retained.  The  Church  became  a  self-governing  body, 
which  sought  to  subordinate  the  civil  authority  to  its  spiritual 
domination,  while  yet  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
power  in  purely  temporal  matters. 

In  England,  pursuing  her  own  independent  course  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  concerns,  the  old  episcopal  organization  was 
retained  in  full  force  and  authority,  while  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment assumed  functions  analogous  to  those  exercised  under 
the  old  order  by  the  Roman  curia. 

No  one  country  has  developed  its  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion apart  from  the  influence  of  other  lands.  International 
imitation  is  continually  at  work  and  we  find  ourselves  confused 
by  its  working  when  we  try  to  trace  the  development  of  modern 
education.  Catholic  countries  have  imitated  Protestant 
countries.  Protestant  systems  have  caught  suggestions  from 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  Protestants  have  followed  the  lead 
of  other  Protestants.  But  speaking  broadly,  the  development 
of  Protestant  educational  institutions  in  the  modern  age  may  be 
found  taking  one  or  another  of  the  three  courses  marked  out 
by  these  three  types  of  educational  organization. 

Let  us  see  briefly  what  these  three  types  of  development 
have  been.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  present  in  this  paper 
only  a  few  fragments  and  bare  outlines  of  their  history. 

Luther  was  reluctant  to  permit  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion to  come  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  secular  prince. 
But  in  those  troubled  times,  no  other  course  seemed  open. 
"  He  explained,"  as  Kostlin  says,  "  that  since  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  had  proved  faithless  to  their  duty,  no  one  else 
had  been  found  whose  special  business  it  was,  or  who  had  any 
orders  to  attend  to  such  matters.  Accordingly,  the  local 
sovereign,  as  the  temporal  authority  ordained  by  God,  had 
been  requested  to  render  this  service  to  the  gospel,  out  of 
Christian  charity,  since,  in  his  capacity  as  civil  ruler,  he  was 
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under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  In  like  manner,  Luther  after- 
wards described  the  Evangelical  sovereigns  as  *  Makeshift- 
bishops  '  (Nothbischofe)."  So  much  being  conceded,  he  was 
ready  to  accept  a  large  measure  of  secular  agency  in  the  matter 
of  education.  "  The  prince,"  he  declared,  "  was  the  supreme 
guardian  of  the  young,  and  of  all  who  required  his  protection. 
All  towns  and  villages  that  could  afford  the  means  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  schools  and  preachers,  just  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes  for  bridges,  roads,  and  other  local  require- 
ments." The  local  civil  authorities  also  were  urged  with  great 
eloquence  to  establish  and  maintain  schools.  And  the  need  of 
such  provision  was  not  placed  altogether  on  religious  grounds. 
Melanchthon  might  make  it  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  state  to 
establish  in  human  society  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  But 
Luther  says,  "  Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven,  nor  hell,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake  of  affairs 
here  below,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  plainly 
teaches," 

The  most  widely  influential  system  that  grew  up  under 
Lutheran  domination  was  that  of  Prussia.  How  much  this 
system  may  have  been  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Prussia,  Lutheran  for  the  most  part,  were  ruled  by  a  royal 
family  belonging  to  the  Reformed  communion;  that  in  one  of 
its  periods  of  rapid  progress  the  country  was  under  French 
influence,  represented  in  Frederick  the  Great;  and  that  at  a 
later  time  (181 7)  Reformed  and  Lutheran  elements  were  for- 
cibly fused  into  a  new  ecclesiastical  system,  combining  fea- 
tures of  congregational  initiative  with  strong  governmental 
control — it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  this  highly  diversi- 
fied ecclesiastical  history  has  undoubtedly  lent  interest  and 
spirit  to  the  educational  development  of  the  people.  Yet  the 
fundamental  type  of  the  state  church  system  has  been 
Lutheran  thruout,  and  the  schools  have  had  in  the  main 
a  Lutheran  history.  In  the  earlier  educational  decrees  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  head  of  the  state  is  speaking  as  the 
civil  ruler  or  as  summus  episcopus.  Frederick  the  Great  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  later  educational  development  in  his 
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General  School  Regulation,  in  1763.  Two  years  later,  this 
was  followed  by  a  similar  Regulation  for  the  schools  of  the 
newly  acquired  Province  of  Silesia,  with  its  Roman  Catholic 
population.  Frederick  had  certainly  no  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ing in  the  Roman  communion,  and  in  this  last  named  document, 
at  least,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  voice  was  that  of  the 
King,  speaking  in  his  purely  civil  capacity.  Insensibly,  as  it 
would  seem,  this  ecclesiastical  function,  exercised  by  the  civil 
ruler,  had  passed  over  to  the  secular  side  and  come  to  be  exer- 
cised as  a  civil  function.  Finally,  in  1794,  when  the  legal 
Code  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  published,  it  contained  the 
significant  declaration  that  "  All  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties are  establishments  of  the  state,  having  in  view  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  in  useful  knowledge  and  sciences." 

The  relations  of  church  and  state  in  Prussia  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  been  full  of  interest ;  and  they  have  reacted 
powerfully  upon  the  educational  system.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
question  relating  to  the  schools  which  precipitated  the 
Kulturkampf  in  the  early  seventies;  and  one  of  the  most 
notable  results  of  that  struggle  was  the  assumption  by  the 
state  of  the  local  supervision  of  the  schools,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  a  recognized  prerogative  of  the  church  authori- 
ties.    But  we  must  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  these  matters  here. 

By  the  code  of  1794,  the  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  and 
higher  schools  were  declared  to  be  officers  of  the  state.  In  the 
higher  institutions,  and  particularly  in  the  universities,  the 
eighteenth  century  had  seen  the  upgrowth  of  a  demand  that 
instructors  should  be  free  to  teach  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  truth,  without  interference  from  the  authorities.  Under 
Frederick  William  I.,  this  freedom  was  ruthlessly  invaded,  on 
grounds  that  were  fully  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  political. 
Frederick  the  Great  would  hear  nothing  of  such  interference, 
at  least  so  far  as  questions  of  religious  controversy  were  con- 
cerned. Under  succeeding  reigns  the  universities  were  by  no 
means  secure  from  interference  on  political  grounds.  The 
ardent  participation  in  political  movements  on  the  part  of  uni- 
versity professors  and  students  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  brought  the  question  of  academic   freedom 
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sharply  to  the  front.  If  the  universities  were  to  be  freed  from 
ecclesiastical  supervision  only  to  be  brought  under  a  kind  of 
bondage  to  the  government  the  real  extent  of  their  gain  was 
problematical.  When  at  last,  in  1850,  the  long-sought- for 
written  constitution  was  secured,  it, contained  the  liberal  pro- 
vision that ''  Science  and  the  teaching  of  science  are  free."  This 
was  not  the  end  of  controversy;  but  it  marked  one  of  the  great 
educational  gains  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Calvinism  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  a  more  or  less 
democratic  church  seeking  to  exercise  the  most  extensive 
spiritual  control  over  the  institutions  of  government,  whether 
the  latter  be  republican  or  monarchical.  And  the  political  les- 
sons of  Calvinism  have  survived,  even  where  its  theological 
supremacy  has  been  greatly  impaired.  No  better  illustration 
of  these  facts  can  be  found  than  in  the  colony  and  State  of 
Massachusetts.  As  Lutheran  Prussia  led  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  matter  of  state  provision  for  publit  education,  so 
Calvinistic  Massachusetts  was  the  leader  of  our  American  com- 
monwealths. Under  the  quasi-theocracy  of  early  colonial 
times,  the  people  proceeded  zealously  in  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions  under  public  patronage  and  control. 
The  General  Court  of  the  Colony  appropriated  moneys  for  the 
founding  of  a  college.  A  little  later,  each  town  in  the  Colony 
having  sufficient  population  was  required  by  law  to  establish 
an  elementary  school;  and  with  a  somewhat  larger  population, 
a  Latin  school  capable  of  preparing  students  for  the  university. 
The  purpose  of  these  provisions  was  to  circumvent  the  devices 
of  Satan  and  to  prevent  learning  from  being  "  buried  in  the 
graves  of  our  forefathers."  During  the  seventeenth  century 
these  provisions  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  eighteenth 
saw  considerable  relaxation  of  this  strenuousness.  Secondary 
schools  are  peculiarly  liable  to  de^triment  when  public  interest 
in  education  burns  low.  They  seem  to  constitute  the  most 
sensitive  portion  of  our  educational  systems.  In  Massa- 
chusetts about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  public  Latin 
schools  seem  to  have  been  sadly  neglected;  and  when  the  school 
law  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1789,  the  provision  affecting 
these  schools  was  so  changed  that  a  number  of  towns  were 
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released  from  the  obligation  of  their  maintenance.  Thirty- 
five  years  later  this  obligation  was  still  further  relaxed,  and 
all  but  disappeared.  Then  began  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools  of  the  modern  type.  Little  by  little 
this  movement  gained  volume  and  momentum,  and  now  for 
many  years  Massachusetts  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  States, 
perhaps  the  real  leader,  in  the  high-school  movement. 

While  Massachusetts  may  take  pride  in  her  continuous 
record  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time  in  the  matter  of  such  public  provision  for  second- 
ary schools,  we  have  to  account  for  this  long  period  of  depres- 
sion in  which  that  provision  was  greatly  weakened  and 
seemed  about  to  vanish.  Various  explanations  have  been 
offered,  and  doubtless  various  influences  were  at  work  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  the  determin- 
ing cause :  This  period  of  depression  was  the  time  when  edu- 
cation as  a  concern  of  the  theocracy  was  passing  over  to  educa- 
tion as  a  concern  of  the  modern  state.  It  coincides  in  time 
with  the  two  great  religious  movements  which  so  largely  trans- 
formed the  ecclesiastical  character  of  Massachusetts — the  Uni- 
tarian schism  and  the  growth  of  the  congregations  of  "  New 
Lights  "  and  Methodists.  The  stanch  old  Puritan  supporters 
of  schools  of  liberal  culture,  maintained  at  public  expense,  and 
leading  to  Harvard  college,  had  no  enthusiasm  for  schools 
under  the  control  of  a  public  rent  by  all  manner  of  heresy, 
when  Harvard  College  itself  was  become  largely  Unitarian. 
So  the  patronage  of  the  more  zealous  supporters  of  orthodoxy 
was  diverted  to  the  newer  academies,  schools  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  English  non-conformists,  and  conducted  by  self- 
perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  under  the  authority  of  a  char- 
ter granted  by  the  State.  It  seemed  at  one  time  very  much  as 
if  this  new  type  of  school  would  gradually  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  the  secondary  education  of  the  State;  and  the  legis- 
lature was  induced  to  grant  tracts  of  land  to  the  academies,  to 
supplement  private  endowments  already  secured. 

But  New  England  democracy  survived  the  decay  of  its 
ecclesiastical  sponsors.  And  the  doctrine  that  public  educa- 
tion of  secondary  as  well  as  of  elementary  grade  should  be 
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carried  on  under  public  control  and  with  public  support  passed 
over  to  the  modern  state,  when  the  theocracy  which  had  nour- 
ished it  was  dead  and  gone. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  educational  history  of  England  has 
been  far  different.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  episcopacy  has 
had  a  pre-eminent  part  in  that  history.  "  No  bishop,  no  king," 
said  James  I.  The  attempt  to  force  the  episcopal  system  upon 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  met  with  determined  resistance 
and  led  to  events  of  the  greatest  historical  significance.  More 
than  a  century  later,  the  fear  that  a  like  attempt  would  be  made 
upon  the  American  colonies  was  one  of  the  strong  under- 
currents which  helped  to  bear  our  forefathers  into  their  Revo- 
lutionary struggle.  The  episcopal  control  of  English  educa- 
tion was  continued  after  the  Tudor  Reformation,  and  was 
expressly  confirmed  by  the  Canons  of  1604.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Church  of  England  claimed  a  monopoly  of  pub- 
lic education  on  the  basis  of  these  canons,  and  of  the  im- 
memorial usage  which  they  confirmed.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, of  1662,  disallowed  all  orders  save  those  conferred 
by  bishops.  The  same  act  required  schoolmasters  as  well  as 
clergymen  to  subscribe  not  only  to  a  declaration  of  their  assent 
to  the  prayer-book,  but  also  to  a  pledge  that  they  would  seek 
to  make  no  change  in  church  or  state.  Under  this  act,  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  at  both  universities  were  driven  from 
their  posts;  and  instruction  thruout  England  was  made  abso- 
lutely subservient  to  the  Established  Church. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  Church  put  forth 
mighty  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  along  the  old  ad- 
ministrative lines.  All  thru  the  eighteenth  century  parish 
schools  were  coming  into  existence  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  English  people  became  more  generally  con- 
scious of  the  value  and  need  of  education.  Various  non- 
conformist bodies,  under  the  somewhat  milder  laws  of  that 
period,  undertook  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  poor; 
but  the  greatest  undertaking  of  this  sort  was  that  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church.     From   1807  to   1870  the 
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struggle  went  on  for  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  system  of 
public  schools.  But  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  balked  every 
attempt  until  the  last-named  date.  Government  aid  was  ex- 
tended, in  large  amounts,  to  the  parochial  schools;  but  govern- 
ment inquiries  showed  that  the  results  attained  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  need.  It  was  an  industrial  condition  which 
persistently  brought  home  to  the  English  people  the  sense  of 
that  need.  With  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  the  em- 
ployment of  little  children  in  both  factories  and  mines  became 
so  gigantic  an  evil  that  Parliament  was  forced  to  place  limita- 
tions upon  such  employment.  The  result  was  that  thousands 
of  children  were  thrown  out  on  the  street,  where  they  suffered 
a  moral  wrong  much  more  grave  than  any  burden  of  untimely 
labor  could  be.  England  began  to  learn  from  these  untoward 
circumstances  that  the  proper  business  of  childhood  is  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  English  poor 
can  be  accomplished  only  thru  governmental  agency.  The 
example  of  Continental  countries  which  had  far  outstripped 
her  in  this  matter  re-enforced  the  lesson.  Yet  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  education  act  of  1870  was 
passed.  And  that  act  did  not  do  away  with  the  system  of  state 
aid  to  voluntary  schools,  but  provided  instead  for  the  regular 
continuance  of  such  aid,  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of 
state  schools  in  districts  in  which  the  voluntary  provision 
should  be  found  to  be  insufficient. 

In  the  mean  time  slow  and  difficult  progress  was  made  in  the 
matter  of  opening  up  the  great  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sities to  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church.  The  move- 
ment was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians 
of  the  time,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  these  schools 
*'  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name."  Finally,  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  of  i860  and  1869  accomplished  this  end  so  far 
as  the  ancient  foundations  for  secondary  instruction  were  con- 
cerned; and  the  Act  of  1871  provided  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  "  should  be  rendered  freely 
accessible  to  the  nation." 

In  some  such  ways  as  those  that  have  been  indicated,  the 
episcopal  administration  of  mediaeval  education  has  passed  over 
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into  the  governmental  administration  of  recent  times.  But 
why  have  all  these  different  roads  led  to  the  same  goal?  It 
may  be  answered  that  this  is  a  part  of  a  much  more  general 
movement  toward  state  control  of  matters  of  common  concern. 
But  in  the  case  of  education,  some  more  specific  reasons  can  be 
added. 

The  example  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  shown  that  educa- 
tion was  a  possible  field  for  state  agency.  The  long  history  of 
ecclesiastical  control  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
greatly  obscured  this  fact.  Many  sincerely  believed  that 
schools  could  be  managed  and  maintained  only  by  the  church. 
If  men  had  not  come  to  serious  theological  differences,  the 
mediaeval  system  would  probably  have  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Religious  dissension  tended  to  break  down  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  slow  progress  of  religious  toleration  on  the  way  to 
full  religious  freedom  carried  with  it  very  important  conse- 
quences in  educational  administration.  Institutions  of  educa- 
tion began  little  by  little  to  be  detached  from  exclusive  eccle- 
siastical control.  But  they  did  not  show  at  once  a  marked 
tendency  to  assume  an  independent  position.  Rather,  they 
gravitated  toward  the  state.  The  state,  which  had  seen  its 
spiritual  unity  lost  with  the  growth  of  non-conformity,  began 
to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  recovering  that  unity  in  a 
common  system  of  education. 

To  this  political  consideration  may  be  added  others  more 
strictly  educational.  The  quickening  of  intellectual  life  in  all 
directions  brought  with  it  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value  and 
need  of  education.  The  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  supply  this  need.  In 
spite  of  religious  dissension,  perhaps  in  part  because  of  that 
dissension,  they  were  able  to  make  a  great  forward  movement. 
But  as  time  went  on  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  their 
resources  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  More  and  more  the 
promoters  and  friends  of  education  looked  to  government  as 
the  final  hope  of  their  large  designs. 

But  another  consideration  had  weight  with  some  of  these 
friends  and  promoters  of  public  education.  They  looked  with 
disapproval  on  the  subordination  of  instruction  to  ecclesiastical 
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ends;  and  they  saw  in  the  transfer  of  schools  to  the  control  of 
the  civil  power  a  means  of  overcoming  this  evil. 

There  is  a  deal  of  worldly  wisdom  in  one  of  the  cynical 
utterances  of  old  Hammerfeldt,  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  story 
of  The  king's  mirror:  "  '  Sire,'  said  he,  '  to  become  free,  what 
is  it?  It  is  to  change  your  master.'  "  But  when  a  man  or  a 
people  becomes  sufficiently  free  to  change  masters,  there  is 
likely  to  come  with  the  change  some  dream  of  larger  freedom. 
With  the  passing  over  of  the  schools  to  the  control  of  the 
civil  authorities,  there  appears  some  rising  sense  of  the  inde- 
pendent function  and  prerogative  of  education,  as  of  one  of 
the  great  capital  interests  of  human  society. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  modern 
thought  on  the  institutional  relations  of  education  were  made 
by  French  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  we  remember  the  influence  which  France  exercised  over 
German  thought  at  that  period,  we  are  ready  to  look  for 
French  elements  even  in  the  remarkable  development  of  aca- 
demic freedom  in  the  Prussian  universities  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Halle.  The  trend  of  French  thought  at  the  time  takes 
two  noteworthy  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  a  vigorous 
group  of  writers  called  for  education  by  the  state  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  state.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  these  was  La 
Chalotais.  Protesting  against  a  too  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
training,  he  declared,  "  I  dare  claim  for  the  nation  an  educa- 
tion which  depends  only  on  the  state,  because  it  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  state ;  because  every  state  has  an*  inalienable  and 
indefeasible  right  to  instruct  its  members;  because,  finally,  the 
children  of  the  state  ought  to  be  educated  by  the  members  of 
the  state."  Voltaire  called  education  a  "  government  under- 
taking." Turgot  said,  addressing  the  King :  "  Your  king- 
dom. Sire,  is  of  this  world.  Without  imposing  any  obstacle 
to  the  instructions  whose  object  is  higher,  and  which  already 
have  their  rules  and  their  expounders,  I  think  I  can  propose  to 
you  nothing  of  more  advantage  to  your  people  than  to  cause 
to  be  given  to  all  your  subjects  an  instruction  which  shows 
them  the  obligations  they  owe  to  society  and  to  your  power 
which  protects  them,  and  the  interest  which  they  have  in  fulfill- 
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ing  those  duties  for  the  pubUc  good  and  their  own."  He  adds, 
''  The  study  of  the  duty  of  citizenship  ought  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  other  studies," 

The  contention  of  these  writers  seems  to  be,  in  substance, 
that  education  shall  change  its  ecclesiastical  master  for  a  gov- 
ernmental master. 

The  other  direction  is  represented  by  Rousseau  and  his 
followers.  Here  appears  the  demand  that  early  education 
shall  be  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  institutional  life.  It 
is  to  be  universal,  in  that  the  ends  which  it  seeks  are  to  be 
such  as' will  be  of  equal  value  to  Christian,  Jew,  and  pagan, 
and  to  those  of  any  nation  and  any  occupation  in  life.  Here 
we  have  a  universalism  more  abstract  than  any  that  the  Re- 
naissance produced.  Children  are  to  be  brought  up  not  even 
for  participation  in  the  ideal  life  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
nor  for  citizenship  in  a  supramundane  Kingdom  of  Heaven; 
but  rather  for  ideal  perfection  as  individuals.  Education,  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  is  not  to  change  masters,  but  rather 
to  free  itself  from  masters  altogether.  It  is  to  become  free 
by  cutting  itself  loose,  in  some  quixotic  manner,  from  all  con- 
nection with  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 

Educational  events  followed  one  another  rapidly  in  France 
at  this  period.  The  J^mile  appeared  in  1762;  La  Chalotais 
published  his  Essai  d' education  nationale  in  1763;  in  1764 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  great  struggle  for  world-supremacy  was  decided  in 
favor  of  England,  the  French  nation  first  brought  to  full  ex- 
pression principles  of  education  which  have  largely  influenced 
the  practice  of  Christendom  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

What,  now,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  those 
systems  of  instruction  which  the  nineteenth  century  is  about 
to  pass  over  to  the  twentieth?  Has  public  education  merely 
changed  masters?  What  is  the  outlook  for  real  freedom  of 
instruction?  To  this  question  all  of  our  previous  discussion 
leads.  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  this  question  in  detail, 
but  will  suggest  some  of  the  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  answering  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  what  we  really 
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mean  by  academic  freedom.  The  term  certainly  does  not  stand 
for  mere  independence  of  all  constraint.  Isolation  from  other 
public  interests,  separation  from  other  concerns  of  human  life, 
is  no  true  freedom.  Such  unrelated  existence  is  a  bare  ab- 
straction. The  freedom  of  institutions,  like  the  freedom  of 
individuals,  is  a  moral  conception.  It  is  a  mode  of  existence 
which  is  rich  in  vital  relationships.  It  is  not  to  be  realized  in 
the  mere  absence  of  responsibility.  We  may  rather  say  that 
an  institution  becomes  free  in  so  far  as  it  meets  and  discharges 
the  full  round  of  its  proper  responsibilities.  It  fails  to  attain 
to  real  freedom  when  it  satisfies  certain  of  its  responsibilities 
to  the  neglect  of  others. 

Stated  in  other  words,  instruction  is  not  free  when  it  pre- 
pares the  learner  for  life  in  existing  institutions,  regarded  as 
finalities.  Free  instruction  prepares  the  learner  for  both  par- 
ticipation in  and  reaction  upon  his  institutional  environment. 
Those  under  such  instruction  are  regarded  not  simply  as  the 
servants  of  institutions,  but  as — each  in  his  own  degree — the 
future  molders  and  makers  of  institutions. 

Such  reaction  presupposes  something  in  education  more  uni- 
versal than  are  the  institutions  upon  which  it  reacts.  In  the 
Middle  Age,  the  Church  was,  relatively  speaking,  a  world-wide 
institution.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  such  universal  sway, 
she  might  educate  the  citizens  of  the  petty  duchies  and  prin- 
cipalities and  kingdoms  of  Europe  out  of  their  provinciality, 
and  prepare  them  to  reform  their  social  environment  by  the 
application  of  principles  of  world-wide  acceptance.  But  even 
in  that  age  education  tended  to  be  more  universal  than  its  in- 
stitutional sponsors,  for  it  availed  itself  of  pagan,  and  later  of 
Mohammedan  learning.  The  men  of  the  Renaissance,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  prepare  for  reaction  upon  both  church  and 
state  from  the  standpoint  of  supposedly  universal  excellence 
discovered  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  more 
extreme  humanists  would  even  pursue  the  ancient  learning 
wholly  for  its  own  sake,  oblivious  to  any  bearing  it  might  hav6 
on  the  problems  of  their  time.  In  the  more  recent  doctrine  of 
education  according  to  nature  this  abstract  universalisni 
reaches  its  highest  pitch. 
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Freedom  of  instruction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words, 
impHes  instruction  which  puts  the  learner  in  possession  of  uni- 
versal standards  of  excellence,  or  at  least  of  standards  as  nearly 
universal  as  he  can  at  any  given  stage  of  his  development  really 
make  his  own;  but  which  also  puts  him  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ing these  standards  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  real  life. 
Something  like  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  demand  that 
educational  questions  shall  be  determined  solely  on  educational 
grounds;  and  in  that  demand  is  briefly  summed  up  the  whole 
question  of  academic  freedom. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  discussion  the  case  of  the 
lower  schools  has  been  considered  along  with  that  of  the 
higher,  as  if  the  question  of  freedom  of  instruction  affected 
them  all  alike.  This  has  been  done  advisedly,  in  the  belief  that 
education  is  one  concern  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  highest. 
A  state  which  undertakes  to  determine  the  questions  of  higher 
education  on  purely  educational  grounds,  while  it  determines 
questions  relating  to  primary  schools  on  narrowly  govern- 
mental grounds,  is  preparing  the  different  classes  of  its  people 
to  misunderstand  one  another.  Such  a  condition  can  only  pro- 
mote a  ''  severance  for  the  time  between  the  thinking  classes 
and  the  general  bulk  of  the  nation  " — to  use  a  happy  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  John  Richard  Green's.  It  can  hardly  continue 
permanently  in  any  modern  society.  To  be  sure,  primary  edu- 
cation must  take  relatively  more  account  of  preparing  pupils 
for  life  in  institutions  as  they  are,  while  higher  education  is 
more  largely  concerned  with  preparing  for  the  betterment  of 
institutions.  But  the  difference  is  not  absolute.  Primary 
education,  too,  must  be  liberal  education  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  determination  of  the  materials,  ends,  and  methods  of  pri- 
mary education  is  essentially  an  educational  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernmental matter,  and  so  primarily  a  function  of  universities 
rather  than  of  legislatures. 

On  the  whole,  with  some  qualifications  and  reservations, 
we  may  say  that  the  transfer  of  schools  to  state  control  has 
meant  more  than  a  change  of  masters :  it  has  meant  substan- 
tial progress  in  the  direction  of  academic  freedom.  It  has 
meant  provision  not  merely  for  maintaining  the  status  quo  of 
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existing  institutions,  but  also  for  their  improvement  and 
reform. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  reservations  must  be  made  with 
reference  to  certain  passages  in  the  history  of  educational  sys- 
tems in  France;  and  these  will  illustrate  what  the  mere  transfer 
of  schools  from  ecclesiastical  to  governmental  dependence 
would  mean.  The  educational  system  of  the  first  Napoleon  is 
a  case  in  point.  "  Thru  the  skillful  combination  of  legislative 
prescriptions  with  arbitrary  appointments,"  says  M.  Taine, 
"  Napoleon  becomes  in  fact,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sole 
head-schoolmaster  of  all  Frenchmen  old  or  new,  the  unique 
and  universal  educator  in  his  empire."  "  '  In  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  corps,'  he  says  to  himself,  .  .  .  '  my  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  secure  the  means  for  directing  political  and 
moral  opinions.'  Still  more  precisely,  he  counts  on  the  new 
institution  to  set  up  and  keep  open  for  inspection  a  universal 
and  complete  police  repertory."  In  organizing  the  University 
of  France  he  frankly  declared  that,  "  All  schools  belonging  to 
the  university  shall  take  for  the  basis  of  their  teaching,  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor,  to  the  imperial  monarchy  to  which  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  is  confided,  and  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty 
which  preserves  the  unity  of  France  and  of  all  liberal  ideas  pro- 
claimed by  the  Constitutions."  Commenting  upon  this  de- 
liverance, M.  Taine  remarks,  "  In  other  terms,  the  object 
is  ...  to  make  them  believe  in  the  beauty,  goodness,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  established  order  of  things." 

Here  we  have  the  government  establishing  an  educational 
system  for  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  itself — of  forestall- 
ing change  and  revolution.  Nor  is  imperial  France  alone  in 
this  undertaking.  Probably  in  the  most  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  a  similar  aim  is  present  in  the  conduct  of  public  edu- 
cation, tho  usually  tempered  by  other  considerations  or  not  so 
frankly  expressed.  The  fact  that  university  instruction  in 
Germany  has  been  so  far  freed  from  ecclesiastical  interference 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  at  last  has  attained  to  something 
like  absolute  freedom ;  yet  this  conclusion  the  facts  will  hardly 
warrant.  Ten  years  ago  the  German  Emperor  declared :  "  I 
have  for  a  long  time  been  occupied  with  the  thought  of  mak- 
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ing  use  of  the  schools  in  their  separate  grades  for  combating 
the  spread  of  sociahstic  and  communistic  ideas.  The  school 
must  endeavor  to  create  in  the  young  the  conviction  that  the 
teachings  of  social  democracy  contradict  not  only  Divine 
commands  and  Christian  morals  but  are,  moreover,  impractica- 
ble and,  in  their  consequences,  destructive  alike  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community."  It  is  evident  from  more  recent  events 
that  this  purpose  of  the  Emperor's  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  include  the  universities  along  with  the  lower  schools. 

Yet  after  making  these  qualifications,  we  may  still  maintain 
that  the  movement  toward  state  control  has  been  in  effect  a 
movement  toward  larger  freedom  in  instruction.  If  it  is  not 
so  in  any  given  case,  the  fault  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the 
persistent  tendency  to  identify  the  state  with  the  government, 
and  to  look  upon  state  schools  as  government  schools  and  noth- 
ing more.  With  the  development  of  modern  societies,  and 
particularly  with  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas,  governments 
come  to  be  regarded  less  as  ends  in  themselves  and  more  as 
means  to  the  attainment  of  higher  ends  for  which  the  state 
•exists.  In  this  view,  the  excellence  of  a  government  does  not 
•consist  in  its  ability  to  steel  itself  against  change,  but  rather  in 
its  ability  to  change  with  the  progressive  development  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  the  government  which  is  proof  against  re- 
forms that  is  most  stable,  but  the  government  which  forestalls 
revolutionary  violence  by  a  process  of  continued  reformation. 
So  it  is  to  the  interest  of  liberal  governments  to  foster  their 
detractors  as  well  as  their  defenders — to  give  full  encourage- 
ment to  unsparing  criticism.  They  can  afford  to  deal  fairly 
with  minorities  and  even  with  the  dissent  of  individuals,  know- 
ing that  in  the  long  run  these  things  conduce  to  their  strength. 
Not  all  democratic  states  hold  consistently  to  this  view  of  free- 
dom; but  the  view  seemsi  to  be  a  sound  one  and  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  nineteenth  century  toward 
its  realization. 

The  first  half-century  of  our  own  Republic  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  a  remarkable  movement  toward  public  control  of  edu- 
cation in  all  of  its  grades.  Particularly  in  secondary  and 
higher  instruction  the  change  of  sentiment  within  that  period 
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was  highly  significant.  At  the  outset,  institutions  of  learning 
were  very  generally  controlled  by  self -perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees,  acting  under  charters  granted  or  confirmed  by  the 
several  States.  Not  infrequently  state  aid  was  granted  in  con- 
siderable amounts  to  these  institutions  and  no  condition  of 
state  control  was  added  to  such  grants.  For  a  time  such  in- 
stitutions increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  Finally  there  arose 
an  insistent  demand  that  institutions  of  learning  be  under  pub- 
lic direction  and  control;  a  demand  which  found  expression 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,*  and  in  the  beginnings  of  the  high- 
school  movement.  For  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,. 
we  have  seen  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  education  grow- 
ing up  under  systems  of  public  administration,  alongside  of 
other  schools  which,  however  public  in  other  respects,  are 
under  one  form  or  another  of  private  control.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  part  of  the  great  movement  which  was  sketched  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  discussion;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  put 
to  it  the  question  which  has  been  put  to  the,  movement  as  a 
whole,  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  real  freedom  of  instruction. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 
The  two  types  of  administration  both  have  dangers  of  their 
own.  The  management  of  a  school  or  college  by  a  private 
corporation  may  readily  tend  to  a  kind  of  harmful  isolation,  ta 
abstraction,  to  servitude  under  the  dead  hand  of  its  own  tradi- 
tions, varied  by  occasional  subjection  to  the  irresponsible 
vagaries  of  erratic  instructors.  Such  institutions  need  the 
shock  of  close  contact  or  even  conflict  with  other  institutions 
and  with  the  varied  life  of  the  people,  for  which  their  form  of 
government  does  not  of  itself  provide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school  or  college  under  public  control 
may  be  unduly  exposed  to  such  shock.  The  danger  here  is  not 
that  the  school  will  be  subject  to  change,  but  that  it  will  suffer 
from  too  abrupt  and  frequent  change. 

The  demand  for  public  control,  as  it  appeared  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  was  in  part  a  protest  against  ecclesiastical 
influence;  but  it  was  perhaps  quite  as  much  an  expression  of 
the  purpose  to  make  public  schools  directly  responsible  to  the 
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public  to  which  they  ministered.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  an  in- 
crease of  responsibihty  is  an  approach  toward  real  freedom; 
it  being-  impossible  that  an  irresponsible  institution,  if  such  a 
thing  exists,  should  be  really  free.  A  mistake  has  been  made, 
however,  if  public  control  is  to  mean  that  schools  and  universi- 
ties must  reckon  with  the  first  thoughts  of  the  public.  All  will 
be  well  if  their  reckoning  is  to  be  with  the  public's  second 
thought.  First  thoughts  are  too  often  exciting  to  the  point  of 
intoxication.  In  such  a  case,  educational  institutions  may 
well  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Their  strength 
is  in  the  second  thought,  which  they  promote  and  encourage. 

When  a  change  of  the  party  in  power  in  a  given  State  is 
immediately  followed  by  sweeping  changes  in  institutions  of 
public  instruction;  when  these  changes  involve  the  removal  of 
competent  and  irreproachable  teachers  and  the  appointment 
in  their  places  of  others  who  are  no  better  as  teachers  but  are, 
personally  or  politically,  allied  with  those  who  are  for  the 
time  in  control  of  the  State  government;  especially  when 
thoughtful  and  capable  teachers  of  history  or  of  economics, 
whose  personal  convictions  ally  them  with  the  defeated  party, 
are  summarily  displaced  by  others  who  belong  to  the  party  in 
power — in  all  such  cases  the  proper  interests  of  education 
suffer  violence.  The  ultimate  outcome  cannot  but  be  bad  for 
the  State  as  well  as  bad  for  the  schools.  Any  plan  of  organiza- 
tion which  gives  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  such  prac- 
tices is  bad. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  movement  toward 
public  control  in  this  country  as  in  others  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  academic  freedom — of  academic  freedom  which  is  one 
with  academic  responsibility.  The  importance  of  this  move- 
ment to  our  national  life  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  But 
schools  and  universities  under  private  control  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  If  such  did  not  exist,  the  public  welfare  would 
demand  their  establishment;  for  times  will  inevitably  appear 
in  our  national  life  when  the  immediate  pressure  of  govern- 
mental control  will  unduly  restrain  our  State  institutions. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  schools  of  the  churches,  where 
these  exist,  will  not  have  their  call,  now  and  again,  to  take  up 
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the  theme  and  speak  some  free  word  of  instruction  which  other 
institutions  at  the  time  fail  to  utter.  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
clearly  justified  in  the  contention  that  there  should  be  no 
monopoly  in  education,  whether  of  the  government,  of  the 
clergy,  or  of  philosophers. 

This  question  of  academic  freedom  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  press,  of  the  sciences,  of 
the  arts.  In  our  university  organization  of  the  future,  these 
several  interests  may  be  found  more  and  more  incorporated  in 
the  system  of  educational  administration.  Here  we  find  some 
of  the  highest  concerns  of  the  state  which  cannot  be  com- 
pressed into  mere  governmental  forms,  which  must  grow  up 
alongside  of  governments  in  a  kind  of  independence  which 
makes  possible  the  best  sort  of  co-operation. 

In  America  the  improvements  which  are  most  urgently 
needed  in  scholastic  organization  are  such  as  will  protect  pub- 
lic schools  against  hasty  and  whimsical  change;  and  will  keep 
all  other  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  interests  of  the  state — 
maintaining  and  increasing  in  them  the  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility. With  such  changes,  both  types  of  administration  will 
tend  toward  the  middle  ground  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
most  favorable  to  real  liberty.  The  danger  most  to  be  feared 
in  institutions  of  both  types  is  internal,  and  appears  in  an  in- 
ordinate desire  for  material  prosperity.  Nothing  will  more 
effectually  stop  the  mouths  of  teachers  whose  utterances  may 
be  expected  to  check  the  inflow  of  funds  for  buildings  and  en- 
dowment. It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  wealthy 
patrons  of  educational  institutions  attach  servile  conditions  to 
their  gifts.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  is  very  rarely  the 
case.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the  fear  on  the  part  of  facul- 
ties and  managing  boards  that  frank  utterance  will  lessen  the 
income  from  gifts,  which  really  impairs  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing. Where  this  consideration  merely  restrains  teachers  from 
imposing  private  opinions  upon  their  classes  in  the  guise  of 
instruction,  its  operation  may  be  good.  Where  it  restrains 
them  from  presenting  well-established  results  of  scientific  re- 
search, its  operation  is  wholly  bad.  And  who  shall  draw  the 
line  between  these  two  kinds  of  restraint? 
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After  all  is  said  and  done,  academic  freedom  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  formulas  nor  secured  by  mere  systems  of  adminis- 
tration. It  belongs  to  men  who  deserve  it  for  pi:e-eminent 
worth  and  command  it  by  the  courage  of  well-reasoned  con- 
viction. No  sort  of  freedom  is  worth  having  which  can  be 
marked  out  by  fixed  lines  or  maintained  by  inferior  men  with- 
out a  struggle.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of  educational  insti- 
tutions to  take  their  place  and  play  their  part  in  the  conflicts 
which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  peoples;  and  when  their 
part  assumes  the  form  of  a  struggle  for  the  right  to  teach  the 
truth  as  they  find  it,  the  conflict  itself  may  prove  their  best 
means  of  persuading  men  that  truth  is  worth  fighting  for. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


II 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AND  BUSINESS^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  place  of  all  places  to  discuss  the  topic 
of  college  education  and  business  is  The  College  Alumni  Club. 
We  have  had  the  college  education;  we  have  tried  the  business. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  heroic  pilgrim- 
age after  truth;  and  if  it  cannot  follow  the  "kindly  light" 
whithersoever  it  leads  us,  on  the  question  of  whether  college 
education  as  a  factor  makes  or  unmakes  for  the  earning 
struggle  of  life,  then  we  thereby  allow  by  confession  a  good 
part  of  the  argument  against  college  training.  If  it  does  not 
teach  us  to  be  independent  intelligences,  to  think,  to  seize  the 
truth,  what  does  it  teach  us? 

I  beg  to  make  it  plain  in  the  beginning  that  I  dedicate  my- 
self and  us  to  untrammeled  frankness  in  this  discussion.  We 
must  settle  into  the  investigating  spirit.  Absolute  fairness,  ab- 
solute hospitality  to  truth,  must  in  turn  be  our  captain  and  our 
guide. 

I.  Importance  of  business — We  must  begin  with  the  reali- 
zation that  our  subject  has  a  much  wider  scope  than  merely 
financial  profit.  We  enter  a  broad  territory  when  we  talk  of 
the  importance  of  business.  Not  only  are  the  amenities  of  life, 
and  the  blessings  of  progress,  and  the  prestige  and  power  of  a 
people,  built  upon  business,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  teach 
us  that  business  spreads  the  warp  and  woof  of  society.  For 
what  is  society  but  organized  exchange?  What  are  personal 
ambition  and  character  but  the  impulse  and  the  intent  to  sus- 
tain one's  self  in  this  exchange?  What  is  morality  but  high- 
mindedness  in  that  exchange,  so  that  the  balance  shall  be  for 
the  universal  rather  than  the  selfish  good  ? 

Business  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  profit.  Those  who  grasp 
it  in  a  deserving  way  see  that  it  is  the  builder  of  society  and 

'  Read  before  The  College  Alumni  Club,  Bloomington,  111.,  November  3,  1899. 
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the  pronouncer  of  the  gospel  of  ambition  and  the  code  of  ethics 
for  men. 

And  when  we  grasp  it  so,  we  have  Httle  sympathy  for  those 
who  fail  to  brace  themselves  up  to  the  righteous  demands  of 
society,  and  talk  of  the  sordidness  and  low  plane  of  business. 
Let  us  teach  our  boys  that  not  only  convenience,  but  manliness 
and  honor  and  the  filling  of  their  place  in  a  world  of  even- 
handed  and  just  exchange,  lie  for  them  in  business.  There  is 
something  ringing  in  the  words,  "  If  any  man  will  not  labor 
neither  let  him  eat,"  which  is  much  deeper  than  the  matter  of 
mere  physical  necessity. 

It  is  in  line  with  all  these  considerations — those  of  character 
as  well  as  those  of  necessity — to  say  that  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  the  ever  hotter  pace  of  competition  give  our  subject 
a  much  increased  importance. 

For  our  purpose  business  has  its  generic  sense — business  as 
it  touches  every  one  of  us.  We  are  studying  tendencies — the 
broad  commercial  aspect  of  college  training.  We  might  well 
have  made  our  caption :  "  College  education  and  business  ca- 
pacity." The  separating  lines  between  businesses  and  profes- 
sions are  to-day  so  erased  in  practical  life  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  regard  them  closely. 

2.  Business  qualifications — the  cardinal  elements  of  the 
business  faculty — If  we  can  list  the  cardinal  factors  of  busi- 
ness capacity,  we  shall  have  sifted  our  question  of  much  that 
is  vague  and  indeterminate.  It  is  otherwise  easy  to  fall  into 
broad  generalities,  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  traveling  for  lack 
of  distinct  conception  of  where  we  desire  to  come  out. 

But  if,  imderneath  the  varieties  and  the  non-essentials,  we 
can  schedule  the  basic  qualities  spoken  of  above — those  factors 
which  are  the  species-marks  of  the  able  business  man,  which 
"brand  him,  and  which  at  last  analysis  are  present  with  him,  we 
shall  have  something  tangible  for  comparison,  and  a  useful 
gauge  for  our  whole  discussion. 

When  we  look  at  our  proposition  seriously,  why  should  this 
be  more  audacious  th^n  to  map  the  central  traits  of  a  military 
man  ?  We  are  always  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  true  man  of 
affairs — not  the  man  who  stumbles  into  success,  not  the  man 
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who  may  be  safeguarded  in  a  single  small  success,  but  the  man 
whose  powers  in  a  contest  with  circumstances  enable  him  to 
win  success,  and  having  done  it  once  to  go  out  and  do  it  again. 

Now,  if  we  study  the  traits  of  the  men  of  business  force 
about  us,  and  lay  them  side  by  side  with  the  careers  of  others 
equally  known  to  us,  and  in  a  second  sense  equally  with  us,  we 
shall  find  not  only  that  such  a  list  as  we  have  named  is  attain- 
able, but  that  it  forces  itself  upon  us.  These  cardinal  features 
or  their  association  are  no  more  fictitious  than  the  gills  and 
fins  of  the  fishes,  by  which  they  live  and  swim  in  water,  or  the 
feathers,  the  wings,  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  birds,  by  which 
they  fly  in  air  and  conquer  a  subsistence  upon  the  land.  They 
are  the  gills,  the  fins,  the  beak,  the  claws  of  the  business  man. 
He  could  not  win  his  fight  without  them.  They  are  his  dis- 
tinctive marks — his  essential  members — ^his  species  signs. 
The  imperative  way  in  which  they  declare  themselves  and  assert 
their  function  makes  them  an  insistent  fact.  They  are  very 
present  and  very  real  to  the  thoughtful  observer.  What  are 
these  traits  ? 

Looking  at  a  photograph  one  day  and  measuring  the  party's 
outlook  for  success,  the  great  John  Ericsson  said  a  searching 
thing — something  which  twangs  the  heartstrings  of  our 
problem.  Said  he :  "  The  form  of  the  forehead  indicates  that 
he  will  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be;  a 
circumstance  which  will  remove  obstacles  from  his  pathway 
thru  life."  This  was  one  of  those  flashes  of  insight  into 
problems  with  which  genius  is  wont  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
things  and  place  the  finger-tip  upon  primary  distinctions.  The 
man  would  have  unhindered  vision. 

Ericsson  apprehended  what  had  been  the  secret  of  his  life's 
success;  and  from  his  insight  and  his  experience  knew  this :  that 
the  fundamental  of  fundamentals  for  all  success  and  for  all 
true  activity  is  simply,  clearly,  without  distortion,  and  with  no 
fictitious  elements,  to  see.  Expurgated,  untrammeled,  uncon- 
fused,  straight  vision!  Forecasting  the  man's  horoscope, 
Ericsson  saw  that  he  would  have  this.  Delivered  from  the 
choke  of  bias,  the  dictation  of  fixed,  unmovable  associations, 
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and  the  despotism  of  preconceived,  deduced  ideas,  the  man 
would  see  things  as  they  are  and  react  to  a  real  world. 

This  clear  vision  is  a  cardinal  because  a  necessary  trait  of 
the  business  man.  He  would  invoice  it  for  himself  under  the 
plain  name  of  '*  level-headedness  "  or  "  horse-sense  ";  but  it  is 
insight,  penetration — magnificent,  effective,  unshackled  sight. 
To  rename  it  may  better  call  attention  to  its  value. 

And  when  we  define  the  business  man  as  a  gatherer  of  facts 
thru  external  observation  for  practical  use,  we  declare  that  his 
vision  is  alert  as  well  as  clear.  We  mean  this  when  we  say 
that  he  is  "  keen-sighted."  He  is  not  only  able  fairly  to  esti- 
mate things,  but  his  faculties  are  actively  turned  outward. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  observant. 

A  second  cardinal  trait  of  the  successful  business  man  is  the 
power  of  setting  up  combinations — the  tactical  sense.  Every 
business  man  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  tactician.  He  measures 
the  existing  situation  and  matches  it.  If  he  be  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced ability,  he  has  the  Paul  Morphy  power  of  construct- 
ing and  holding  in  mind  the  series  of  following  situations  and 
figuring  thru  to  the  end.  He  who  anticipates  a  rise  in  stock, 
and  coins  the  foresight  into  profit;  he  who  builds  a  mill  to  meet 
a  want,  or  adjusts  new  machinery  to  distance  a  competitor  in 
some  product,  or  plans  and  drives  a  successful  trade,  or  studies 
the  whims  of  men  and  carries  off  the  prize  by  catering  to  them 
with  priority — is  a  tactician,  and  draws  for  his  success  upon 
this  indispensable  faculty.     It  is  the  vital  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Third,  nerve — the  quality  which  puts  one  in  the  teeth  of  diffi- 
culties and  opposition,  and  keeps  him  there — which  makes  a 
man  calm  in  the  face  of  waiting — which  keeps  him  steady 
under  pressure — which  quiets  his  thinking  so  that  he  can 
measure  things  as  they  are,  no  matter  how  complex  or  how 
threatening,  without  trepidation — a  heroic  and  contestant  ele- 
ment which  is  back  of  and  around  intellect — which  is  the  sup- 
porting line  and  the  assaulting  column  of  all  endeavor.  It  is 
in  active  play  thruout  business.  It  is  an  aggressive  forti- 
tude which  marks  those  who  blaze  out  new  paths  and  gather 
the  rewards  of  well-risked  ventures;  and  is  present  often  in  a 
sense  which  reaches  the  tragic  in  the  crises  of  competition. 
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Commercial  heroes  must  sail  into  the  mouth  of  Santiago  River 
every  day,  and  lone  sentinels  who  meet  the  charging  lines  of 
business  pressure  often  need  an  equal  courage.  The  field  of 
business  is  as  truly  a  field  of  heroism  as  the  field  of  war. 

Observant  and  clear,  tactical,  of  firm  nerve — these  come 
out  of  our  study  as  the  cardinal  elements.  They  are  the  skele- 
tal constants  of  the  business  type. 

Here  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a  keen  business  man  whose  char- 
acter is  beautifully  embellished  with  pleasantness.  He  has  a 
hand  gloved  in  velvet — not  for  treachery,  but  because  his 
nature  goes  out  in  gentleness.  His  soul  has  a  tender  hand- 
grasp  for  all  the  world.  He  is  awake  to  the  delicate  things  in 
life,  and  would  maintain  like  delicate  relations  with  men.  He 
is  dominantly  humanitarian;  but  he  sees,  he  adapts  himself 
with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and  in  times  of  stress  he  is  calm  with 
a  calmness  which  puts  to  shame  the  panic  of  blustering  men. 
A  warrior  is  not  the  less  a  warrior  because  he  wears  a  garb  of 
silk.  This  gentleman — a  sample  of  a  certain  type — wears 
every  one  of  the  cardinal  business  traits. 

Here  is  a  tense-fibred,  clear-headed,  ringing,  direct-method 
friend  likewise  a  captain  in  the  business  world — tinctured  with 
brusqueness,  but  so  straight  and  just  that  you  grant  him  every- 
thing, and  even  in  contest  shake  hands  with  him  with  a  feeling 
of  knightly  protection — a  man  of  different  flavor,  but  answer- 
ing immediately  and  emphatically  to  the  test  of  insight,  tactics, 
and  nerve. 

Lastly,  a  fine-grained  intellectual  man,  somewhat  handi- 
capped in  health,  a  member  of  the  club;  seeing  clearly  a  situa- 
tion, thinking  about  it,  weighing  the  forces  to  and  fro,  adjust- 
ing to  an  opportunity,  standing  persistently  by  his  methods 
under  stress  and  criticism,  until  he  realizes  a  triumph  in  affairs 
and  puts  on  the  market  of  Chicago  the  best  beef  cattle  in 
America. 

With  differing  heights  and  proportions  and  features,  these 
men  are  skeletally  alike, — and  they  are  equally  alike  in  busi- 
ness. They  and  the  whole  tribe  of  capable  men  of  affairs  have 
the  same  "  business  bones."     All  this  is  said  in  entire  serious- 
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ness.     We  give  it  space  because  of  the  truth  that  seems  to  be 
in  it  and  behind  it. 

3.  The  question  reduced — We  have  our  question,  therefore^ 
reduced  to  somewhat  definite  terms  and  are  asking  it  in  dif- 
ferent form  when  we  inquire :  **  In  how  far  do  our  colleges  con- 
tribute to  clear,  unhindered  vision  and  the  habits  of  close  obser- 
vation? To  what  extent  do  they  promote  the  talent  of 
moving  to  certain  ends  by  chosen  means  and  selected  combi- 
nations? How  far  do  they  cultivate  independence,  firm-knit 
individuality,  a  manly  assertion  of  self  in  the  world  ?  " 

This  view-point  seems  to  me  to  give  the  correct  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  see  the  whole  question  of  college  educa- 
tion and  its  relations  to  business  and  to  life.  This  will  appear 
more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

Just  now  with  this  preparation,  let  us  take  up  the  case  against 
the  colleges. 

4.  Concessions — Coming  at  once  to  the  test,  we  must  begin 
by  making  certain  concessions.  It  must  be  granted  without 
debate  that  the  historic  spirit  of  immurement  from  the  world — 
the  cloister  spirit,  as  I  may  call  it — of  the  colleges,  has  lain 
against  business  faculty  because  this  spirit  was  separated  by  a 
whole  diameter  from  the  spirit  of  external  observation.  The 
two  were  antipodal.  If  any  men  of  strong  character  brought 
away  business  aptitude  from  the  domain  of  such  a  spirit,  it 
was,  in  its  relation  to  that  spirit,  a  survival  and  not  a  product. 
It  was  Jack  of  Bean-Stalk  fame  escaping  by  his  agility.  The 
Giant  ever  *'  smelled  thu  blood  of  an  Englishmun,"  in  order  to 
break  his  bones,  if  he  did  not  kill  him.  If  Jack  escaped,  it  did 
not  save  the  credit  of  the  Giant.  If  there  were  delightful 
friends  in  the  realm  of  the  Giant — lovable  and  helpful  pro- 
fessors, who  aided  Jack  to  escape — it  yet  does  not  save  the 
credit  of  the  Giant.  We  do  not  grasp  the  full  force  of  what 
we  are  now  talking  about  unless  we  realize  that  "  spirit,"  as 
used  in  each  of  the  above  case,  is  an  attitude  rather  than  a 
given  habit  or  activity.  It  is  the  steady,  inclusive  setting  of 
the  mind.  It  is  a  condition,  fixed  by  associations,  backed  by 
every  conviction,  fused  with  that  sense  of  the  relation  of  self 
to  other  things  which  is  the  personality.     To  those  read  up  in 
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educational  psychology  ^  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  a  specific 
habit  does  not  shut  out  a  second  specific  hahit  of  the  opposite 
class;  but  an  attitude  does.  It  pre-empts  the  ground  and  kills 
its  enemy. 

The  mind  which  is  of  introspective  attitude  stands  with  its 
back  to  the  world  of  affairs.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  it 
is  averse  from  external  observation.  It  stands  at  90  degrees 
from  the  field  in  which  business  operates.  If  it  were  only  a 
negative  situation,  it  would  be  better.  But  it  is  something 
much  worse  than  not  seeing.  The  mind  must  construct;  it 
must  conceive  of  things.  It  cannot  escape  making  its  universe. 
It  builds  by  fatality  a  straw  world,  fills  it  with  fictitious  imag- 
inings and  ventured,  faulty  deductions,  and  misses  its  mark  in 
life  because  it  is  always  trying  to  deal  with  the  unreal.  Ah! 
the  folly  of  trying  to  substitute  anything  for  seeing!  You 
cannot  do  business  with  a  fictitious  world.  You  may  philoso- 
phize about  it  and  dream  about  it,  but  you  cannot  trade  with  it. 

A  student  who  has  become  a  thoro  citizen  of  this  intro- 
spective, deductive  world  is  manacled  for  life.  He  cannot  ex- 
patriate himself;  he  cannot  renounce  his  youthful  allegiance. 
The  conceptions  and  convictions  of  that  early  training  hang  as 
a  mist  about  his  life.  They  color  and  shape  what  he  sees.  He 
is  conditioned  by  his  past,  and  cannot  have  that  unhindered 
vision  which  Ericsson  saw  in  the  subject  of  the  photograph. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  cloister  spirit — the  intro- 
spective attitude — not  the  faculty  of  introspection,  but  the  ex- 
cess of  it,  the  posture  of  it — as  it  has  marked  our  colleges  his- 
torically, and  in  whatever  degree  it  exists  in  them  to-day,  is 
unfriendly  to  external  observation  and  to  business.  How 
much  this  spirit  dominated  or  sought  to  dominate  in  the  col- 
lege course  of  25  and  30  years  ago,  I  leave  the  majority  of  you 
to  testify.^ 

It  must,  secondly,  be  confessed,  that  in  the  college  course  as 

'  See  Hinsdale,  on  "  The  dogma  of  formal  discipline,"  in  Studies  in  education, 
•(Chicago  :  i8g6). 

•Tho  the  land  grant  act  for  the  industrial  universities  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  in  1862,  the  Civil  War  had  delayed  matters,  and  this  important  wedge, 
with  its  wide  effects  both  upon  material  and  methods  of  education,  had  not  yet 
been  driven  into  the  oak. 
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we  knew  it  there  was  not  only  scant  cultivation  of  the  tactical 
sense,  but  much  that  was  against  it.  The  false  and  over- 
valuation of  pure  intellectual  truth;*  the  underlying  theory  that 
it  was  sufficient  of  itself,  and  was  an  ample  depository  of  faith, 
which  might  trust  it  to  reveal  all  things  and  lead  to  all  things; 
the  Oriental  repose  and  contentment  of  mind  which  find  the 
chief  purposes  of  life  in  lofty  association  with  intangible  en- 
tities— all  of  which  are  parts  of  the  same  system  of  thinking, 
and  all  of  Avhich  overhung  our  colleges  as  an  inheritance  from 
the  scholastic  and  non-scientific  ages — have  contributed 
strongly,  and  in  untold  cases  fatally,  to  habits  and  attitudes 
wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  practical  plan  of  gathering  our 
acquisitions  for  that  purpose,  and  building  them  to  utilitarian 
ends.  The  two  opposed  conceptions — utilitarian  and  non-utili- 
tarian— ^bring  forth  of  necessity  absolutely  variant  fruit,  and 
stimulate  to  entirely  different  activities.  How  could  it  fail 
to  be  so?  The  one  conception  manipulates  truth  for  an  end, 
feels  itself  superior  to  it,  holds  all  truth  to  be  for  service.  The 
other  worships  it,  sits  before  it  waiting  for  the  oracle  to  speak, 
feels  that  it  cannot  hold  truth  in  any  menial  relation,  and  as 
the  explanation  of  many  sad  failures  renounces  a  campaign 
while  it  waits  for  an  inspiration.  The  non-utilitarian  view,  so 
thoroly  illustrated  by  the  old  college  courses  and  preached  by 
a  number  to-day,  is  entirely  against  the  tactical.  This  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  utilitarian  views  will  more  and  more 
justify  themselves  and  will  win. 

As  to  courage,  a  to  and  fro  concession  is  to  be  made:  first, 
that  tenacity  in  pursuing  a  course  and  vigor  in  wrestling  with 
problems  count,  and  in  our  college  memory  have  counted, 
actively  in  this  direction;  but  secondly,  the  courage  belonging 
to  contests  between  truth  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
courage  which  business  calls  for,  and  which  is  largely  a  matter 
of  contests  between  men.  Due  thought  is  to  be  given  to  the 
declaration  of  an  educated  friend  of  mine  that  he  believes  he 
gained  at  the  university  more  in  preparation  for  life  on  the 
foot-ball  field  than  he  gained  in  the  recitation  room. 

*  We   might,  perhaps,  better  say  mis-valuation  than   over-valuation.      Neither 
term  implies  any  derogation  from  intellectual  truth  in  its  own  sphere. 
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5.  The  riotous  spirit — college  hoodlumism — Giving  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  another  item  advanced  as  against  the  colleges^ 
I  can  only  mention  the  free  and  often  reckless  collegian  spirit 
which  lurks  within  college  walls  for  very  many  students; 
which  transplants  their  citizenship  as  they  interpret  it,  from 
an  orderly  and  respect-commanding  world  to  a  region  quite 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  social  limitations  and  the  social  order; 
which  makes  them  "  uitlanders  "  and  Ishmaelites  and  means 
in  many  cases  years  of  more  or  less  riotous  relations  to  society. 
What  fellowship  is  there  hetween  such  a  spirit  and  the  steady,. 
systematic  spirit  of  business?  True,  the  fact  of  malarial  in- 
fection in  Central  Africa  does  not  mean  that  all  men  must 
catch  the  fever  or  must  die  of  it,  but  it  does  mean  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  figure  it  into  the  problem. 

6.  Early  identification  with  one's  zvork. — We  next  take  up 
the  important  question  of  the  need  of  early  identification  with 
one's  work. 

It  is  not  open  to  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  absolute  unifica- 
tion of  a  man  with  his  business  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
high  success.  One  does  not  conquer  an  enterprise  until  he  is 
thoroly  conquered  by  that  enterprise.  All  his  proclivities^ 
affections,  habits,  enthusiasms,  must  be  brought  not  only  to 
harmony,  but  to  subjection;  and  not  only  to  subjection,  but  to 
that  complete  identification  which  makes  him  an  impersonation 
of  the  business  in  hand,  feeling  in  himself  its  needs,  longing 
for  what  it  wants,  throbbing  with  its  hopes,  fighting  at  every 
point  for  its  sustenance  and  growth.  Such  an  identification 
keeps  one  thinking  till  the  truths  come  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
he  sees.  The  situation  as  it  is,  is  his  to  act  upon  and  to  draw 
profit  from.  He  walks  in  the  clear  light.  He  has  momentum, 
enthusiasm,  freedom  from  distraction,  and  the  full  returns 
from  the  powers  which  nature  has  given  him.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  enlistment  of  all  there  is  in  a  man  and  about  him 
— this  gathering,  harmonizing,  concentrating  of  all  his  forces 
for  the  things  he  is  to  accomplish — is  leading. 

But  we  know  that  such  working  over  of  character  calls  for 
endless  repetition  and  for  the  element  of  time.  It  is  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  the  mind's  presentation  to  itself,  and  due 
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doubtless  to  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  nerve  cells  and  com- 
plexes which  stand  for  those  phases  of  character  and  which 
must  be  wrought  into  them,  how  painstaking-  and  over  and 
over  again  is  the  process  of  translating  all  of  one's  nature  into 
symbols  and  terms  of  one's  work.  It  is  a  serious  charge 
against  the  college  life  that  it  loses  for  one  all  his  plastic  years 
for  such  an  identification.  "  Years  of  precious  but  lost  oppor- 
tunity," says  the  thoughtful  business  man  who  doubts  the  wis- 
dom of  investment  in  college  training  as  a  preparation  for 
business.  "  While  the  young  man  lingers  in  college  his  days, 
of  business  grace — the  chances  of  being  what  he  might  have 
been — are  slipping  from  under  his  feet." 

We  must  concede  that  history  speaks  loudly  of  the  factor  o£ 
long  seasoning  for  successful  men.  It  is  beyond  all  contro- 
versy that  this  element  gives  a  series  of  results  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Farragut  was  afloat  at  seven.  Hannibal  began 
to  drink  in  hatred  toward  Rome  and  to  absorb  his  warlike  busi- 
ness at  the  same  early  age.  Nelson  was  setting  toward  the 
phenomenal  naval  hero  at  15.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  were 
unifying  themselves  with  their  future  calling  at  the  same 
youthful  stage.  Pirrie,  famous  constructor,  builder  of  the 
great  steamship  Oceanic,  was  saturating  himself  with  his 
future  work,  in  the  Belfast  ship-yards,  before  he  was  16. 
.Marshall  Field,  having  varied  his  farmer-boy's  life  with 
an  academic  education,  went  into  mercantile  clerkship  at 
17,  removed  to  Chicago  at  21,  was  junior  partner  at  25, 
and  at  30  senior  partner  of  the  great  firm  of  Field,  Palmer, 
&  Leiter.  Palmer  and  Leiter  afford  a  practical  duplica- 
tion of  Field's  history.  Wanamaker  was  an  errand  boy 
at  14,  retail  clothing  clerk  from  18  to  23,  founder  of  the 
great  clothing  house  of  Wanamaker  &  Brown  at  the  latter 
age,  and  introducer  of  the  department  system  thru  the 
mitial  mammoth  stores  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  31.  Johns  Hopkins  (a  farmer  boy,  with  Field  and 
Palmer  and  an  inspiring  roster  of  great  men)  began  clerk- 
ship in  a  grocery  at  that  fateful  age  of  17,  was  a  partner  at  24, 
and  at  t.'j  founded  the  mammoth  wholesale  house  of  Hopkins 
&  Brothers. 
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Grould  at  17  had  finished  the  academy  and  was  beginning  his 
series  of  adventures,  making  by  surveying  the  nucleus  with 
which  at  21  he  set  up  his  partnership  saw-mill,  launched  his 
lumber  business,  and  went  up  thru  banking  and  steady 
accumulations  to  the  wider  field  of  railroad  dealings. 

Carnegie,  at  12  in  charge  of  a  stationary  engine,  climbed  the 
rounds  of  telegraph  messenger,  operator,  clerk  to  the  manager, 
partner  in  the  introduction  of  sleeping  cars,  railroad  superin- 
tendent, oil  speculator,  to  the  gigantic  iron  business  with  which 
he  topped  his  career. 

Rockefeller,  on  the  basis  of  a  public-school  education,  clerked 
in  a  commission  house  at  19,  was  partner  in  the  firm  of  "  Clark 
&  Rockefeller,"  was  launched  in  the  oil  business  at  26,  and 
went  on  with  this  early-gotten  momentum  to  the  point  where 
he  could  give  $6,5oo,ocx)  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
scarcely  miss  it. 

Clews  at  15,  instead  of  returning  with  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, became  clerk  in  the  woolen  importers'  store,  soon  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Stout,  Clews  &  Mason,  then  member  in 
Livermore,  Clews  &  Co.,  until  in  1861  he  stood  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  sought  his  aid  to 
float  the  bonds  of  the  Government — filling  the  place  of  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  at  a  later  date. 

Morgan,  after  a  high-school  education  at  Boston  and  a  little 
experience  abroad,  was  bank  clerk  at  20,  American  agent  for 
Geo.  Peabody  &  Co.,  London,  at  23,  and  at  27  influential 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co.  To  sum- 
marize :  Considering  the  strictly  business  list,  here  are  10 
American  men  last  named,  each  stamped  with  such  promi- 
nence by  his  success  that  he  is  known  by  his  surname  only,  the 
names  taken  seriatim  and  casually  as  they  came  to  mind,  not 
one  of  whom  had  college  education,  and  for  whom  the  average 
age  of  entering  business  proves  to  be  17  years,  and  the  average 
age  for  partnership  or  its  equivalent,  23  years.  It  may  well 
be  asked :  Is  no  induction  to  be  made  from  this?  " 

*  Taking  in  the  same  casual  way  a  second  list  of  ten  American  "  surname  men  " 
of  business — namely,  Vanderbilt,  Peabody,  Sibley,  Armour,  Girard,  Sage,  Mitchell, 
Gage,  Corcoran,  Cornell — we  find  a  lower  average  still  ;  and  combining  them,  an 
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If  it  be  contended  that  these  men,  being  geniuses,  had  little 
need  of  schools,  are  outside  the  rule,  and  can  furnish  no  prece- 
dent or  basis  of  induction  to  govern  ordinary  men,  then  this 
question  stands  facing  us,  namely :  Why,  if  genius  is  above  en- 
vironment, do  not  the  geniuses  who  have  passed  thru  college 
and  entered  business  give  us  a  list  to  match  the  one  we  have 
happened  upon  for  non-college  men  ?  Under  the  arithmetic  of 
chance,  there  have  certainly  been  not  only  twenty  but  scores  of 
men  in  the  country,  born  with  practical  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  those  in  the  list,  but  who  have  tried  the  college  pathway 
toward  their  business  goal,  and  have  been  canceled  out  of  the 
roster  of  those  having  largest  business  results. 

And,  further,  must  we  not  confess  that  these  reflections  an- 
swer the  college  man  who  slips  into  the  remark  that  "  there  is 
no  telling  what  these  (listed)  men  might  have  done,  if  they 
had  only  had  a  college  course  ?  "  * 

Hear  Carnegie  and  Clews  (in  pronouncements  which  would 
be  worn  from  quotation  but  that  they  are  too  classical  from 
that  standpoint  to  be  threadbare,  and  so  pertinent  that  no  case 
can  be  set  up  without  them)  as  to  the  loss  to  the  young  man  by 
abstraction  from  contact  with  his  future  business  during  his 
plastic  years,  and  the  positive  damage  of  substituting  for  this 
contact  a  college  course. 

Says  Mr.  Carnegie :  "  The  total  absence  of  the  college 
graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs  should  be  deeply 
weighed.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere,  in  all 
quarters,  but  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him.  Nor  is  this  surpris- 
ing. The  prize-takers  have  too  many  years  the  start  of  the 
graduate;  they  have  entered  for  the  race  invariably  in  their 
teens — in  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  years  for  learning  any- 
average  for  the  entire  20  of  16^  years  for  entering  business,  and  22  years  for 
partnership"'pr  its  equivalent.  Not  one  of  the  second  list  had  college  education, 
and  only  Corcoran  any  college  contact. 

*  It  is  a  long  search  to  find  such  a  college-bred  business  man  as  Mr.  Whitney. 
They  do  not  rise  to  mind  like  the  non-college-bred  class.  Again,  a  gain  of  fully 
twenty  years  of  time  stands  to  the  credit  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Harvey  and  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  his  English  counterpart,  neither  of  whom  had  a  college  course,  but 
went  at  business  direct.  This  gain  in  time  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  measuring  the 
career  of  men  as  a  matter  of  business  success.  To  work  out  a  result  at  fifty-five  and 
to  attain  the  same  result  at  thirty-five,  are  very  different  things. 
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thing — from  14  to  20.  While  the  college  student  has  been 
learning  a  little  about  the  barbarous  and  petty  squabbles  of  a 
far-distant  past,  or  trying  to  master  languages  which  are  dead,^ 
such  knowledge  as  seems  adapted  for  life  upon  another  planet 
than  this  as  far  as  business  affairs  are  concerned,  the  future 
captain  of  industry  is  hotly  engaged  in  the  school  of  experience,, 
obtaining  the  very  knowledge  required  for  his  future  triumphs. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  effect  of  college  education  upon  young 
men  training  for  the  learned  professions;  but  the  almost  total 
absence  of  the  graduate  from  high  position  in  the  business 
world  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  college  education 
as  it  exists  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain.  The  graduate 
has  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  20,  against  the  boy 
who  swept  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  14. 
The  facts  prove  this." 

Says  Mr.  Henry  Clews :  "  I  have  given  it  some  thought,  and 
my  conclusions  are  the  result  of  my  experience.  I  might  say 
in  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  employ  college  men  in  my  bank- 
ing office.  None  need  apply.  I  don't  want  them,  for  I  think 
they  have  been  spoiled  for  a  business  life.  After  spending  sev- 
eral of  the  best  years,  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most  active 
and  most  open  to  impression,  in  learning  a  lot  of  things  which 
are  utterly  useless  for  business,  they  come  to  the  cities  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  They  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  busi- 
ness methods.  Their  whole  education  has  tended  to  shut  their 
minds  to  knowledge  of  this  kind.  While  they  have  been  at 
college  other  men  have  been  in  the  business  offices,  have  begun 
at  the  bottom  and  have  worked  up,  learning  all  the  details,  get- 
ting that  knowledge  which  cannot  be  set  down  in  books.  No, 
the  college  man  is  not  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  He 
looks  down  on  the  humble  places  which  he  is  fitted  to  fill. 
And,  indeed,  he  looks  down  on  all  business  as  dull  and  unat- 
tractive. He  wants  a  place  such  as  his  education  and  his  years 
seem  to  command.  This  place  he  cannot  get,  for  he  has  as 
yet  the  A  B  C's  of  business  to  acquire. 

"  And  even  if  he  does  bring  himself  to  accept  the  place 
which  he  must  accept  if  he  would  have  any  measure  of  success, 
he  does  not  utilize  it  in  a  way  to  advance  him.     His  thoughts 
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are  not  with  his  business,  but  with  his  books,  Hterature,  phi- 
losophy, Latin.  Now,  no  man  can  approach  the  exacting 
business  Hfe  in  that  half-hearted  way.  Business  requires  the 
undivided  mind.^ 

"  I  think  that  a  man  has  just  so  many  niches  in  his  brain. 
In  each  niche  so  many  facts,  so  many  negatives,  as  it  were,  fit, 
and  then  the  niche  is  full.  Now,  at  college  a  man  is  busy  fill- 
ing up  the  niches,  and  if  he  goes  thru  college  in  the  right 
way  his  niches  are  all  full.  When  he  comes  to  business  he 
has  no  room  for  it,  or  if  he  has  a  little  room  it  is  such  a  little 
and  is  so  crowded  that  business  affairs  have  very  little  show. 
In  law,  medicine,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  college  education  is 
all  right.  The  niches  are  filled  with  things  which  are  useful 
to  a  professional  career.  But  in  business  the  college  educa- 
tion is  all  wTong,  worse  than  useless.  No,  the  college  man 
is  not  the  successful  man  in  money  affairs.  It  is  the  man  who 
lias  started  in  as  an  office  boy  and  who  gets  the  education  of 
keenness  and  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from  early  con- 
tact with  business  men.  He  has  his  natural  sharpness  and 
originality,  and  the  edge  of  it  is  not  dulled  by  ideas  and  theories 
■of  life  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  his  occupation." 

The  argument  for  apprenticeship  found  in  these  passages 
needed  a  place  in  our  discussion,  and  could  not  be  more  forcibly 
stated,  whether  we  allow  or  enter  exception  to  the  statements 
of  the  gentlemen. 

This  makes  the  case  against  the  colleges;  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that,  like  Mercutio's  wound,  it  is  sufficient. 
Let  us  now  call  the  defense,  and  see  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

What  do  they  say? 

I.  College  interests  not  declining — They  say,  first,  that  with 
all  the  observation  of  the  people  and  of  wise  business  men,  col- 
lege work  and  college  facilities  and  college  prestige  are  not  de- 
clining. Nay,  it  is  even  whispered  abroad  that  men  who  have 
climbed  from  sweeping  the  office  and  from  being  shipping 

'  The  weight  of  this  criticism  is  so  great  as  to  merit  setting  it  off  under  a  separate 
Tiead  ;  but  we  have  not  done  so  because  of  Mr.  Clews's  sharp  statement  of  it  here. 
The  prohibitions,  the  "  nets  "  in  business,  are  as  important  as  the  "  shalls." 
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clerk  at  14  have  been  generously  and  numerously  founding 
colleges  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Nor  do  we  find  graven 
over  the  doors — *'  Business  aspirants  shut  out."  But,  on  the 
contrary,  Ezra  Cornell  hastens  to  pre-empt  the  inscription — 
"  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  in- 
struction in  any  study."  Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  argunient  of  stone  and  mortar  and  new  col- 
lege bells  ? 

2.  Nezio  spirit  attaching  to  college  ofUcials;  new  influences 
abroad — Next,  this:  College  officials  are  appearing  more  and 
more  in  the  role  of  business  men.  The  new  president  of  old, 
hyper-conservative  Yale  studies  railroads,  comes  to  stand  as 
an  international  authority  on  those  broad  and  strenuous  busi- 
ness questions,  and  goes  to  his  high  office  from  the  chair  of 
economics.  President  Harper  combines  the  shrewdness  of 
the  Wall  Street  speculator  and  the  president  of  a  bank,  sway- 
ing the  "  captains  "  and  higher  than  captains  "  of  industry  "  by 
his  ability.  President  Andrew  D.  White  goes  to  Germany  to 
handle  the  diplomatic  and  business  interests  of  a  nation. 
President  Schurman,  thru  the  things  which  he  accomplishes, 
builds  a  reputation  for  accurate  insight  and  broad,  vigorous^ 
grasp,  which  sends  him  to  the  Philippines  to  help  us  frame  our 
judicial,  political,  and  commercial  relations  with  them. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  comes  out  of  the  chair  of  Greek  to 
assume  care  of  the  complex  interests  of  the  University  of 
California. 

There  is  demonstrably  something  abroad  relating  all  depart- 
ments to  practicality.  It  bridges  unexpected  chasms.  The 
Egyptologist  is  a  man  of  affairs.  The  Greek  or  theology  in- 
structor becomes  a  financial  manager.  The  author  of  The 
ethical  import  of  Darwinism  and  Kantian  ethics,  and  editor  of 
the  Philosophical  review,  with  his  confreres,  are  trusted  and 
successful  advisers  and  mouthpieces  of  a  nation  in  its  most 
practical  affairs.  These  are  simply  facts  to  be  admitted  and 
accounted  for.  Business  advocates  are  certainly  the  last  to  rule 
out  facts. 

Some  new,  pervasive  influence  has  evidently  been  abroad 
making  men  think  things  differently,  and  making  new  things- 
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out  of  their  tasks  and  occupations  as  they  have  thought  them 
differently.  Not  only  "  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he  " ;  but  as 
he  thinks,  so  is  his  work.  What  he  does  carries  this  or  that 
with  it  as  he  relates  it. 

Worship  the  practical  as  we  must,  as  the  crucial,  laboratory 
test  of  truth,  and  as  the  rounding  up  of  effort  and  so  the  end 
of  ambition ;  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  thing  which,  over  and 
above  everything,  dominates  life,  reaches  into  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  drives  the  universe  for  men,  is  the  accepted  phi- 
losophy of  the  time.  It  makes — i.  e.,  it  interprets — every- 
thing into  what  it  is. 

A  new  interpretation  has  come  into  the  educational  field,  and 
produced  results  not  inventoried  by  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Sage.  Most  of  the  strictures  are  launched  without  knowing 
the  new  things  in  education. 

3.  Newer  conception  of  education;  new  angle  of  instruction 
— There  is  a  new  conception  of  education. 

So  long  as  dualism  held  its  sway  and  nature  was  contemned, 
culture  prayed  with  her  face  toward  an  inner  shrine.  The 
Mecca  for  ambition  lay  within.  Educational  effort  and  aspira- 
tion were  not  turned  without  because  the  outer  world  was  in 
relative  disrepute.  The  worthy  world  was  a  world  of  con- 
templation; the  worthy  attitude  was  toward  contemplation; 
and  the  worthy  methods  of  education  were  such  as  produce 
contemplation.  The  educational  scheme,  as  part  of  the  mental 
status  of  the  time,  was  dominated  and  directed  by  this  thought. 
If  anyone  think  that  such  delicate  cleavages  in  mental  convic- 
tion as  to  the  world  are  too  slight  and  intangible  to  exert  such 
determining  power,  he  is  wrong.  As  said,  it  is  just  such 
subtle  things  which  rule  the  world.  A  small  angular  variation 
in  fundamental  thinking  as  to  this  or  that  determines  often  the 
whole  caste  of  civilization  of  the  era. 

The  newer  attitude  toward  nature  and  the  outer  world  is  one 
of  great  respect.  Nature's  gifts  and  wonders  have  whipped 
man  in.  His  animosities  could  not  stand  against  her  excel- 
lences, and  his  repugnance  melted  into  enthusiasm  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  profits  of  knowing  her.  Science  has  conquered 
the  world.     Man  believes  in  her,  and  is  willing  to  live  with 
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her  and  for  her.  This  means  a  new  setting  of  thought  and 
values  and  Hfe. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  change  in  philosophic  conviction 
should  have  affected  education  in  a  revolutionary  way.  The 
whole  drift  of  present  educational  thinking  is  to  produce  the 
efficient  man — the  man  related  by  forceful  deeds  to  the  world 
•without.  The  angle  and  purpose  of  instruction  are  different. 
•The  newer  education  has  set  herself  the  task  of  producing  the 
man  who  will  do.  Activity  and  not  contemplation  is  th6 
slogan.  Culture  for  its  own  sake  has  gone  up  in  smoke. 
Culture  for  the  sake  of  making  the  whole  man  active  for  the 
purposes  of  masterful  reaction  with  an  external  world  of 
affairs,  has  taken  its  place. 

Said  my  friend,  a  professor  who  is  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  new  movement :  "  There  is  absolutely  nothing  left  of 
the  old  serenity  of  thought  which  found  its  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  own  acquisitions.  Everywhere,"  said  he, 
**  they  are  grinding  an  ax  to  go  out  and  do  something."  And 
the  professor's  scorn  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  The 
"  degeneration  "  is  not  so  universal  as  he  pictures  it;  but  the 
revolution  is  in  process.  It  is  part  of  a  large  uplift  which  has 
a  coherence  and  a  force  beyond  what  man  has  intentionally  put 
into  it.  It  belongs  to  a  wide  evolutionary  movement  which  is 
underneath  society,  and  will  go  on. 

4.  Newer  methods  of  instruction — Under  the  newer  con- 
ception that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  produce  the  forceful 
man,  leaders  of  thought  who  illustrate  the  new  regime  are 
emphasizing  more  and  more  the  cultivation  of  the  will — that 
IS,  of  man  as  a  zvilling  person,  destined  to  act.  The  difference 
•of  handling  all  themes  under  this  idea  is  radical.  The  degree 
to  which  this  thought  of  producing  manliness  in  students  is 
actively  applied  in  our  modern  institutions  would  be  a  surprise 
to  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  elasticity  of  the  situation, 
■and  stand  by  with  eyes  shut  while  a  great  revolution  is  going 
on.  Interesting  illustrations  could  be  given  from  actual  life, 
were  it  not  that  space  forbids.  The  same  influence  and  prin- 
"ciples  are  seen  welling  up  in  the  common  schools.     That  insti- 
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tution  or  chair  or  child's-room  which  does  not  illustrate  them 
is  simply  a  relic,  and  must  fall  into  line. 

As  evidence  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the  new  idea  in  the 
world's  current  thinking,  and  as  emphasizing  the  present  data 
under  which  the  controversy  must  be  waged,  note  Bishop 
Spalding's  definition  of  a  university  as  given  at  the  recent 
thirtieth  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  namely: 
"  A  university,  I  think,  is  not  so  much  a  place  where  all  that  is 
known  is  taught,  as  a  place  where  noble  and  luminous  minds 
create  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  impossible  to  breathe  and  not 
feel  the  quickening  of  new  and  larger  hopes  and  aims — minds 
that  are  less  concerned  to  impart  information  about  anything 
whatever  than  to  solicit,  call  forth,  sustain,  strengthen  and 
bring  into  act  the  powers  which  lie  latent  in  the  human  soul; 
striving  themselves  day  by  day  to  become  wiser  and  more  lov- 
ing, that  with  each  access  of  new  life  they  may  thrill,  inspire, 
and  impel  others  to  generous  and  persevering  self -activity." 

As  a  protest  against  the  foisting  of  artificial  things  upon 
man's  development,  as  a  plea  for  character-freedom,  and  for 
individual  liberty  of  the  personality  in  its  unfolding — in  a 
word,  as  an  apostrophe  to  the  central  thought — the  thought  of 
manliness  and  realization  of  the  person — in  the  new  move- 
ment, Bishop  Spalding's  utterances  must  be  accepted  not  only 
as  eloquence,  but  as  truth. 

But  the  newer  movement  does  not  stop  here.  It  makes  itself 
more  concrete  and  complete.  It  goes  on  to  specific  provisions 
for  the  education  of,  business  men.  The  defense  does  not  lie 
simply  in  setting  up  a  new  college  spirit  looking  more  to  prac- 
ticality, but  in  presenting  courses  in  which  that  practicality 
has  fully  expressed  itself.  These  courses  are  logically  and  as 
a  fact  the  crux  of  the  situation.  They  are  the  concrete  fight, 
the  last  ditch  of  controversy  between  the  old  and  the  new 
doctrines. 

It  must  be  repeated,  to  get  at  the  scope  of  our  discussion  and 
recognize  a  truth  for  its  own  value,  that  in  their  final  bearings 
businesses  are  not  limited  to  those  things  technically  so  classi- 
fied. As  soon  as  systematized  knowledge  is  imported  into  a 
business,  it  is  lifted  to  a  profession;  and  as  soon  as  a  profes- 
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sion  catches  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  lays  emphasis  upon  good 
compensation,  it  is  a  business. 

5.  The  specialized  courses — The  crystallization  of  the  new- 
educational  thought  into  specialized  courses  was  inevitable. 
They  were  of  the  essence  of  the  movement.  If  doing  is  the 
purpose  of  education,  then  education  must  take  one  early  and 
train  him  by  preference  in  the  high  function  of  doing.  To  be 
consistent,  the  movement  must  emphasize  within  what  it  em- 
phasizes without.  If  practicality  consists  in  getting  precisely 
and  directly  at  the  matter  in  hand,  then  this  doctrine  drives 
education  to  go  with  direct  application  at  the  subjects  under 
development.  Whatever  we  exalt  for  the  future  comes  back 
logically  into  the  present,  and  dominates  it. 

The  University  of  Illinois  (cited  as  belonging  to  the  State 
which  first  memorialized  Congress  to  grant  lands  for  the  en- 
dowment of  "  universities  for  liberal  and  practical  education 
among  the  people  " )  offers  four-year  specialized  courses  in 
agriculture,  architecture,  economics,  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering,  electrical  engineering,  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering,  and  applied  mechanics — eight  of  the  busi- 
nesses of  life.  In  connection  is  the  announcement  of  other 
specialized  courses  as  called  for,  under  the  advice  of  heads  of 
departments.  Still  elsewhere  are  departments  or  special 
schools  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  the  various  arts,  in  com- 
merce, etc.  Three-fourths  of  the  States  have  universities  pro- 
moted by  the  Morrill  act  and  in  good  degree  carrying  out  its 
purposes;*  and  the  number  of  the  technical  schools  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  list  of  well-endowed  independent  schools 
which  have  "come  over"  or  are  being  founded  in  harmony  with 
the  "  specific  preparation  "  creed  is  influential  and  steadily 
growing,  and  compelling  a  gradual  breaking  of  the  ranks 
where  the  theory  of  undifferentiated  college  education  (so  far 
as  concerns  adjustment  to  any  future  utilitarian  employment 
of  the  work)  has  prevailed. 

With  this  offering,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  can  find  specific- 

*  Chronic  opponents  of  State  universities  among  the  industrial  classes  should  re- 
alize that  they  are  the  very  persons  who  should  favor  such  institutions  as  champion- 
ing their  cause  and  giving  them  the  lift  and  the  chance  wfhich  belong  to  the 
educated  ;  for  the  educated  classes  always  rule. 
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ally-adjusted  courses — courses  as  direct  as  the  training  of  a 
soldier  for  his  calling;  which  is  an  instructive  type  of  special 
preparation  ^ — in  at  least  fifteen  of  the  businesses  of  men. 

Now,  the  critical  point  of  our  whole  discussion  is  the  claims 
of  these  specialized  courses.  They  focus  the  contention  in  a 
final  and  sharp  way  and  the  decision  hinges  with  them. 

These  courses  claim  the  advantage  of  early  identification  of 
a  man  with  his  future  work.  They  meet  the  requirement  of 
growing  him  into  his  calling  and  his  calling  into  him.  In  the 
spirit  of  rigor  and  the  thoroness  which  brings  exceptional  re- 
sults, they  call  for  a  laying  of  the  early  years  upon  the  altar  of 
the  enterprise;  and  yet,  they  do  it  with  an  educational  contact. 
They  claim  the  credit  of  fixing  the  tastes  and  affections  of 
the  student  in  the  line  of  his  work,  so  that  he  shall  have  the 
re-enforcement  of  his  whole  being  toward  success,  and  be 
freed  from  that  division  of  interests  which  stabs  a  man's  in- 
spiration and  fritters  away  his  results.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  enjoyment — the  meditative,  which  basks  in  pleasure  as  in 
sunshine,  which  focuses  all  and  loses  all  sense  of  limitation  and 
distress  in  a  hazy  and  ecstatic  sense  of  well-being;  and  a 
heroic  or  athletic  form  in  which  the  soul  rejoices  in  achieve- 
ment. These  courses  cultivate  the  latter.  They  go  far — all 
the  length  of  their  power — to  differentiate  a  man  from  the  non- 
active,  apathetic  type.  They  teach  the  responsive  man  so  to 
love  his  work  that  nothing  about  it  is  too  menial  for  him  when 
necessary.  There  is  no  spirit  of  gentlemanly,  lily-fingered 
unmanliness  in  specialized  courses. 

They  make  a  man  specifically  observant  in  the  field  of  his 
future  work,  and  thus  place  themselves  profitably  in  line  with 
the  truth  that  habits  are  not  mutable,  easily  coinable  into  or 
from  some  related  habit;  but  that  each  stands  for  itself.  The 
very  essence  of  the  automatic  is  that  while  there  are  attitudes 
which  look  to  habits  and  favor  in  special  cases  a  certain  class 
of  habits,  yet  each  particular  habit  is  blind  in  itself  and  knows 
nothing  of  relationships  or  consistency.  In  making  the 
students   adapters   toward   practical    ends,    holding   ever   an 

'It  is  the  coldest  logic,  and  not  rhetoric,  to  say  life  is  a  campaign,  and  one  needs 
the  same  quality  of  preparation  which  a  soldier  needs. 
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ulterior  purpose  in  view  and  shaping  things  to  it,  they,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  pure  culture  courses  which  do  not  shape 
things  to  an  end,  are  special  promoters  of  the  tactical  sense. 
It  is  their  peculiar  product.  Thus  these  courses  produce  a 
precise,  percipient,  stripped-for-action  type  of  men  whose  capa- 
bility puts  to  shame  the  limp  inefficiency  of  the  man  whose 
powers  and  whose  knowledge  have  not  been  organized  into 
this  beautiful  machinelike  utility.  The  chaotically  cultivated 
man  goes  down  in  every  contest,  before  such  an  array  of  dis- 
ciplined and  ready  forces.^* 

These  courses  claim  the  advantage  of  building  to  the  ends 
in  view  upon  the  experiences  of  many  rather  than  upon  the  in- 
dividual range  of  a  father  or  a  boss.  They  name  the  issue  as 
"  wide  investigation  against  narrower  tradition,"  and  thru 
this  claim  a  solid  superiority  to  apprenticeship. 

Such  courses  claim  to  be  democratic  in  spirit  as  against 
the  spirit  of  oligarchy.  They  are  the  champions  and 
representatives  of  the  idea  of  unrestricted  opportunity  and  "  no 
caste  or  class  in  education  "  which  has  set  itself  against  the 
opposite  "  privileged  and  ruling  class "  idea,  so  distinctly 
brought  to  the  surface  by  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
in  The  Cosmopolitan  (July,  1897)  that  John  Brisben  Walker 
editorially  thanked  him  for  so  clearly  and  frankly  stat- 
ing what  had  been  and  was  the  issue.  They  tack  up 
their  thesis  in  the  name  of  general  liberty  against  the  decla- 
ration that  the  correct  higher  education  (Peck)  "  will  produce 
for  the  service  of  the  state  men  such  as  those  who  in  the  past 
made  empires  and  created  commonwealths — a  highly  trained 

'"  It  will  readily  be  confessed  that  these  courses  will  likely  give  a  man  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  other  things  than  money  which  will  serve  as  a  balance  to  money 
specialization  in  its  most  enslaving  sense  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  courses  may  well 
stand  on  those  results.  Such  type  is  that  of  highest  success.  After  all  else  has 
been  said,  a  man  should  have  his  eyes  open — should  know  what  is  a  sufficiency  of 
money,  and,  with  the  achievement  of  his  fortune,  should  weigh  as  against  excessive 
burial  in  money-getting  the  performance  of  other  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  other 
things  to  which  he  will  thru  choice  devote  a  portion  of  his  energies  and  his  time. 
It  is  along  this  line  that  the  justified  answer  is  to  be  made  to  Carnegie.  Just  below 
the  line  of  highest  and  most  crass  money  specialists  there  will  ever  be  a  list  of  men 
of  fine  success  and  large  capacity  whose  lives  are  divided  between  money-getting 
and  the  entering  into  other  experiences  in  which  they  prefer  to  reasonably  partici- 
pate.    Specialized  educational  courses  tend  to  produce  just  such  men. 
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patriciate,  a  caste,  an  aristocracy  if  you  will — whose  intel- 
lectual force  and  innate  gift  of  government  enable  them  to 
dominate  and  control  the  destinies  of  states,  driving  in  harness 
•the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  constitute  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race  and  whose  happiness  is  greater 
and  whose  welfare  is  more  thoroly  conserved  when  governed 
than  when  governing.  A  caste,"  the  writer  continues,  "  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect  like  this  might  still  be  bred  in  our 
American  universities,  would  they  but  thrust  out  of  their  pre- 
cincts the  faddists  and  the  utilitarians  .  .  .  and  retain  only  the 
humanities  and  the  liberal  arts." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  their  deeper  relations  these 
specialized  courses  are  interlocked  with  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
that  they  are  in  line  with  the  mission  of  the  country  and  that 
they  make  for  its  peace. 

What  fault  can  be  found  with  such  education  ? 

It  stands  by  scholastic  (general)  education,  and  says: 
"  What  is  true  culture  but  that  which  makes  a  man  effective 
and  best  fits  him  for  his  daily  work  ?  "  It  stands  by  apprentice- 
ship, and  says :  "  Your  graduates  have  built  my  walls  for  the 
education  of  their  sons.  Each  division  of  a  trade  and  calling 
has  grown  until  it  is  a  science  in  itself.  Vocations  cannot  be 
picked  up  as  formerly.  They  are  too  large;  and  I  am  daily 
adding  to  their  completeness  and  effectiveness.  I  am  putting 
the  tools  of  success  in  their  hands." 

To  the  American  people  it  says:  "  I  (specialized  education) 
am  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  between  systematized  knowl- 
edge and  personal  activity — between  acquisition  and  contribu- 
tion— ^between  handling  things  first  hand  and  drinking  from 
the  stream  of  broad  and  ever  broadening  experience  of  others 
— between  being  buried  in  utilitarian  things  and  thinking  the 
high  thoughts  which  are  the  right  of  every  American  citizen. 
I  grasp  recorded  truth  with  one  hand  and  the  Belfast  ship- 
yard in  the  other.  I  recognize  gradations  in  work,  but  grant 
to  each  field  of  knowledge  equal  honor  and  opportunity.  .  .  If 
genius  find  a  better  way,  I  shall  bid  it  God-speed;  but  I  shall 
take  the  results  of  genius  and  teach  them  to  the  people. ^^     As  a 

"  Ericsson  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  technical  school,  for  fear  of  dull- 
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last  word,  do  not  look  upon  specialization  as  narrow.  What 
is  specialization  but  organized  habits  and  knowledge?  what 
but  a  vertebral  column — a  line  of  reference  for  the  structure? 
what  but  an  anchorage  from  which  one  may  go  into  all  the 
earth,  gathering  fruits  in  every  clime,  but  bringing  them  ever 
back  to  the  one  same  harbor?  " 

The  final,  crystallized  answer  of  the  colleges  is  specialized 
courses.  There  is  a  marked  change  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
colleges,  looking  toward  the  practical  and  affecting  even  aca- 
demic lines,  which  fact  affords  a  partial  answer;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  this  change  in  a  quantitative  way  for  our  pur- 
poses; further,  this  partial  answer  is  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  undue  length  of  the  college  courses  taken  as  academic 
training;^^  and  lastly,  it  adjusts  itself  neither  to  logic  nor  to 
practical  needs  to  stop  at  the  partial  answer  when  the  com- 
pleted opportunity  is  before  us.  It  is  this  very  spirit  men- 
tioned above  which  has  incarnated  itself  in  specialized  courses. 

Conclusions — i.  Whatever  your  boy's  prospective  business, 
get  him  in  special  line  with  it  early.  Begin  the  adjustment, 
after  a  high-school  course,  at  the  age  of  i6  or  17. 

The  argument  for  early  identification  holds. 

It  is  practically,  as  easy  to  decide  at  16  as  at  20.  The  unde- 
cided boys  are  quite  certain  to  "  risk  it  "  or  "  plunge  "  at  20  if 
you  wait  till  then.  The  "  plunging  "  may  as  well  come  early 
as  late,  and  some  definite  course  is  just  what  such  a  boy  needs. 
If  he  is  immature  or  specially  exceptional,  that  is  where  he 
simply  escapes  the  rule. 

2.  If  the  boy  be  a  genius  and  can  make  short-cuts  for  him- 
self, give  him  the  benefit  of  it,  being  sure  that  you  are  a  safe 
judge.  It  is  a  proper  rule  to  feed  genius  upon  all  the  practical 
and  direct  opportunities  for  which  it  can  make  its  own  tools; 
but  the  superlative  place  for  tools  is  the  special  course. 

3.  If  the  business  your  boy  is  to  follow,  from  its  fluxional 
nature  and  varying  elements  (as  some  forms  of  trade)  cannot 
well  find  its  special  course,  it  is  an  open  question  if  you  have 

ing  and  restraining  his  originality  by  impressed  routine  ;  but  Ericssons  are  ievr, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  had  magnificent  domestic  opportunities.         ' 

"  If  taken  as  specialized  courses  for  the  student's  ulterior  purposes,  the  charge 
vanishes. 
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influence  which  will  secure  training  therein,  whether  you  may 
not  best  put  him  at  once  into  the  university  of  practical  life.  I 
know  more  than  one  merchant  who  has  chosen  wisely  in  this 
direction.  The  colleges  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  to  this 
extent.  There  need  be  no  fear  but  that  such  a  boy,  with  the 
current  intelligence  and  the  public  attrition  of  the  day,  may 
become  well  educated. 

4.  Further,  if  the  boy  be  too  extremely  impractical  to  profit 
by  the  offerings  of  the  specialized  schools — to  digest,  and 
assimilate  to  practicality,  the  theoretical  and  statistical  which 
there  go  hand  in  hand  with  application — feed  him  at  once  upon 
the  purely  practical.  Put  him  into  business  at  once.  All  these 
things  are  being  said  upon  the  presumption  that  you  are  plan- 
ning to  make  out  of  the  boy  a  business  man  in  the  stricter 
sense. 

5.  The  three  foregoing  paragraphs  cover  exceptions.  The 
broad  rule  is :  Give  your  son  of  business  expectations,  from  the 
age  of  16  if  possible,  a  specialized,  a  particularly  adjusted 
course.  This  may  be  liberal  if  always  insistently  practical. 
The  principle  which  has  the  right  of  way  everywhere  is 
whether  these  things  are  being  assimilated  in  a  proper  manner 
for  the  ends  in  view  ?  Are  they  being  related  to  and  organized 
toward  that  body  of  forces  which  on  the  one  side  will  be  his 
future  work,  and  on  the  other  side  himself? 

6.  The  persistent  interlocking  of  business  with  study  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection  ^^  and  points  to  a  duty  which  parents 
often  try  to  shoulder  off.  It  is  so  weighty  that  it  may  seri- 
ously modify  a  case.  The  widow  Krupp  knew  that  the  ham- 
mers of  the  foundry  were  steadily  hammering  impracticality 
out  and  practicality  in  for  Alfred,  and  she  gave  him  general 
educational  work — the  best  to  be  had  at  that  time.  Pirrie 
would  certainly  give  his  son,  if  a  prospective  constructor,  the 
benefit  of  specialized  education  in  the  schools;  but  he  would  as 
certainly  rivet  that  training  constantly  to  the  ship  by  contact 
with  the  business.^* 

'*  It  is  very  important  for  the  still  younger  boy  whom  you  will  make  practical 
and  bring  up  to  know  the  world  of  affairs. 

'*  Cecil  Rhodes  was  so  inoculated  with  business  during  his  preliminary  three 
years  (fifteen  to  eighteen)  in  Africa  that  he  was  likely  immune  subsequently  in 
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7.  It  cannot  have  escaped  us  that  we  have  given  our  adher- 
ence to  a  principle  which  demands  universal  application. 
There  are  those  for  whom  the  medical  course  or  the  legal 
course,  as  two  out  of  a  host  of  insjtances,  may  become  the 
specialized  course.  Let  the  candidate  begin  his  course  early 
(the  movement  to  drop  back  professional  preparation  into  the 
college  work  as  an  integral  part  thereof  is  thoroly  sound)  and 
pursue  it  under  the  principles  laid  down.  There  are  those  to 
whom  the  purely  academic  curriculum  becomes  the  specialized 
course;  and  their  number  is  sufficiently  great  to  shut  out  jeal- 
ousy with  respect  to  specialistic  work  as  ordinarily  understood. 
Per  contra,  what  purely  scholastic  work  has  done  as  an  ark  of 
the  covenant  in  bringing  down  learning  from  the  past,  and 
what  its  truths  are  doing  to-day  to  make  business  worth  pur- 
suing and  financial  gains  worth  attaining,  should  subdue  all 
extremism  and  silence  all  unfair  carping  from  the  other  side. 
Not  only  are  the  literary  courses  still  properly  upon  dry  ground 
and  clothed  in  a  distinct  and  important  function  in  many  ways, 
but  the  small  college  (provided  it  vitalizes  itself  with  the  newer 
concepts  and  methods  of  instruction,  attempts  only  that  for 
which  it  has  proper  material,  and  lives  in  proper  spirit  toward 
the  wider  institutions)  has  a  field  and  a  claim  remaining  to  it 
which  figure  larger  than  some  enthusiasts  allow. 

8.  This  is  not  a  sociological  paper.  I  have  been  careful  not 
to  entangle  the  discussion  in  marginal  questions,  however 
great  their  importance  or  interest,  but  have  kept  close  within 
the  theme  of  the  productiveness  of  college  education  for  busi- 
ness ends.  Now,  however,  as  an  appendix,  let  us  ask :  If  one 
of  the  purposes  of  education  is  to  produce  balance  of  mind  as 
to  values — or,  to  put  it  differently,  if  the  theory  is  correct  that 
the  true  aim  of  education  is  to  produce  the  proper  social  ele- 
ment— then  is  it  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  college  to  limit 
the  number  of  Crcesus-like  money-getters  ? 

While  it  should  promote  practical  and  balanced  success,  is  it 
not  well  for  it  to  limit  ^.rcess  ? 

James  Branch   Taylor 

Bloomington,  III. 

Oxford  to   influences   which  would   otherwise   have  militated    against   either  his 
acceptance  of  business  or  its  most  successful  pursuit. 


Ill 

THE   STUDY   OF   HISTORY   IN   SCHOOLS' 

For  several  decades  after  the  birth  of  the  nation  foreign  ob- 
servers of  our  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  De  Tocque- 
ville,  were  generally  skeptical  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  They  were  puzzled  and  distressed  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  hereditary  or  other  favored  class  to  which 
by  preference  belongs  the  business  of  government.  They 
could  not  conceive,  with  the  growing  complexity  of  social  and 
industrial  life,  how  a  state  could  escape  disaster  where  every 
member  is  expected  in  a  vital  sense  to  be  a  specialist  in  politics. 
Indeed  from  the  beginning  the  American  people  saw  in  this 
fact  a  grave  problem ;  and  they  prepared  in  a  broad  way  for  its 
solution.  A  system  of  public  schools,  primary,  secondary,  and 
university,  was  gradually  called  into  being,  to  provide  the  need- 
ful training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  disclosing  the  singular  inertia  or  "  gregariousness  "  of 
the  scholastic  mind,  that  precisely  those  studies  which  are 
best  fitted  to  afiford  that  training  have  been  the  last  to  gain 
recognition  by  public  educators.  After  more  than  a  century 
of  national  life,  history  is  still  struggling  for  due  attention  in 
the  schools;  economics  is  but  timidly  knocking  at  the  threshold; 
and  the  simple  elements  of  American  law  are  scarcely  visible 
even  to  the  most  sharp-sighted  reformer. 

The  first  local  associations  in  this  country  for  the  promotion 
of  better  historical  methods  are  now  but  about  ten  years  old. 
Thus  as  early  at  least  as  1889  Nebraska  distinguished  herself 
by  starting  such  an  organization;  while  it  was  not  until  1897, 

'  The  study  of  history  in  schools  :  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association 
by  the  Committee  of  Seven  ;  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Chairman;  Herbert  B, 
Adams,  George  L.  Fox,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Lucy  M, 
Salmon,  H.  Morse  Stephens.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  1899.  267  p. 
$1.00.  Also  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
X898  :  Washington,  1899, 
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simultaneously  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  republic,  that  a 
similar  movement  was  begun  among  the  teachers  of  New  Eng- 
land and  California. 

In  the  meantime  the  movement  has  become  national.  The 
way  was  cleared  thru  the  recommendations  of  the  Madison 
Conference  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Secondary  Schools  in  1893.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  these  recommendations  have  had  a  wide  influence  for 
good.  But  they  were  received  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  experts  rather  than  as  conclusions  based  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  historical  work  in  this  country. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  only  last  autumn,  is  an  epoch-making 
event  of  great  significance.  This  is  so,  not  because  of  any 
very  new  or  lofty  ideal  of  historical  teaching  which  has  been 
set  up, — for,  indeed,  in  several  cardinal  points,  which  may 
again  be  referred  to,  the  report  comes  somewhat  short  of  the 
ideal  already  actually  realized  in  many  secondary  schools;  but 
because  the  specialists  constituting  the  Committee  have  reached 
their  conclusions  after  prolonged  and  conscientious  examina- 
tion of  the  real  concrete  problems  now  presenting  themselves 
to  teachers  thruout  the  land.  In  the  growing  literature  of  his- 
torical methodology  this  is  by  far  the  most  practical  book  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence and  not  with  abstract  philosophy,  it  serves  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  certain  definite  principles  which  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  teaching  body  believe  may  be  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority. This  very  important  result  is  being  actually  attained. 
The  California  History  Teachers'  Association,  for  example, 
devoted  the  entire  first  session  of  its  meeting  in  December 
last  to  a  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven; 
and  the  work  of  the  second  session  will  in  effect  be  a  continued 
consideration  of  the  same  subject  in  its  various  subdivisions. 
What  is  happening  in  California  is  doubtless  taking  place  to 
some  extent  in  many  other  States. 

Before  we  began  our  work  [say  the  Committee]  it  was  plain  that  there 
was  an  awakening  interest  in  this  whole  subject,  and  the  time  seemed  to 
be  at  hand  when  a  systematic  effort  would  meet  with  response  and  produce 
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results.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  in  spite  of  this  awaken- 
ing interest,  there  was  no  recognized  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  country  at 
large,  not  one  generally  accepted  judgment,  not  even  one  well-known  point 
of  agreement,  which  would  serve  as  a  beginning  for  consideration  of  the 
place  of  history  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  Such  a  statement  cannot 
be  made  concerning  any  other  subject  commonly  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

Accordingly,  personal  consultations  with  teachers  were  had; 
dscussions  were  obtained  at  the  meetings  of  various  educa- 
tional bodies;  and  '*'  several  hundred  circulars  asking  for  infor- 
mation were  sent  out  to  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,"  to  which  "  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  replies  "  were 
received.  From  these  returns  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  history  offered,  the  fields  of  history  studied, 
the  order  in  which  the  different  fields  are  taken  up,  and  the  years  in  which 
the  subject  is  taught,  there  is  much  diversity  of  practice  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  marked  approach  to  uniformity  in  one  particular  ;  namely, 
that  good  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  substan- 
tially similar  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  old  rote 
system  is  going  by  the  board.  Practically  every  school  now  reports  the  use 
of  material  outside  the  text-book,  and  recognizes  that  a  library  is  necessary 
for  efficient  work  ;  and  nearly  all  teachers  assign  topics  for  investigation  by 
pupils,  or  give  written  recitations,  or  adopt  like  means  of  arousing  the 
pupil's  interest  and  of  leading  him  to  think  and  work  in  some  measure  in- 
dependently, in  order  that  he  may  acquire  power  as  well  as  information. 

Moreover,  history  is  gaining  a  much  larger  relative  place  in 
the  curriculum.  According  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97,  there  were  then 
186,581  pupils  "  in  the  secondary  schools  studying  history," 
other  than  history  of  the  United  States.  Including  the  latter 
branch,  the  number  would  probably  "  be  found  to  exceed  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  would  perhaps  equal  if  not  exceed  in 
number  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  any  other  subject  save 
algebra."  The  "  number  of  pupils  studying  history  (other 
than  United  States  history)  has  increased  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  rate  of  increase  below 
that  of  only  one  subject  in  the  curriculum."  Surely  the  out- 
look is  encouraging.  History  is  rapidly  gaining  something 
like  a  worthy  recognition,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.     It 
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remains  to  make  the  subject  more  productive  as  a  culture- 
factor  thru  larger  libraries,  better  methods,  proper  continuity,, 
and  trained  teachers. 

First  among  the  topics  considered  in  the  body  of  the  report 
is  the  "  value  of  historical  study."  Thru  the  necessity  of 
gathering  and  sifting  materials,  history  affords  an  excellent 
training  for  the  judgment.  "  Power  of  gathering  informa- 
tion is  important."  The  Committee  contents  itself  by  saying 
that  if  a  "  pupil  is  taught  to  get  ideas  and  facts  from  various 
books,  and  to  put  these  facts  together  into  a  new  form,  his 
ability  to  make  use  of  knowledge  is  increased  and  strength- 
ened." So  modest  a  claim  will  be  accepted  without  hesitation; 
but  is  this  not  an  understatement  of  the  case?  There  is  dan- 
ger of  overlooking  the  deeper  influences  of  historical  study  on 
the  development  of  the  reason  and  the  judgment;  for  perhaps 
no  other  subject  constantly  puts  the  mental  faculties  under  so 
sustained  and  severe  a  tension  in  the  effort  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  causes  and  effects  of  social  action  stretching 
often  over  vast  periods  of  time.  Furthermore  the  problems 
with  which  the  student  of  history  deals  are  the  identical 
problems  which  will  confront  him  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  If  he  can  reach  only  moral  certainties,  they  are  neverthe- 
less the  same  kind  of  conclusions  with  which  he  must  perforce 
rest  satisfied  in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence.  The  right 
study  of  history,  as  Professor  Seeley  suggests,  is  the  conver- 
sion of  narrative  into  problems.  It  is  justly  claimed  in  the  re- 
port that  the  study  of  the  lives  of  great  men  forces  out  and  de- 
velops character : 

Many  a  teacher  has  found  that,  in  dealing  with  the  great  and  noble  acts 
and  struggles  of  bygone  men,  he  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  inner 
nature  of  the  real  boys  and  girls  of  his  classes,  and  has  given  them  impulses 
and  honorable  prejudices  that  are  the  surest  sources  of  permanent  and 
worthy  refinement.  We  may  venture  to  suggest  that  character  is  of  even 
greater  value  than  culture.  '. 

Besides,  it  may  be  added,  the  effort  to  be  just  in  dealing  with 
the  deeds  of  great  men,  when  these  deeds  are  not  in  harmony 
with  our  present  canons  of  moral  conduct,  fosters  toleration, 
broad-mindedness,  and  humanism.     One  is  constantly  required 
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to  put  himself  into  the  place  of  others;  by  a  sort  of  mental  self- 
translation,  to  strip  off  the  present  ethical  environment  and 
assume  the  environment  of  other  ages  and  other  ideals.  This 
begets  a  sense  for  relative  ethics;  and  thus  again  is  disclosed 
the  powerful  influence  of  history  in  training  the  judgment.  It 
is  further  urged  that  history  quickens  and  disciplines  the  imagi- 
nation; while,  more  than  most  subjects,  it  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  practice  in  the  exact  and  fluent  use  of  the 
mother  tongue.  "  In  the  study  of  foreign  language,"  the  pupil 
"  learns  words  and  sees  distinctions  in  their  meaning;  in  the 
study  of  science,  he  learns  to  speak  with  technical  exactness  and 
care;  in  the  study  of  history,  while  he  must  speak  truthfully 
and  accurately,  he  must  seek  to  find  apt  words  of  his  own  with 
which  to  describe  past  conditions  and  to  clothe  his  ideas,  in  a 
broad  field  of  work  which  has  no  technical  method  of  expres- 
sion and  no  peculiar  phraseology."  All  this  is  true  and  im- 
portant; but  even  if  one  regards  as  included  in  this  statement 
the  discipline  gained  in  the  preparation  of  themes  and  other 
written  work,  one  can  hardly  accept  it  as  an  adequate  account 
of  the  value  of  history  in  language-training.  Surely  the  whole 
structure  of  institutional  history  rests  upon  class-terms,  which 
constitute  an  interesting  and  effective  technical  nomenclature. 
These  class-terms  are  "  significant."  Unlike  those  of  the 
natural  sciences,  they  are  not  manufactured  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  dead  languages.  For  the  name  of  an  institution 
is  a  product  of  the  same  evolution  which  has  produced  the 
social  habit  which  we  call  an  institution,  usually  containing  an 
epitome  of  its  history.  To  get  the  history  concealed  in  words 
out  of  them  is  a  valuable  and  most  fascinating  exercise.  Not 
only  is  the  importance  of  "  historical  etymology  "  much  over- 
looked by  teachers;  but  this  is  all  the  more  surprising  because 
the  remarkable  facility  with  which  institutional  subjects  lend 
themselves  to  analysis  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  social 
organs  and  functions  are  expressed  in  natural  class-terms 
whose  meaning  may  be  exactly  determined,  tho  sometimes  only 
after  careful  research.  In  general,  the  conservatism  of  the 
Committee,  especially  in  the  handling  of  disputed  questions,  is 
highly  praiseworthy.     It  was  of  course  expedient  to  avoid  the 
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suspicion  of  extreme  idealism  or  of  unwarranted  bias.  But 
many  will  regret  the  caution,  the  timidity  one  may  almost  say, 
with  which  the  scientific  value  of  history  is  estimated.  Much 
that  is  said  on  this  topic  is  stimulating  and  in  all  respects  ad- 
mirable. "  If  properly  taught,"  history  "  is  not  inferior  to 
other  subjects  as  a  disciplinary  and  educational  study,"  It 
develops  the  "  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  thought."  Like 
"  natural  science,  it  employs  methods  of  careful  and  unpreju- 
diced investigation."  Tho  "  it  may  not  be  a  science  itself,  its 
methods  are  similar  to  scientific  methods,  and  are  valuable  in 
inculcating  in  the  pupil  a  regard  for  accuracy  and  a  reverence 
for  truth."  Yet,  whatever  we  may  think  regarding  history 
itself  as  a  science,  it  would  seem  beyond  the  bounds  of  con- 
troversy that  it  has  a  genuinely  scientific  method.  Besides,  if 
the  results  of  the  use  of  historical  method  are  not  so  certain ;  if 
one  does  not  reach  so  many  positive  and  undisputed  "  laws  " ; 
this  is  mainly  due  to  the  vastly  greater  complexity  of  social 
phenomena  as  compared  with  those  with  which  the  natural  or 
physical  scientist  has  to  deal.  The  results  of  the  historical 
process  may  not  be  so  sure,  but  they  are  more  important. 
From  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  value  of  history  as  a 
training  for  citizenship  is  the  fact  of  supreme  interest.  This 
is  now  coming  to  be  pretty  well  understood.  Not  that  the  in- 
telligent study  of  history  develops  "  patriotism  "  of  the  kind 
usually  intended  when  politicians  plead  for  its  admission  into 
the  elementary  schools.  That  sort  of  patriotism  is  equivalent 
to  national  vanity  and  self-flattery.  On  the  contrary,  the 
proper  study  of  history  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  at  least 
two  important  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  give  the  pupil 
some  definite  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  coun- 
try and  some  proper  idea  of  civic  duty.  In  the  second  place, 
it  will  develop  the  quality  of  conservative  humanism  as  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  party  bigotry  and  class  prejudice.  The  read- 
ing of  sound  books  in  history  and  political  science  is  the  best 
preventive  of  political  fanaticism  and  social  anarchy ;  and  it  is 
the  surest  antidote  for  the  injurious  effects  of  feeding  upon  the 
partisan  newspaper.  Certainly  the  "  public  schools  of  the 
country  are  under  the  heaviest  obligations  to  foster  the  study. 
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and  not  to  treat  it  as  an  intruder  entitled  only  to  a  berth  in  a 
cold  corner,  after  language,  mathematics,  science,  music,  draw- 
ing, and  gymnastics  have  been  comfortably  provided  for." 

About  sixty  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  "  con- 
tinuity of  historical  study  and  the  relation  of  history  to  other 
subjects,"  with  the  complementary  sections  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  studies  in  four  successive  years  or  blocks,  the  reasons 
for  omitting  a  short  course  in  "  general  history,"  and  the  way 
in  which  the  four  years  or  blocks  should  be  treated.  This  is 
clearly  the  ablest  part  of  the  Committee's  work.  Except  in  one 
point,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  the  details  are  carefully  worked 
out ;  and  the  result  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  gaining  for 
history  its  rightful  place  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  culture 
or  disciplinary  value  of  continuity  in  study  is  strongly  insisted 
upon;  and  history  is  justly  regarded  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
subject  for  sustained  treatment.  Even  science,  with  its  many 
branches  or  subdivisions,  is  inferior  to  history  in  this  regard. 
Therefore  a  course  of  study  consisting  of  four  years  or  periods, 
beginning  with  ancient  history,  followed  in  order  by  mediaeval 
and  English  history,  and  ending  with  American  history  and 
civil  government,  is  recommended.  There  are  three  elements 
in  this  plan  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teacher.  History  is  given  due  space  in  the  curricu- 
lum; chronological  sequence  or  development  is  secured — a  very 
great  advantage,  especially  when  combined  as  in  this  case  with 
a  topical  treatment;  and  American  history  comes  last,  and 
hence  at  a  time  when  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  are  most  mature. 
A  short  course  in  general  history  is  not  provided,  and  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  omitting  it  are  ample  and  convincing.  One 
can  sincerely  rejoice  that  another  pet  theory  of  the  "  ancient 
regime  "  is  in  fair  way  to  be  abandoned.  General  history  in 
the  high  school,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher,  can  be 
little  more  than  a  list  of  more  or  less  meaningless  names  and  a 
table  of  dates.  Without  doubt,  the  dislike,  even  hatred,  of 
history,  which  too  frequently  is  the  one  conspicuous  result  of 
public-school  teaching,  is  due  largely  to  the  repulsive  ordeal  of 
general  history  to  which  the  pupil  has  been  subjected.  Fur- 
thermore,  "  to  insist  upon  a  general  comprehension  of  the 
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world's  history  before  examining  a  part  with  care,  would  be 
quite  as  reasonable  as  to  ask  a  pupil  to  study  the  circle  of  the 
sciences  before  he  analyzes  a  flower  or  works  an  air-pump." 
So  far  as  the  content  or  materials  of  each  of  the  four  periods 
or  blocks  of  study  are  concerned,  the  Committee,  tho  admitting 
the  great  importance  of  social  and  economic  facts,  wisely  lays 
stress  upon  institutions.  In  this  field  there  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  precision  in  statement  and  for  organic  analysis, 
while  the  information  gained  is  the  most  valuable  for  civic  life. 
Institutional  history  rather  than  "  civil  government  " — in  the 
usually  accepted  sense  of  the  existing  state  organization — is 
strongly  favored.  Experience  shows  that  the  historical  ele- 
ment may  be  added  without  taking  more  time  than  is  now 
given  to  a  dry  text-book  dealing  with  mere  analyses  of  the 
constitution;  for  it  is  the  perception  of  growth,  of  evolution, 
of  the  "  becoming  "  of  institutions,  which  converts  a  repellent 
task  into  a  stimulating  and  delightful  study. 

In  one  vital  point  the  division  of  the  report  now  under  con- 
sideration is  disappointing.  The  treatment  of  the  relation  of 
history  to  other  studies  is  decidedly  inadequate.  Only  the  less 
important  and  incidental  correlations  are  mentioned.  It  is  of 
course  desirable  that  the  teacher  of  history  should  bring  his 
subject  so  far  as  practicable  into  connection  with  the  pupil's 
work  in  geography,  English,  and  the  foreign  languages.  The 
alert  teacher  will  seize  all  such  opportunities  to  enrich  and 
broaden  his  theme.  But  there  is  an  organic  correlation  which 
the  Committee  entirely  ignores.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
natural  relation,  both  in  matter  and  method,  which  history  sus- 
tains to  the  general  field  of  economics  and  law.  This  omission 
is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  of  the  reactionary  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Madison  Conference  as  to  the  place  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  secondary  schools :  a  position  which  one  can  but 
deeply  regret;  and  which  has  already  done  harm  to  the  cause 
of  educational  reform.  Not  only  is  the  study  of  economics  in 
the  broad  sense  almost  if  not  quite  as  important  as  history  as  a 
preparation  for  citizenship — especially  in  an  age  when  eco- 
nomic questions  are  already  dominating  politics;  but  it  is  the 
natural  complement  without  which  history  is  not  complete. 
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• 
The  same  is  largely  true  of  law,  a  subject  as  yet  hardly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  secondary  work.  By  this  is  not 
meant  an  intensive  study  of  jurisprudence  thru  the  decisions 
and  the  statutes;  but  merely  the  simple  institutes  of  the  law  of 
our  land,  which  surely  are  of  more  value  to  the  American  citi- 
zen than  much  that  is  now  taught  in  the  schools.  History  has 
had  a  hard  fight  to  force  the  doors  of  the  educational  sanctuary; 
but  happily  the  victory  is  already  assured.  Economics  is  now 
waging  a  similar  struggle  and  has  only  gained  a  foothold, 
mainly  in  Western  States.  Law  has  yet  its  battle  to  begin. 
The  hope  is  here  earnestly  expressed  that  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  American  Bar  Association  may 
speedily  provide  committees  of  experts  who  shall  perform  with 
the  same  conscientious  zeal  for  their  respective  subjects  a  serv- 
ice similar  to  that  which  the  Committee  of  Seven  have  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  history. 

A  brief  but  suggestive  discussion  is  given  to  methods.  In 
this  connection  the  Committee  strongly  combat  the  popular 
tendency  to  underrate  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  is  probably  a  result  of  intrusting  the  subject  to  un- 
trained teachers  that  there  is  so  widespread  a  fear  of  making 
history  too  hard.  "  Pupils  who  can  study  physics  and 
geometry,  or  read  Cicero's  orations,  must  be  presumed  to  have 
powers  of  logic  and  capacity  to  follow  argument."  It  is  in- 
deed high  time  that  stronger  meat  were  put  before  the  pupils 
of  the  secondary  schools.  In  history,  especially,  the  text-book 
maker  and  the  teacher  have  usually  aimed  quite  too  low.  In 
the  attempt  to  simplify  they  have  written  down  or  stooped  to 
the  supposed  capacity  of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  putting  the 
youth's  faculties  under  a  healthy  strain,  instead  of  lifting  his 
thought  to  the  highest  possible  level  of  attainment,  the  subject 
has  been  deliberately  rendered  juiceless  and  devoid  of  interest, 
even  when  not  made  utterly  distasteful.  The  boy  or  girl  of 
high-school  age,  particularly  the  American  boy  or  girl,  shows 
a  surprising  avidity  and  capacity  in  seeking  and  mastering  the 
salient  facts  of  contemporary  political  an4  civic  life.  The 
youth  who  without  guide  or  stimulus  eagerly  reads  the  political 
articles  in  the  daily  newspaper,  and  who  enters  with  zeal  into 
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the  issues  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  is  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  same  problems  when  systematically  presented  in  the 
schoolroom. 

On  the  use  of  sources  in  secondary  study  the  Committee 
take  a  sympathetic  but  conservative  position.  "  The  aim  of 
historical  study  in  the  secondary  school,"  it  is  urged,  "  is  the 
training  of  pupils,  not  so  much  in  the  art  of  historical  investi- 
gation as  in  that  of  thinking  historically."  Accordingly  "  a 
proper  use  of  sources  for  proper  pupils,  with  proper  guarantees 
that  there  shall  also  be  secured  a  clear  outline  view  of  the  whole 
subject  studied,"  is  commended.  Disapproval  is  expressed  of 
a  so-called  "  source-method  "  in  which  pupils  have  in  their 
hands  little  more  than  a  series  of  extracts,  for  the  most  part 
brief,  and  not  very  closely  related."  Attempts  "  to  teach  his- 
tory wholly  from  the  sources  ignore  the  fact  that  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
highly  trained  teachers  of  history,  comes  largely  from  second- 
ary books."  A  limited  use  of  the  sources,  however,  vitalizes 
the  subject,  and  teaches  the  "  nature  of  the  historical  process." 
Sources  are  therefore  commended  "  as  adjuncts  to  good  text- 
book work,  as  something  which  may  be  used  for  a  part  of  the 
collateral  reading  "  and  to  "  form  the  basis  of  some  written 
work.  Such  use  of  material,  with  proper  discrimination  in 
choosing  the  sources,  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  and 
will  by  sharpness  of  outline  fix  in  his  mind  events  and  person- 
alities that  will  slip  away  if  he  uses  the  text-book  alone." 
This  last  summary  statement  of  the  Committee's  view  certainly 
minimizes  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  sources. 
Beyond  question,  the  pupil,  whether  in  high  school  or  college, 
who  would  fully  profit  by  historical  study  must  gain  perspec- 
tive. He  must  by  sustained  effort  learn  to  observe  the  se- 
quence of  cause  and  effect  thru  long  periods  of  social  experi- 
ence. This  he  cannot  win  from  sources  alone  thru  his  own 
individual  effort.  He  must  go  to  the  historians;  and  that,  ex- 
cept in  his  own  narrow  field,  even  the  trained  specialist  must 
also  do.  The  "  art  of  historical  investigation  "  seems  to  de- 
serve more  respect  than  the  Committee  have  given  it.  In  its 
original  sense  the  word  history  means  finding  out  by  inquiry. 
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This  primitive  characteristic  is  still  the  vitalizing  element  of 
historical  study,  even  in  the  secondary  school.  Investigation  is 
not  something  outside  of  history;  but  it  is  included  in  history, 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  grasping  of  the  real  meaning  of  his- 
tory. As  the  Committee  incidentally  observe,  the  use  of  the 
sources  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  "  nature  of  the  his- 
torical process."  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  suspend  judgment. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  those  who  have  had  most  experience  with 
source  material  in  high-school  work  have  the  most  faith  in  the 
increased  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  wider  use. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  good  results  from  method  with- 
out matter.  The  primary  requisite  for  progress  in  historical 
study  in  the  schools  is  the  trained  teacher;  and  there  can  be  no 
trained  teacher  without  knowledge.  Hardly  anything  is  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  a  teacher,  whose  learning  is  restricted  to 
the  text-book,  floundering  helplessly  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
employ  methods  which  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  a 
library.  It  is  the  untrained  teacher  who  is  ever  using  the 
word  "  impossible  "  when  sources  or  notebooks  or  comparative 
reading  are  suggested.  If  it  is  absurd  for  one  who  has  never 
entered  a  chemical  laboratory  to  expect  to  comprehend  the 
methods  of  qualitative  analysis,  it  is  equally  absurd  for  a 
teacher  who  has  never  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his- 
torical literature  to  hope  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  good 
historical  methods.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  this 
study  is  the  popular  notion,  still  very  widely  prevailing,  that 
almost  anyone  who  can  read  is  qualified  to  teach  history. 
School  boards  are  inclined  to  assign  the  subject  as  a  makeshift 
to  any  teacher  who  can  spare  time  from  his  more  serious  duties 
to  give  it  perfunctory  attention.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that, 
while  the  use  of  the  sources  is  more  common  in  the  New  Eng- 
land secondary  schools,  the  Western  and  Middle  States  are 
more  alive  to  the  importance  of  historical  studies  and  to  the 
need  of  intrusting  them  to  trained  teachers.  In  New  England, 
declare  the  Committee,  the  "  idea  that  none  but  persons  who 
know  history  can  teach  history  seems  slow  of  infiltration." 

After  a  strong  section  on  college  entrance  requirements,  the 
report  ends  with  several  appendices  which  enable  us  to  compare 
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the  present  condition  of  history  in  America  with  that  of  other 
lands.  Mr.  Fox  deals  with  England;  Mr.  Wrong  with 
Canada;  Professor  Haskins  with  the  French  lycees;  and  Pro- 
fessor Salmon  contributes  a  very  careful  paper  based  upon  a 
three  months'  inspection  of  thirty-two  German  gymnasia.  It 
appears  that  England  has  little  or  nothing  of  value  in  matter 
or  methods  to  suggest  to  an  American  teacher.  France  and 
especially  Germany  are  able  to  teach  us  two  needed  lessons: 
none  but  thoroly  trained  teachers  are  there  employed;  and  his- 
tory has  been  given  proper  space  and  continuity  in  the  curricu- 
lum. In  methods,  however,  we  have  a  decided  advantage, 
those  of  France  and  Germany  being  still  confined  mainly  to  the 
text-book  and  the  teacher's  oral  instruction. 

One  rises  from  a  study  of  this  report  with  a  feeling  of  hope, 
almost  of  elation.  Under  its  stimulating  and  unifying  in- 
fluence the  next  decade  must  show  very  rapid  progress.  Al- 
ready the  superior  organization  and  effectiveness  of  historical 
instruction  in  American  universities  is  attracting  the  notice  of 
foreign  observers.  The  United  States,  says  a  recent  French 
writer,  can  show  institutes  of  history  fit  to  serve  as  models  to 
the  Old  World.^  Under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
our  secondary  schools  will  soon  deserve  similar  praise. 

George  E.  Howard 

Stanford  University, 
California 

"^  Revue  Historique,  November-December,  1899,  p.  433. 
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TRAINING   INDIVIDUALITY    IN    COLLEGE 

"  One  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys  are  half  a  boy,  three  boys  are 
no  boy  at  all."  By  the  proverb's  exaggeration  the  Yankee 
farmer  means  to  say  that  the  boy's  utility  for  sober  pur- 
poses varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  his  companions : 
that  for  work  the  boy  is  best  alone.  This  is  as  true  in  school 
as  on  the  farm.  In  the  class,  the  individual  is  lost  and 
wastes  his  time  by  adopting  the  pace  of  the  slowest  of  his 
fellows — a  pace  which  the  teacher's  vitality  and  efficiency, 
spent  all  ungrudgingly,  are  powerless  to  quicken.  The  waste 
on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  instructor  increases  directly  as 
the  number  in  the  class.  The  remedy  is  easy  to  prescribe:  it 
is  simply  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  under  each 
teacher.  But  it  is  hard  to  apply,  for  it  is  costly  and  the  public 
fails  to  appreciate  its  need.  To  be  sure,  school  officials  have 
done  something :  but  the  classes  are  still  far  too  large  for  proper 
attention  to  the  single  pupil.  Further  reduction  means  vast, 
and  in  public  schools,  perhaps  unwarranted  expense.  It  is 
from  private  and  endowed  institutions,  mainly,  that  this  ad- 
vance must  come.  How  much  can  be  done  by  the  substitution 
of  the  group-system  for  the  old-time  class  system  in  pre- 
paratory work  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  in  his 
article  entitled  "  A  freshman  at  nineteen  "  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Educational  Review.  He  takes  boys  in 
small  groups  and  lets  the  individual  go  at  his  own  pace. 

I  propose  to  show  how  the  same  method  may  be  and  has 
been  applied  in  college.  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College, 
in  his  annual  report  for  1895-96,  first  called  attention  to  the 
unwieldy  size  of  college  classes  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
power,  and  the  need  of  focusing  the  efforts  of  instructor  and  in- 
dividual student  upon  the  work  before  them.  He  says  "  The 
weak  spot  in  college  education  is  the  lack  of  personal  contact 
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and  oversight.  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  bench  and 
James  A.  Garfield  at  the  other  is  the  ideal  of  college  education. 
To  multiply  the  dullness  and  indifference  of  the  individual 
student  by  forty  is  to  divide  the  inspiration  and  efficiency  of 
the  instructor  by  at  least  ten.  Some  of  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  done  efficiently  in  large  classes,  and  some  of  it  can- 
not. The  broad  presentation  of  the  subject  can  be  made  to 
forty  or  fifty  students  at  once.  That  is  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessor. The  introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  individual 
mind,  its  adaptation  to  individual  difficulties,  its  triumphal 
entry  in  spite  of  indifference  or  hostility  in  the  individual  stu- 
dent, its  insinuation  thru  mazes  of  dullness  and  misconception 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  large  classes,  and  consequently  in 
the  American  college  of  to-day  it  is  done  very  imperfectly  and 
in  many  cases  is  not  done  at  all." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  much  was  made  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  college  professor  on  the  college  student,  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  small  college.  The  instructor  knew 
his  man — there  were  not  so  many  to  know  as  now — knew  how 
he  differed  from  his  fellows  both  mentally  and  morally,  knew 
what  sort  of  influence  he  most  needed  and,  best  of  all,  brought 
it  to  bear  upon  him.  In  these  later  years  all  this  has  been 
changed.  Even  in  the  smaller  colleges  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient increase  in  the  number  of  instructors  to  keep  student  and 
professor  in  their  old  relations.  Figures  in  catalogues,  for 
the  most  part,  fail  to  show  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Statistics 
of  four  New  England  colleges  show  in  1875  one  instructor 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  students.  In  1899  the  ratio  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  But  let  us  examine  the  facts.  One  college, 
which  has  one  instructor  to  seventeen  students,  has  a  Fresh- 
man mathematical  class  of  seventy,  and  but  one  instructor, 
nearly  as  large  a  class  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  but  one  instruc- 
tor in  each  branch.  The  class  must  then  recite  in  two  divisions. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  same  instructor  has,  at  least,  two 
more  advanced  classes  under  his  sole  charge.  The  truth  is 
that,  in  required  branches,  there  has  been  no  such  increase  in 
teaching  force  as  the  numbers  demand.  The  addition  of  elec- 
tives  and  instructors  in  elective  courses,  which  has  kept  the  old 
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ratio  seemingly  intact,  has  not  relieved  the  courses  where  relief 
is  most  needed.     The  case  cited  is  by  no  means  extreme. 

In  divisions  of  thirty  or  forty  reciting  to  a  hard-working 
instructor  three  times  a  week,  can  the  individual  receive  the 
share  of  attention  he  ought?  What  chance  is  there  for  the 
finer  touches  of  teaching  that  shall  give  hope  to  the  dull  and 
discouraged  boy  and  incentive  to  the  bright  and  active  ?  If  the 
college  is  to  hold  its  ground  it  must  restore  the  old  proportion. 

President  Dwight  of  Yale  in  his  last  report  says  that  the 
student  of  to-day  is  "  necessarily  limited  as  compared  with  his 
predecessor  in  this  particular  regard  "  {i.  e.,  personal  contact 
with  the  instructor)  "  and  there  is,  no  doubt,"  he  continues,  "  a 
certain  loss  which  he  sustains  as  the  result  of  this  fact.  .  .  The 
call  of  the  present  and  the  coming  time  upon  our  professors  and 
teachers  is  an  impressive  and  emphatic  call  to  enter  into  as 
close  relations  as  possible  with  the  individual  students  who  are 
under  their  personal  instruction.  No  professor  or  instructor 
fulfills  his  duty  to  his  pupils,  who  sees  them  only  in  the  lecture- 
room,  who  enters  the  lecture-room  at  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  exercise,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  leaves  the  college 
grounds  to  return  again  only  for  a  similar  service  on  a  follow- 
ing day.  The  responsibility  of  the  situation  rests  more 
heavily  on  the  man  of  the  present  time  than  any  that  came 
upon  his  predecessor."  As  a  remedy  he  proposes  that  each 
instructor  have  certain  hours  when  students  may  consult  him 
in  regard  to  difficulties  of  their  studies  and  matters  of  their 
general  intellectual  life.  Such  an  arrangement,  useful  as  it 
may  be,  is,  at  best,  but  a  partial  remedy.  The  very  men  who 
most  need  personal  intercourse  with  an  instructor  are  not  those 
who  will  voluntarily  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
conference:  and  constraint  is  out  of  the  question.  President 
Carter  of  Williams  College  in  his  report  for  last  year  says,  "  A 
feature  in  the  instruction  of  the  early  college  which  is  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  in  the  pride  at  the  increasing  size  of  the  modern 
college,  was  the  degree  of  personal  attention  given  to  each  stu- 
dent." He  calls  attention  to  the  various  expedients  which  in- 
structors of  large  classes  have  employed  to  insure  the  adequate 
preparation  of  the  student  before  coming  to  the  classroom.     It 
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may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  these  expedients  is  entirely 
successful.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  am  voicing  the  conviction 
that  the  greatest  reform  that  could  be  made  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  would  be  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  that  each  student  would  receive  more  personal  atten- 
tion and  find  it  of  no  avail  to  try  to  hide  himself  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year  from  the  intelligent  supervision  of  wise 
teachers."  Add  the  words  of  President  Jones  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege in  his  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review  :  "  The  college  is  adopting  wholesale  methods 
of  teaching  and  is  occupying  university  points  of  view  as  to 
the  capacity  of  students  and  the  responsibility  of  instructors 
for  the  average  pupil.  Is  there  any  teaching  where  young 
professors  lecture  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Freshman,  as  in  a 
certain  State  University  ?  In  most  subjects  no  man  can  really 
teach  over  twenty-five  students  at  a  time.  If  a  college  is  fun- 
damentally a  teaching  insttiution,  when  it  becomes  so  large 
that  instruction  is  no  longer  individualized  it  ceases  to  be  a 
college  and  becomes  an  educational  hybrid  (hybrids  are  usually 
barren)." 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation.  It  has  come  about  thru  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  number  of  subjects 
to  be  taught.  College  funds  have  not  increased  in  like  pro- 
portion. A  misconception  of  the  true  function  of  colleges  has 
arisen.  In  their  haste  to  extend  the  variety  of  branches 
offered,  they  have  suffered  many  courses  to  be  conducted  in  a 
wholesale  mechanical  way,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  While  such  methods  may  increase  the  size  of 
colleges  and  the  number  of  college-going  boys,  they  surely 
cheapen  college  education.  The  strenuous  intellectual  life, 
with  its  intensity  of  effort  and  keen  interest  in  things  not 
material,  no  longer  characterizes  the  average  student.  The 
college  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  breeding  place  for  that  phe- 
nomenon that  is  the  wonder  and  despair  of  college  officers — 
indifference. 

The  boy  of  moderate  parts,  when  he  comes  to  college,  expects 
to  find  life  more  earnest  and  ardent  than  in  the  preparatory 
school.     He  means  to  work,  and  work  hard.     He  does  work 
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hard  for  a  time.  But  he  soon  finds  that  it  is  not  absolutely- 
necessary.  He  discovers  that  sloth  is  secure  in  numbers,  that 
inattention  once  in  a  while  and  the  use  of  mechanical  time- 
saving  devices  will  not  spoil  his  standing.  In  other  words  he 
can  go  as  fast  as  the  machine  goes  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
kill  besides.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  gradually  suc- 
cumbs ? 

This  is  wrong.  How  can  it  be  changed?  How  can  this 
fresh  enthusiasm  be  preserved  and  made  to  grow  as  it  should  ? 
President  Hyde's  answer  is :  By  personal  appeals  to  individual 
aptitudes :  by  employing  auxiliary  instructors  to  do  the  work 
that  cannot  be  done  in  the  classroom.  "  When  a  college  has 
taught  the  regular  classes  at  the  hours  required  in  the  schedule, 
it  has  done  only  half  its  work.  Sons  of  well-to-do  New  Eng- 
land parents  who  have  never  been  obliged  to  work  at  anything, 
who  have  begun  to  go  into  society,  who  find  college  life 
crowded  with  competing  and  fraternity  interests,  need  much 
more  than  the  regular  routine  of  recitations  if  they  are  to  ac- 
quire any  vital  interest  in  scholarly  pursuis.  The  attitude  of 
the  individual  student  is  a  much  more  important  factor  than 
the  contents  of  text-book  or  lecture  in  keeping  the  college  from 
becoming  unwieldy  and  intellectually  impotent,  a  respectable 
loafing-place  for  a  throng  of  young  fellows  who  are  pleasantly 
passing  away  their  time  until  serious  professional  training 
shall  rouse  them  to  responsibility."  The  Freshman  needs, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  student,  the  personal  influence  of 
the  instructor.  He  needs  the  searching  examination  of  a  sym- 
pathetic eye :  he  needs  better  teaching  than  he  ever  had  before. 
Wholesale  instruction  will  not  discover  his  difficulties  and  mis- 
conceptions. It  will  not  help  him  to  right  methods  of  study. 
It  will  not  inspire  thoro  and  accurate  work  nor  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

The  necessity  of  some  method  of  individual  instruction  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  system  employed  at  Bowdoin  is  no  longer 
an  untried  theory :  its  success  is  assured.  During  the  past 
three  years  this  plan  has  been  followed  mostly  in  the  language 
studies,  but  only  as  a  step  to  its  application  in  other  large 
classes.     It  means  extra  work  for  each  student :  but  he  is  not 
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overworked.  As  extra  instructor  in  the  department  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  I  am  now  giving  individual  instruction  in  those 
branches.  The  class  of  sixty-five  students  is  divided  into  small 
groups,  varying  in  size  from  five  to  nine  men.  Each  group 
spends  with  the  instructor  weekly  one  half-hour  in  Latin,  and 
the  same  time  in  Greek.  The  size  of  the  group  depends  on  the 
men  in  it.  I  make  up  the  groups  carefully  and  often  change  a 
student  from  one  group  to  another,  if  I  think  he  will  do  better 
work  there.  In  this  way  the  interest  and  earnestness  of  cer- 
tain students  can  be  made  to  stimulate  others.  It's  a  pretty 
poor  student  who  won't  work  when  the  atmosphere  and  sur- 
roundings in  his  group  are  good.  Students  of  extraordinary 
ability  can  be  grouped  together  and  keep  their  pace  without 
interference.  Groups  arranged  on  this  principle  have  evident 
advantages  over  those  of  uniform  size,  made  up  alphabetically 
or  without  selection. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  year,  the  work  of  these  groups 
is  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition.  If  Livy  is  being  re.ad 
in  class,  the  Latin  prose  composition  is  based  upon  the  portions 
read.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  prose  composition  is  based 
upon  whatever  author  the  class  is  working.  The  group 
courses  must  be  closely  correlated  with  the  regular  courses,  and 
the  instructors  must  work  with  a  view  to  mutual  assistance. 
For  example,  the  passage  for  translation  into  Greek  is  set  by 
the  Greek  professor,  is  based  upon  the  immediate  work  of  the 
class,  and  is  a  subject  of  general  discussion  and  recitation  for 
some  part  of  one  or  two  class  exercises.  The  translation  is 
then  made  and  handed  to  me.  I  go  over  the  work  carefully 
with  each  of  the  groups.  In  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  see  what 
each  man  is  doing,  how  he  is  doing  it,  and  to  give  him  the  help 
that  seems  most  needed.  During  the  second  term  the  groups 
meet  in  the  same  way.  By  that  time  I  have  become  more 
familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  each  man,  and  make  such 
changes  in  the  groups  as  seem  to  promise  better  results.  Last 
year  Homer  and  Horace  were  the  authors  read  in  class.  In 
the  group  work  in  Greek,  accordingly,  there  was  study  of 
Homeric  forms  of  words,  written  translations  and  summaries 
of  select  portions  of  the  Odyssey,  exercises  in  scansion  of 
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Homeric  verse,  etc.,  all  supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  class 
and  aimed  at  the  individual  student.  In  Latin  we  tried  to  give 
a  background  to  the  literary  figure  of  Horace.  Each  student 
read  a  series  of  weekly  essays  on  such  subjects  as  would  give 
him  an  idea  of  the  social,  political,  and  personal  influences 
under  which  Horace  worked.  It  introduced  the  student  to  the 
best  works  of  reference  and  gave  him  practice  in  the  writing  of 
English.  The  contemporary  history  of  Rome,  the  life  of  the 
poet,  his  contemporaries  and  antecedents  in  literature,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  time,  the  mythological  references  in  the  Odes,  the 
government  under  which  Horace  lived,  were  discussed. 
Studies  of  Roman  life  such  as  houses,  dress,  education,  books, 
games,  etc.,  followed.  Each  man  had  some  work  which  he 
must  do  himself,  upon  which  he  must  report  before  the  mem- 
bers of  his  group,  which  would  be  discussed  by  them  and  for 
which  he  alone  was  responsible.  It  became  a  personal  matter 
with  him.  Hence  he  became  interested  and  seldom  failed  to 
do  his  best. 

We  have  no  recitations,  strictly  speaking.  We  sit  around 
a  large  table  and  go  over  the  work  together.  The  student  has 
a  chance  to  ask  all  the  questions  he  wishes  and  there  is  time  to 
answer  him.  He  comes  to  look  upon  his  instructor  as  a  helper 
and  not  as  a  task-master.  Deception  under  these  circum- 
stances is  practically  impossible.  Increase  in  interest  and  ap- 
preciation is  very  marked.  This  method  does  not  relieve  the 
professor  in  any  branch  of  his  regular  work,  but  supplements 
his  work  at  the  points  where  he  is  hampered  by  too  great  num- 
bers. It  involves  a  greater  preparation  by  the  student  and  in- 
creases his  time  of  attendance  at  least  one-half  hour  in  each 
branch  of  study.  This  increase  of  work  is  scarcely  felt,  for  the 
increase  in  interest  keeps  equal  pace,  as  is  shown  by  regularity 
of  attendance  and  by  the  voluntary  expressions  of  the  students. 
To  the  instructor  the  work  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  inspiration.  The  contact  with  individual  students, 
the  personal  study  of  each  man's  abilities,  the  opportunity  to 
help  in  improving  methods  of  study,  the  finding  of  an  incorrigi- 
ble now  and  then — it  is  all  a  teacher's  work.  It  might  at  first 
thought  seem  liable  .to  become  deadening  and  monotonous  to 
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go  over  the  same  ground  day  by  day.  Far  from  that,  it  affords 
a  first-class  field  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  whatever 
pedagogical  instinct  an  instructor  has. 

Laboratory  work  in  science  has  long  used  such  methods.  In 
English  and  mathematics  similar  means  are  employed  to  get 
at  the  individual.  The  classics  are  most  in  need  of  relief  and 
so  we  have  applied  the  scheme  first  in  them.  The  teaching  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  large  classes  utterly  fails.  The  man  is  sel- 
dom found  who  reads  these  languages  after  he  has  left  college. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  one  man,  however  efficient,  to  teach  a 
large  class  of  students  who  know  only  the  rudiments  of  a  lan- 
guage. Under  such  conditions  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
classic  languages  vanishes.  Uninteresting  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, large  classes,  and  cheap  translations  have  nearly  killed 
the  classics  in  colleges.  If  we  are  to  get  the  real  disci- 
plinary results  from  Latin  and  Greek,  if  they  are  to  stand  on 
the  same  basis  with  science  as  instruments  of  mental  develop- 
ment, methods  of  instruction  in  them  must  be  found  that  are 
equally  good.  Science  has  finely  equipped  laboratories,  while 
the  classics  have  only  a  bare  classroom  and  a  shelf  or  two  of 
books.  More  than  all,  science  has  teachers  enough  to  give 
good  instruction.  Twenty-five  years  ago  four  prominent  New 
England  colleges  had  in  all  twenty  science  teachers.  To-day 
they  have  forty-six.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  had  thirteen 
classical  teachers.  To-day  they  have  sixteen.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  equipment  for  science  teaching  has  increased  in  like 
proportion.     Comment  is  unnecessary. 

More  and  better  teaching  is  needed  in  all  the  literary 
branches  of  the  curriculum.  In  all  of  them  this  method  can  be 
used  with  the  same  good  results.  Its  permanent  establishment 
in  every  large  course  is  but  a  matter  of  time  and  money.  The 
cost  of  the  plan  is,  however,  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight.  The  supply  of  candidates  for  college  positions  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Many  excellent  teachers  would 
be  glad  of  a  chance  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  an  auxiliary 
instructor  for  a  small  salary.  Plenty  of  men  who  intend  to  be 
teachers,  and  who  will  be  good  teachers,  are  to  be  had.  In  this 
way  the  college  can  use  them  to  mutual  advantage.     The  col- 
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lege  must  have  this  supplementary  work  done  if  the  student  is 
to  be  developed  as  an  individual :  the  young  teacher  must  serve 
his  apprenticeship,  if  he  is  to  develop  as  a  teacher.  "  It  would 
be,"  says  President  Hyde,  "  an  invaluable  training  for  the  tutor 
in  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  interests,  and  point  of  view  of 
the  student.  It  would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  earnest 
student :  an  occasion  of  definite  and  unavoidable  responsibility 
to  the  indifferent:  while  to  the  dull  student,  the  student  who 
comes  poorly  prepared,  the  student  who  does  not  know  how  to 
study,  such  assistance  would  give  the  needed  guidance  and  en- 
couragement." 

No  course  given  in  any  college  is  so  rich  that  it  can  afford  to 
neglect  any  possible  appeal  to  the  individual.  If  there  is  no 
supplementary  instruction,  there  can  at  least  be  a  system  of  re- 
quired written  work.  It  means  an  added  burden  to  the  in- 
structor, but  that  is  warranted  by  the  results  that  accrue  to  the 
student.  Take  as  an  example  a  course  in  American  History 
as  given  in  one  New  England  college.  Each  student  is  called 
upon  to  prepare  six  special  reports  a  year,  which  shall  give  the 
results  of  his  independent  investigation  of  the  original  authori- 
ties. He  has  a  biographical,  a  statistical,  a  geographical,  and 
a  constitutional  subject,  one  upon  the  history  of  a  particular 
State,  and  one  that  requires  a  critical  study  of  an  important 
document.  The  instructor  who  requires  such  work  recognizes 
his  responsibilities  in  the  way  of  personal  attention  to  each 
man  and  meets  him  halfway.  A  similar  course  should  be  pur- 
sued in  every  cultural  branch  of  the  curriculum  and  is  pursued 
by  every  teacher  who  is  alive  to  his  duties.  A  case  of  this 
kind  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  the  written  work  in  a 
Senior  class  in  ethics  in  one  college.  The  class  reads  Plato, 
Paulsen,  Mill,  and  Spencer  to  get  the  theory  of  ethics.  The 
field  of  practical  ethics  is  then  divided  into  as  many  sections  as 
there  are  members  of  the  class.  Each  student  presents  in  writ- 
ing a  view  of  his  section.  It  is  criticised  privately  by  the  pro- 
fessor and  then  rewritten.  Then  it  is  read  before  the  class  and 
each  position  is  challenged.  Thus  a  systematic  presentation  of 
the  whole  subject  is  made  which  each  individual  has  had  a  part 
in  producing,  and  which  all  have  had  occasion  to  discuss. 
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Such  a  course  is  a  well-nigh  perfect  combination  of  general 
and  individual  teaching.  It  can  be  employed  by  any  teacher 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work. 

The  student  club  is  another  way  by  which  an  instructor  may 
be  brought  into  closer  personal  contact  with  his  men.  Inter- 
course between  teacher  and  taught,  outside  the  classroom,  is 
deplorably  lacking.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  form  a  club  of  stu- 
dents who  will  be  glad  to  meet  their  instrtictor  in  a  friendly 
way  once  or  twice  a  month.  A  classical  club  will  find  many 
interesting  things  to  discuss  that  never  form  part  of  a  regular 
course.  A  Deutscher  Verein  can  supply  the  touches  for  which 
a  German  class  has  neither  place  nor  time.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  Politics  Club,  a  History  Club,  a  Philosophical  Club,  and 
numerous  others.  To  talk  of  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  to  sing  a  few  German  songs,  to  discuss  the  Trans- 
vaal war,  the  government  of  this  or  that  country,  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  Browning  or  Tennyson  may  not  have  high  dis- 
ciplinary value,  but  it  will  be  good  for  both  man  and  boys  in  so 
far  as  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another  and  of 
the  thing  at  which  they  are  both  at  work.  Talks  of  books  and 
men,  hints  given  almost  unconsciously,  may  supply  the  very 
ihfluence  that  can  permanently  change  the  boy's  life. 

Such  methods  the  college  must  employ,  if  it  is  not  to  ignore 
the  problem  that  comes  with  increased  numbers  and  endangers 
its  very  existence.  Its  place  is  between  the  secondary  school 
and  the  university,  or  life.  It  must  continue  the  discipline  that 
the  school  has  begun  and  awaken  the  responsibility  which  the 
future  career  will  demand.  When  college  means  four  years  of 
steady  development  of  the  individual,  it  performs  successfully 
this  twofold  function;  and  its  future  is  secure. 

H.  DE  F.  Smith 

BowDoiN  College, 

Brunswick.  Me. 


V 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  LIBRARY" 

This  very  welcome  report  will  be  read  with  close  interest  by 
teachers  and  librarians  alike.  It  will  be  remembered  that  since 
1896  the  National  Educational  Association  has  comprised 
among  its  "  sections  "  a  Library  Department,  and  that  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  this  section  have  been  printed  in  the 
successive  annual  volumes  of  the  Association's  proceedings 
and  addresses.  The  burden  of  these  discussions,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  present  report,  might  well  be  summed  up  in  this  one 
word — Co-operate.  The  report  is  dated  May  31,  1899,  ^^^  ^^ 
signed  by  J.  C.  Dana,  Frank  A.  Hutchins,  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  Sherman  Williams,  and  M.  Louise  Jones. 

Plainly  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
subject.  While  co-operative  measures  between  the  school  and 
the  library  have  been  by  no  means  unknown,  in  many  portions 
of  the  country,  yet  they  have  hitherto  been  largely  sporadic. 
In  certain  favored  communities  these  measures  have  been  in 
force  for  decades;  and  the  report  gives  well-deserved  credit  to 
the  "  pioneer  "  work  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Green  and  the  Worcester 
library  in  this  respect.  (Page  'jj.')  In  communities  such  as 
these,  patient  employment  of  co-operative  measures,  thru  a 
series  of  years,  has  borne  abundant  fruit,  in  training  up  a  con- 
stituency of  adult  readers  whose  intelligent  use  of  the  library's 
resources  dates  from  their  school  days.  And  yet,  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  other  communities  (frequently  in  these 
same  neighborhoods  indeed),  co-operation  is  as  yet  only  a 
name.  The  present  report  lacks  some  of  the  systematic  and 
exhaustive  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  the  other  justly  memorable  reports,  cited  in  Mr.   Van 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools ; 
appointed  by  authority  of  the  National  Council  [of  the  National  Educational 
Association]  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July, 
1898.     Published  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  1899.     Sop.     15  cents. 
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Sickle's  "  preparatory  note  "  (page  5),  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  most  influential  educator  of  public  sentiment,  among  teach- 
ers and  librarians.  It  is  influential  because  of  its  unmistakable 
basis  of  first-hand  experience,  which  enables  the  writers  to 
speak  to  the  point,  as  well  as  out  of  the  heart.  Such  a  teacher 
as  Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf  of  Boston  (pages  18-24),  such  a 
school  superintendent  as  Mr.  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  such  a  librarian  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  such  a  library  organizer  as  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hutchins 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  kindle  enthusiasm  and  extend  the  knowledge 
of  their  subject,  besides  affording  most  welcome  answers  to 
not  a  few  practical  questions. 

For  this  interesting  field  of  school  and  library  co-operation 
is  by  no  means  without  its  problems  of  practical  difficulty. 
One  such  difficulty  is  embodied  in  the  objection  that  the  pupil's 
time  is  already  overcrowded.  A  strikingly  noteworthy  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  has  been  offered  by  an  intelligent  gram- 
mar-school teacher,^  with  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  co-operating  with  the  public  library.  He  assumes 
that  reading  of  some  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  inevita- 
ble, and  that  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  teacher  shall 
use  the  unequaled  opportunity  in  his  hands,  for  diverting  the 
stream  of  reading  into  the  channels  of  the  best  literature,  or  not. 
Seldom  has  the  principle  of  "  parsimony  "  been  more  intelli- 
gently called  into  play  than  in  such  methods  as  these,  where 
the  child's  interest  in  the  current  events  of  the  day,  or  in  some 
fascinating  bit  of  nature  study,  or  in  some  little  section  of  the 
great  field  of  good  literature,  has  been  so  seized  upon  that  he 
has  absolutely  no  time  left  for  that  which  is  vicious,  or  even  the 
merely  trashy.  It  is  the  testimony  of  teachers,  in  the  city  al- 
ready referred  to,  that  pupils  frequently  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  and  its  co-operative  relations  with  the  library, 
feeling  a  strong  interest  in  "  nickel  stories  "  and  the  like,  but 
are  led  to  acquire  the  taste  for  reading  such  works  as  Scott's 
Marmion,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Parkman's  Montcalm 
and    Wolfe,   John    Burroughs's    Winter   sunshine.    Dr.  John 

*James  M.  Sawin  of  Providence,  in  Library  journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  378. 
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Brown's  Rah  and  his  friends,  and  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
king.^ 

It  is  a  teacher  who  points  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty above  mentioned.  Let  us  see  how  another  teacher,  in  the 
report  now  under  consideration,  points  the  way,  in  dealing  with 
another  very  real  difficulty,  namely,  that  of  lack  of  time  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  himself.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Metcalf :  "  It 
is  when  the  pupil  is  eager  to  learn,  when  his  interest  is  most 
intense,  that  the  information  should  be  furnished  .  .  .  'Strike 
when  the  iron  is  hot '  is  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  pedagogics 
and  mechanics."  (P.  19.)  In  other  words  do  not  fail  to 
utilize  the  enormous  advantage  of  making  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  school  text-book  itself  serve  as  the  natural  basis  of  the 
pupil's  wider  reading. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  likely  that,  in  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  the  average  community,  demand  will  arise  for  some 
kind  of  answers  to  the  question — "  What  specific  measures 
have  been  tried  and  found  effectual  ?  "  The  report  does  not 
fail  to  supply  such  answers.  These  results  of  experience  are 
scattered  thru  the  various  chapters  of  the  report,  but  they  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  general  principles.  The 
library  needs  to  provide  itself  with  such  books  as  will  hold  the 
interest  of  the  child;  and  to  make  plain  the  path  of  the  teacher 
or  pupil  to  securing  these  books  special  lists  or  bulletins 
should  be  prepared,  and  circulated.  Books  should  be  made 
accessible  on  open  shelves.  There  should  be  the  utmost  liber- 
ality in  the  extension  of  library  privileges,  and  the  utmost 
heartiness  in  welcoming  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  library. 
These  methods  at  least  are  possible  in  the  "  average  library," 
even.  This  report  aims,  as  is  eminently  proper,  at  meeting 
the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  average  instance;  and 
yet  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  where  the  resources  of  the  library 
will  admit  of  it,  librarians  have  been  only  too  glad  to  go  be- 
yond these  narrower  limits,  in  their  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  schools. 

The  choice  of  books  for  the  Children's  Library  is  not  always 
easy;  and  in  deciding  on  the  classes  of  books  which  should  be 

^  Library  Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  379. 
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ruled  out,  there  will  be  no  hesitation,  of  course,  in  rejecting  the 
positively  vicious.  Obviously  also  the  merely  trashy  should 
be  refused  admission  to  the  shelves.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Dana :  "  Low-grade  books,  no  matter  how  popular  they  may 
have  proved  themselves  to  be,  are  not  needed  in  order  to  attract 
children."  *  Emphasis  is  repeatedly  laid,  in  this  report,  on  the 
value  of  "  instructive  "  works,  containing  trustworthy  infor- 
mation, and  the  shelves  of  the  children's  room  should  cer- 
tainly contain  many  of  these.  This  side  of  the  children's  read- 
ing comes  uppermost  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  natural  science,  or  mechanics. 
For  the  pupil  whose  tastes  lie  in  that  direction  the  lesson  in 
the  properties  of  matter  affords  a  natural  introduction  to  the 
works  in  the  library  on  the  steam  engine,  steel  vessels,  or  road- 
building.  The  lesson  on  natural  science  again  sends  the  pupils 
to  the  library  for  the  colored  plates  of  birds.  The  lesson  in 
geography  or  history  makes  the  local  landmarks  more  familiar, 
and  leads  to  the  interested  perusal  of  whatever  printed  accounts 
of  the  "  historic  spots  "  can  be  found.  In  every  department, 
moreover,  are  the  invaluable  books  of  reference.  Intelli- 
gent counsel  is  given  by  Mr.  Metcalf  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
books.  "  To  use  reference-books  to  advantage  requires  much 
skill.  To  '  run  down  '  a  subject  will  often  require  the  use  of 
several  collateral  or  reference  books,  and  the  pupil  needs  train- 
ing in  this  work."  ''  Knowing  how  to  consult  books  for  in- 
formation is  often  of  more  value  than  the  facts  themselves." 
(P.  19-20.)  So  also  Mr.  Dana  counsels:  "To  help  the  chil- 
dren to  make  use  of  reference-books,"  [the  Children's  Libra- 
rian] "  calls  attention  to  such  helps  as  tables  of  contents,  page- 
headings,  indexes,  and  bibliographies."      (P.  76.) 

The  distinction  between  the  "  information  studies  "  and  the 
"  culture  studies  "  finds  emphatic  recognition  in  the  pages  of 
the  present  report,  in  its  bearing  on  the  reading  of  the  pupils. 
Information  is  good,  yet  inspiration  is  better.  Surely  one  can 
hardly  speak  more  emphatically  than  Superintendent  Williams, 
when  he  says :  "  Training  pupils  to  read  and  love  good  litera- 
ture is  by  far  the  most  important  work  done  in  school.     There 

*  P.  75  of  the  report.     See  also  Mr.  Hutchins's  remarks  on  p.  61-62. 
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is  nothing  that  a  teacher  can  do  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  value. 
It  is  the  one  thing  the  school  does  that  continues  to  contribute 
to  one's  education  so  long  as  he  lives."  (P.  9.)  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  not  too  strongly  emphasized  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  loving  and  enjoying  what  is  thus  read.  A  primary 
function  of  literature,  as  well  as  art,  is  to  afford  enjoyment. 
pure  and  simple.  In  this  field  several  of  the  suggestions  in 
Mr.  Metcalf 's  chapter  are  of  special  value.  He  says :  "  Some 
of  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  literature  in  grammar  schools 
may  be  traced  directly  to  a  love  for  the  poet,  borne  into  the 
heart  of  the  pupils  thru  reading  his  life  in  the  thoughts  woven 
into  the  lines  he  has  written."  (P.  23.)  On  the  same  page 
also,  he  declares  that  "  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories,  fanciful  tales 
and  wonder  books  .  .  ,  furnish  an  abundance  of  literature  for 
the  primary-school  age."  This  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  observation  by  a  Providence  teacher,  that  "  much  of  the 
most  successful  work  with  children  in  developing  their  taste 
for  standard  English  literature  has  had  as  its  basis  some 
volume  of  classic  myths,  or  of  Teutonic  myths,  or  of  fairy 
stories,  or  folk-lore.  Students  of  folk-lore,  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  child-study,  will  observe  with  unusual  interest 
these  significant  tendencies."  ** 

Both  Mr.  McMurry  (p.  25),  and  Mr.  Van  Sickle  (p.  7)  em- 
phasize the  relation  of  literature  to  life,  and  very  properly. 
There  is  no  question  more  perennially  apposite  than  this  as  ap- 
plied to  a  book — Is  it  vital  ?  The  choice  of  books  is  indeed  fre- 
quently perplexing,  and  particularly  in  imaginative  literature. 
Yet  if  anyone  should  be  led  to  find  it  overwhelmingly  perplex- 
ing, let  him  apply  this  same  question,  as  a  touchstone — Is  it 
vital  ?  In  the  ranging  of  books  on  one  side  of  the  line  or  the 
other,  we  shall  assuredly  find  on  one  side  of  it  the  Odyssey  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
Thomas  Hughes's  School  days  at  Rugby,  Stevenson's  Child's 
garden  of  verses,  and  Kipling's  Jungle  books.  To  ask  the 
question  on  which  side  of  the  line  to  find  Mrs.  Southworth,  the 
Elsie  books,  or  Oliver  Optic,  is  virtually  to  answer  it. 

There  is  another  question,  of  rnost  practical  bearing,  as  to 

'  Library  journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  249. 
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where  the  Hne  is  to  run,  between  the  proper  reading  for  a  child 
and  the  proper  reading  for  an  adult.  A  variation  may  perhaps 
be  thought  to  exist  between  Mr.  McMurry's  attitude  toward 
this  matter,  in  the  present  report,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dana  in  the 
same  report.  Mr. McMurry  declares  himself  as  follows:  "Chil- 
dren are  asked  to  read  what  best  fits  their  age,  temper,  and 
understanding.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  learning  to  read, 
but  of  learning  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  is  most  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  child."  (P.  27.)  Mr.  Dana  writes  thus: 
[the  librarian]  "  encourages,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  her 
room  permits,  the  use  of  the  main  library  by  young  people." 
(P.  76).  And  he  also  says:  "  With  the  children's  books  she 
puts  the  books  suitable  for  reading  aloud  to  children  by  parents 
and  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  definitely  between 
these  two  classes.  In  selecting  the  books  suitable  for  young 
people,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  good 
literature  which  children  themselves  will  not  read,  but  like  to 
have  read  to  them."  (  P.  75-76. )  These  are  but  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  shield.  In  other  words,  the  individual  child  must 
be  studied,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  ready  for  the 
best  in  literature,  or  whether  his  reading  will  probably  be  de- 
voted to  "  juvenile  "  books  somewhat  longer. 

This  study  of  the  individual  child  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing 
as  applied  to  educational  processes,  in  general.  Its  application 
to  a  study  of  the  child's  reading  is  not  yet  universal;  perhaps 
not  even  general.  Yet,  in  the  past  few  years  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  careful  observations  in 
this  field.  Much  diligence  also  has  been  exercised  in  tabulat- 
ing the  titles  of  books  read  by  children;  (not  omitting  the  com- 
ment of  the  child  himself,  or  the  explanatory  report  ®  of  the 
teacher  or  librarian  most  interested  in  the  child  and  his  read- 
ing). Such  reports,  to  be  of  most  value,  must  show  in  what 
way  the  book  has  borne  upon  the  development  of  the  child, 
whether  as  increasing  his  information,  or  as  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration or  intellectual  impulse,  or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  simply. 
In  the  normal  schools,  if  anywhere,  one  would  expect  to  find 

*  A  practical  scheme  for  recording  these  "  reports"  is  described  by  Mr.  Williams, 
at  p.  II  of  the  present  report. 
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intelligent  study  of  these  problems;  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive chapters  in  the  present  report  is  that  of  Miss  Jones, 
on  ''  Normal  schools  and  libraries,"  in  which  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  notable  opportunities  in  the  hands  of  "  pupil 
teachers."  "  Every  well-equipped  normal  school,"  she  very 
properly  says,  "  has  its  model  training  department,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  teach  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  competent  critic,  and  to  study  the  unfolding 
life  of  the  child."  (P.  43.)  In  what  has  just  been  quoted,  it 
is  the  training  school  for  the  teacher  which  is  referred  to,  but 
a  similar  point  of  view  is  an  obvious  necessity  in  the  training 
school  for  the  librarian,  in  case  the  work  before  the  future 
librarian  is  to  be  exclusively  or  mainly  with  children;  and  it  is 
a  most  encouraging  fact  that  in  several  of  the  library  training 
schools  exceptional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  necessity. 

It  is  even  more  an  occasion  for  satisfaction  that  in  these 
training  schools, — both  school  and  library, — a  possible  danger 
has  been  recognized  and  guarded  against — namely,  the  un- 
sympathetic point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher  of  young 
children,  the  child-study  attitude,  disjoined  from  sympathetic 
insight,  is  to  be  regretted  and  deprecated;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Children's  Librarian  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity. 
If,  however,  to  intelligent  child-study  one  can  add  the  sympa- 
thetic insight,  and  a  joyous  passion  for  helping  and  loving  chil- 
dren, the  ideal  conditions  are  well-nigh  secured.  It  need  only 
be  added  that,  of  course,  the  possession  of  infinite  patience,  tact, 
and  good  sense  must  be  assumed,  and  that  if  the  Children's 
Librarian  should  be  a  married  woman, — one  who  has  brought 
up  children  of  her  own,  and  has  followed  and  enjoyed  her  read- 
ing with  them, — one  more  desideratum  will  surely  be  secured. 
The  one  thing  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  results  is  the  per- 
functory and  unsympathetic  point  of  view. 

Miss  Jones's  chapter,  as  above  indicated,  is  excellent  and 
most  instructive,  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  one  can  but  wish  that  it 
would  go  further.  It  avowedly  discusses  the  "  relation  of 
libraries  "  to  normal  schools,  but  the  library  relations  therein 
referred  to  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  school  library, 
or  the  collection  of  books  in  the  normal  school  building.     Ex- 
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perience  has  shown,  however,  that  co-operative  measures  be- 
tween a  normal  school  and  a  public  library  in  the  same  com- 
munity will  secure  most  valuable  results.  To  cite  the  experi- 
ence of  a  single  community  only, — that  of  Providence,  R.  L, — 
the  normal  school  has  undertaken  systematically  and  scientific- 
ally the  investigation  of  children's  reading  within  a  single  field 
(as  the  "  lower  grades  "  of  pupils),^  and  has  placed  the  public 
library  in  possession  of  an  approved  list,  of  great  value  and 
serviceableness ;  while  the  public  library,  on  its  part,  has  placed 
its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  normal  school,  as  liberally  as 
possible,  and  turned  over  to  the  school,  for  its  consideration, 
such  observations,  or  generalizations,  or  underlying  principles 
as  the  practical  measures  adopted  with  young  readers  have 
developed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  valuable  report  under  con- 
sideration does  not  omit  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
parent's  relation  to  the  reading  of  children.  The  parent  may 
indeed  be  said  to  constitute  the  third  side  of  the  triangle,  the 
other  two  sides  being  the  teacher  and  the  librarian. 

Book  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  sole  good,  and  it  is  re- 
assuring to  find  this  principle  more  and  more  widely  recog- 
nized by  teachers  and  librarians  alike,  in  its  bearing  on  young 
readers.  Not  to  speak  of  "  excessive  reading,"  pure  and 
simple,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded  against,  by  teacher, 
librarian,  and  parent,  there  is  the  equally  mischievous  tendency 
to  let  a  good  book,  because  it  is  a  good  one,  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  first-hand  contact  with  the  field  of  nature  or  art  to  which 
the  book  relates.  In  the  field  of  natural  science,  says  Mr. 
McMurry,  "  Nature  herself  is  the  book  to  be  studied  " ;  and, 
he  adds,  "  by  means  of  excursions  upon  the  campus,  in  the 
fields,  gardens,  and  woods;  by  experiments  in  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory;  by  watching  birds  among  the 
trees,  insects  upon  the  pond,  butterflies  on  the  clover,  trees  in 
their  blossoms  and  fruitage,"  and  in  other  ways,  the  child 
should  pass,  whenever  it  is  possible,  from  the  book,  to  "  the 
real  thing."  (P.  30.)  Still  further,  the  co-operative  meas- 
ures here  advocated  will  fail  of  much  of  their  effectiveness  if 

'  Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  vol.  ir.  p.  47-48. 
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the  pupil  is  permitted  to  look  upon  his  use  of  books  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  thinking.     There  are  few  more  perplexing  problems 
connected  with  education  than  the  almost  innate  reluctance  of 
the  pupil  to  exercise  his  own  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 
What  may  be  called  the  school  aspect  of  this  problem  is  a 
widely  familiar  one,  as  is  seen  in  the  efforts  made  for  years 
past  to  free  the  pupil  from  slavish  dependence  on  text-books; 
to  minimize  the  necessity  for  memorizing  (in  certain  studies) ; 
and,  in  brief,  to  avoid  educational  ruts.     But  this,  to  quote 
from  a  recent  article,*  is  an  equally  pressing  problem  "  from  the 
library's  point  of  view,"  and  "  is  so  regarded  by  librarians." 
"Could  a  teacher  stand  with  me"   (this  writer  continued), 
*'  by  the  side  of  his  pupils  as  they  approach  the  information- 
desk  at  the  Public  Library  with  their  various  inquiries,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  see  in  how  many  instances  they  are  skill- 
fully '  switched  off,'  and  are  led  to  take  up  a  course  which  is 
far  less  summary  and  labor-saving  than  they  had  at  first  had 
in  mind,  and  which  is  consequently  more  instructive  and  more 
certain  to  cause  their  own  minds  to  react.     The  '  steering ' 
possibilities  of  this  library  officer  are,  I  think,  not  generally  ap- 
preciated." *     The  library  can  unquestionably  be  made  a  most 
valuable  co-operating  agency,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  of  English  composition,  in  the  aid  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered to  pupils,  yet  there  needs  to  be  a  continual  application  of 
the  principle  so  forcibly  expressed  in  a  recent  address  ^°  before 
a  body  of  librarians, — "  Don't  lean,  and  don't  be  leaned  upon  ; 
above  all,  don't  try  to  make  people  lean  on  us."     There  is  no 
injunction  of  more  permanent  importance  in  library  work  than 
this :     "  Help  the  pupil  to  help  himself."     It  has  been  found 
practicable  (in  the  field  of  English  literature,  for  instance),  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  fix  his  attention  and  interest  on  the  essential 
literary  quality  of  the  author  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  less  likely 
to  seek  out  what  others — even  though  they  be  eminent  writers 
— may  have  written  about  the  author.     The  pupil,  moreover, 

^ Library  journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  247-48.  (Describing  the  methods  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library.) 

'  Library  journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  247. 

'"  "  Paternalism  in  public  libraries,"  by  Lindsay  Swift,  Library  journal,  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  609-18. 
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is  less  likely  to  do  this  at  an  age  when  he  comes  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher  in  the  grammar  school,  since  the  tendency  to  fall 
into  this  abuse  is  observed  (to  quote  once  more  from  the  article 
cited  above),  "  in  most  libraries  to  be  almost  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  the  pupil  or  student  advances  in  years,  namely,  only 
slightly  in  the  grammar-school  pupil,  more  so  in  the  high- 
school  pupil,  and  still  more  so  in  the  undergraduate  college 
student  (though  obviously  not  in  the  graduate  student). 
There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  this  abuse,  ox  tendency 
to  abuse,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  phenomenon  " 
[sometimes  observed],  "  of  '  flabbiness  '  of  mind  in  the  ailult 
citizen,  of  inability  to  think  independently,  and  of  one'-s  mind 
holding  '  the  last  idea  loosely,  until  it  is  dislodged  by  the  next 
comer ' ;  and  it  is  well  worth  all  the  pains  which  we  may  take 
to  counteract  it."  ^^  In  one  word,  the  reading  which  causes 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  react  is  of  greatest  value  to  him,  while 
that  which  simply  rolls  over  it  as  a  stream  of  water  over  a  flag- 
stone pavement,  counts  for  but  little.  To  borrow  the  language 
of  scientific  studies,  the  former  process  is  chemical, — the  latter 
mechanical  only. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  the  chief  emphasis  of  the 
present  report  is  apparently  directed  toward  meeting  such  diffi- 
culties as  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
yet  the  librarian  is  not  without  his  own  difficulties  in  attempting 
to  carry  these  co-operative  measures  into  effect;  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  these  is  in  overcoming  the  existing  inertia  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  in  communities  where  these  sugges- 
tions are  as  yet  new.  Mr.  Dana  supplies  some  admirable  sug- 
gestions to. librarians  (p.  69-71),  on  "  establishing  helpful  rela- 
tions " ;  and  yet  it  needs  to  be  added  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
"  establish  "  them.  They  must  be  maintained  and  developed, 
from  year  to  year.  The  farmer  who  cultivates  his  field  faith- 
fully in  one  year,  and  omits  to  do  so  the  next  year,  may  as  con- 
fidently expect  disappointment  as  the  librarian  who  is  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  continued  and  persistent  prosecution 
of  the  methods  here  indicated.  To  touch  upon  but  a  single 
phase  of  this  subject,  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  is  of  fun- 

"  Library  journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  248. 
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damental  importance  to  him,  and  yet  the  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force,  particularly  in 
the  larger  cities,  necessitates  constant  vigilance,  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  new  accessions,  by  visiting  their  schools, 
special  invitations  to  the  library,  and  in  other  ways. 

To  recapitulate :  the  present  report  presents  much  that  is  to 
be  accepted  with  thankfulness.  The  ground  has  been  widely 
covered.  The  aim  has  been  to  supply  helpful  and  stimulating 
suggestions,  suited  for  the  average  library  or  school,  and  for 
the  smaller  communities,  as  well  as  for  the  exceptionally  well 
equipped  communities.  In  treating  several  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems,  the  obvious  aim  has  been  to  hold  a  just  and 
even  balance  between  opposing  considerations.  One  need  not 
hope  that  all  of  its  suggestions  will  be  accepted  without  dis- 
cussion or  debate.  Rather,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  they  will 
not  be.  It  is  by  such  debate  and  questionings,  that  all  educa- 
tional movements  have  developed  and  advanced;  and  in  the 
light  of  them  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
future  report  on  the  same  subject  may  be  prepared  and  dissemi- 
nated. Meanwhile,  one  can  only  hope  that  the  present  report 
may  be  widely  read  and  studied,  and  its  suggestions  embodied 
in  action. 

William  E.  Foster 

Public  Library, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


VI 

NATORP'S  SOCIALPAEDAGOGIK  ^ 

Ever  since  the  cradle  days  of  culture  education  has  been 
considered  a  social  process.  In  the  steady  march  of  society 
from  paternalism  to  fraternalism  education  has  never  failed 
to  assert  itself  as  pre-eminently  a  social  function.  The  family, 
the  military  organization,  the  philosophical  school,  the  church, 
the  state  have  all  been  in  varying  degrees  educational 
factors,  social  means  to  social  ends.  The  Greeks  criticised 
most  severely  the  Sophists,  the  earliest  professionally  paid 
teachers  in  Greece,  for  receiving  pay  for  their  services. 
A  man  should  not  be  paid  to  cast  his  vote,  neither  should 
he  receive  pay  for  such  an  obviously  social  duty  as  instruct- 
ing the  youth,  the  future  citizens  of  the  state.  The  narrow 
city-state  has  however  given  place  to  world-empires  and  to 
a  new  world  of  infinitely  intricate  specialization,  in  which 
a  special  class  of  citizens  must  be  set  aside  for  a  special 
service,  the  preparation  of  the  young  for  the  active  duties  and 
privileges  of  socii  in  a  future  ideal  state.  This  citizen  class 
of  teachers  stand  as  mediators  between  the  growing  organisms 
and  the  social  heritage  of  the  race.  This  social  heritage  con- 
sists largely  of  the  gains  of  the  centuries  stored  up  as  so  much 
convertible  capital  in  the  environment,  an  ever  increasing  store 
of  oral  and  written  tradition,  extra-organic  extensions  of  our 
sense  and  motor  organs,  institutions,  social  judgments,  moral 
judgments,  religious  judgments,  the  psychological  climates  of 
family,  group,  school,  sect,  nation  and  race,  language  and 
literature,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  as  a  mediator  has  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  social  function  to  fulfill.  What  subjects  are  to 
be  taught  the  developing  socius?  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  teach  all — and  as  to  the  child,  which  of  its  million-fold 
tendencies  and  impulses  are  to  be  educated  and  in  what  way? 

'  Paul  Natorp,  Socialpaedagogik.     Theorie  der  Willenserziehung  auf  der  Grund- 
lage  der  Gemeinshaft,  Stuttgart,  1899. 
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The  child-study  enthusiast  cries  with  Pestalozzi  that  instruc- 
tion must  be  psychologized.  This  has  been  the  chief  burden 
of  the  cry  of  our  educational  John  the  Baptists,  our  educational 
reformers.  Watch  the  child  as  it  grows,  study  its  method  of 
d«veloprhent,  cultivate  its  growing  interests,  encourage  rather 
than  repress,  develop  the  will  rather  than  break  it,  culti- 
vate spontaneity,  originality,  and  invention;  adapt  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  pabulum  to  its  several  stages  of 
growth;  serve  the  child  rather  than  master  it  (Bacon),  get 
down  to  the  level  of  the  child  and  work  with  him  to  a  higher 
level,  study  nature,  study  the  child — such  is  the  cry  of  the  re- 
former basing  his  conclusions  on  the  results  of  genetic  psy- 
chology. 

The  conservative  student  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  presence  of  such  enthusiasm,  feels  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
servatism. His  claims,  however,  seem  reasonable.  He  de- 
mands that  society  has  a  right  to  impose  upon  the  child  certain 
information.  The  race  has  acquired  with  pain  and  labor  a 
fairly  imposing  sum  total  of  knowledge  and  morality.  This 
knowledge  has  been  systematized  into  sciences,  co-ordinated, 
subordinated,  and  classified  in  a  truly  magnificent  system  of 
laws.  Beginning  with  the  elements,  each  science  proceeds  by 
combinations  of  these  elements  to  build  up  its  own  peculiar 
laws  and  generalizations. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  harmonize  the  warring  elements  ? 
Shall  we  pursue  the  psychological  or  the  logical  method?  Are 
all  the  desires  and  interests  of  the  growing  child  to  be  culti- 
vated? The  psychological  method  has  no  norm  or  criterion 
with  which  to  give  an  intelligent  answer.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  sciences  shall  be  taught  and  to  whom  and  in  what  way? 
The  logical  method  has  likewise  no  criterion. 

There  is  a  law  applicable  to  both  and  one  too  based  not  on 
deductive  speculation  but  on  the  widest  inductive  survey  of  all 
history.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  (and  in  that  struggle  I 
include  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
realms)  that  has  survived  as  the  fittest  which  was  useful  in  the 
struggle  for  the  greatest  number  of  its  particular  species. 
That  structure  or  activity  which  possessed  the  greatest  utility 
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for  the  greatest  number  of  its  species  is  the  fittest  and  best. 
To  confuse  this  utihty  with  happiness,  as  do  some  speculative 
ethical  writers,  is  to  prefer  speculations  to  facts. 

Here  then  we  have  a  law  based  on  all  history  and  one  which 
also  applies  to  the  future  as  well.  The  psychologist  informs 
us  of  the  growth  of  the  individual,  what  instincts  and  what 
impulses  he  possesses,  and  in  what  way  the  individual  grows 
and  develops.  The  child's  characteristics  are  in  themselves 
neither  good  nor  bad.  That  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  whether 
they  will  be  useful  or  not  for  the  society  in  which  he  will  live. 
The  psychologist  then  does  not  know  which  characteristics  to 
develop  and  which  to  eradicate.  The  sociologist  also  arrives 
with  the  results  of  his  study.  None  of  his  sciences  are  either 
good  or  bad  until  the  result  is  evident. 

The  application  of  this  great  inductive  law  will  indicate  that 
history  and  sociology  will  set  the  standards  and  ideals  of  at- 
tainments of  the  future  socius  and  psychology  will  prescribe 
the  methods  of  their  attainment.  Thus  the  science  of  educa- 
tion will  be  based  largely  on  the  science  of  psychology  and  on 
the  sciences  of  history,  biology,  economics,  and  sociology.  The 
supreme  norm  or  criterion  will,  however,  be  the  greatest 
utility  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live. 

Professor  Natorp,  however,  pursues  a  different  method.  He 
prefers  the  deductive  process.  He  is  a  Kantianer  with  some 
variations  and  consequently  seeks  to  deduce  his  principles  and 
criterions  epistemologically.  His  Socialpaedagogik  is  based 
on  Kantian  epistemology.  Like  the  older  English  political 
economists  and  like  Kant,  he  presupposes  a  normal  adult  mind. 
From  some  principles  of  actions  believed  to  be  present  in  this 
normal  adult  mind  a  science  of  pedagogy  is  attempted.  The 
criterion,  the  ought,  das  Seinsollende,  or  the  Idea,  as  it  is  called 
by  Natorp,  is  not  derived  from  the  natural  sciences  nor  from 
psychology.  These  deal  with  endless  causal  chains  and  from 
a  world  of  cause  and  effect  there  can  be  no  mention  of  the 
ought  or  the  ideal.  The  Idea  can  be  derived  alone  from 
epistemology.  In  the  phenomenal  world  of  ideas,  feelings, 
and  volitions,  the  subject-matter  of  psychology,  causality  is' 
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said  to  reign  supreme.  Hence  the  Ideal  or  the  ought  and  free- 
dom must  be  postulated  of  the  noumenal  self. 

This  attempt  to  base  the  science  of  education  upon  episte- 
mology  appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  error.  Instead  of  being 
based  upon  the  extensive  inductive  generalizations  of  the 
sciences  it  is  being  based  upon  a  mass  of  hypotheses,  some  of 
which  are  held  by  many  to  be  baseless  speculations. 

Too  large  demands  are  made  upon  our  sense  of  credulity  in 
reference  to  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  noumenal  or 
transcendental  consciousness.  An  unknown  jr  is  a  precarious 
foundation  for  the  science  of  education. 

The  statement  that  the  ought  or  the  Idea  is  not  a  concept  of 
psychology  is  also  subject  to  criticism.  Education  as  a  science 
— qualitative  tho  it  may  be — describes  the  laws  of  phenomena 
as  they  actually  appear.  What  they  ought  to  be  is  another 
matter.  In  that  causal  chain  of  phenomena  which  it  attempts 
to  describe,  however,  there  are  certain  phenomena  called  ideals. 
Fixed  ideas  they  are  around  which  are  associated  certain  acts  of 
conduct  and  certain  algedonic  states  of  consciousness.  In- 
stead of  there  being  one  categorical  imperative  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them.  Although  originally  accompanied  by  asso- 
ciated ideas  and  feelings  called  reasons  they  gradually  tend  to 
drop  their  associations  and  become  imperative  of  conduct  or 
ideals.  The  various  forms  of  politeness  need  only  to  be  cited 
as  examples  of  this  general  growth  of  ideals. 

Professor  Natorp  in  this  book  sustains  his  reputation  as  a 
distinguished  thinker.  The  work  is  full  of  suggestiveness. 
One  reads  thru  to  the  end  with  pleasure.  The  problem  he  sets 
before  himself  is  that  of  the  interaction  and  mutual  relation- 
ship between  education  and  the  community.  The  innermost 
heart  of  education  he  sees  in  the  education  of  the  will  as  condi- 
tioned by  the  life  of  the  community  and  again  as  conditioning 
that  life.  There  are  three  grades  or  stages  of  will-activity: 
impulse,  will  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  rational  will. 

The  importance  of  technic  in  human  culture  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will  is  well  emphasized.  Elevation  to  the 
community  is  the  widening  of  the  self.  Cultivation  of  spon- 
taneity in  the  will  is  the  motto  of  individualism  and  progress. 
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There  is  certain  progress  from  Heteronomy  to  Autonomy- 
thru  work  and  the  proper  regulation  and  training  of  the  will. 
In  this  way  rational  law  is  attained.  In  the  derivation  of  the 
chief  concepts  of  ethics,  i.  e.,  the  different  virtues,  Natorp  pro- 
ceeds, wrongly  as  I  believe,  from  the  individual  will.  The 
parallelism  of  function  alleged  to  exist  between  the  individual 
and  society  is  the  justification  for  extending  this  classification 
to  society  also.  Thus  the  virtue  of  the  reason  is  truth;  the 
virtue  of  the  will  is  bravery  or  moral  energy  {sittliche  That- 
kraft)  ;  the  virtue  of  the  life  of  impulse  is  purity  or  moderation; 
and  the  individual  foundation  of  social  virtue  is  righteousness 
or  justice.  The  three  fundamental  classes  of  social  activities 
based  on  the  three  stages  of  will-activity — impulse  (work),  will 
(regulation  of  work),  and  rational  will  (rational  critique) — 
are  activities  in  the  provinces  of  economics,  government,  and 
culture.  Each  successive  stage  presupposes  the  earlier  stage 
and  regulates  it.  The  social  economy  necessitates  social  regu- 
lation, and  the  latter  stands  in  need  of  cultivation  in  science, 
morality,  art,  and  religion  (education).  The  importance  to 
these  three  fundamental  activities  of  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ence, the  struggle  for  food,  the  unity  of  the  sciences,  the 
unification  of  the  social  whole  thru  technic,  division  of  labor, 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  environment,  the  increasing 
unification  of  national  and  international  organizations,  the 
systematization  of  moral  ends  and  aims,  the  harmonization  of 
the  different  classes  in  the  community,  and  the  all-round  de- 
velopment of  humanity,  is  thoughtfully  and  ably  portrayed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  practical  problems — 
organization  and  methods  in  the  education  of  the  will.  The 
family,  the  school,  and  the  life  of  the  organized  community  are 
the  essential  factors  in  the  education  of  the  individual  as  a 
socius.  A  national  kindergarten  system  is  advocated  as  repro- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  state  of  the  family  life  of  the  work- 
man as  it  should  be.  In  the  school  sense-training  is  seen  to  be 
brain-training  and  manual  training  to  be  in  the  same  way  men- 
tal training.  In  the  school  life  intellectual  training  necessarily 
receives  the  chief  emphasis.  This  should  be  not  only  a  train- 
ing in  thinking  correctly,  but  also  in  willing  and  wishing  to 
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think  correctly.  The  school  is  the  state  in  miniature  and  in  it 
social  conditions  should  be  reproduced.  Hence  the  democratic 
evolution  of  the  national  school.  The  high  school  should  be  a 
school  for  the  people  and  not  a  school  for  certain  privileged 
classes.     All  should  lead  to  a  Miteinanderwollen. 

In  reference  to  the  teaching  of  religion  Natorp  may  be 
logically  forced  to  go  farther  than  he  does,  relying  on  the 
premises  he  does.  Upon  epistemological  grounds  he  concludes 
that  there  can  be  no  transcendental  deity  to  worship.  Hence 
all  intellectual  attempts  to  explain  the  relationship  supposed  to 
exist  between  this  transcendental  being  and  human  beings^ 
i.  e.,  all  dogmatics,  must  necessarily  be  given  up.  Moreover^ 
all  our  conceptions  of  the  deity  are  anthropomorphic,  a  raising 
of  human  characteristics  to  the  n  ^^  power.  It  is  therefore 
really  a  worship  of  humanity.  Following  Schleiermacher,  re- 
ligion is  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  intellect. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  able,  spirited,  and  very  suggestive,, 
and  will  form  a  very  important  landmark  in  the  treatment  of 
civilization's  greatest  problem — education. 

Arthur  Allin 

University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo, 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

PROMOTION   OF    BRIGHT    AND   SLOW   CHILDREN 

The  amount  of  work  apportioned  to  the  year  grades  of  our 
common  schools  is  supposed  to  be  gauged  by  the  ability  of  the 
normal  child.  What  is  the  normal  child  ?  Is  he  the  child  who 
is  not  noticeably  dull,  who  accomplishes  the  year's  work  in  a 
year,  and  who  falls,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  under  the  class  of 
the  majority  of  children?  Without  doubt  in  the  system  of 
yearly  promotions  the  majority  of  children — if  we  are  con- 
cerned with  mere  majority — ^pass  thru  the  year's  work  and 
are  sent  ahead  into  the  next  grade,  and  they  are  all  called 
normal  children,  while  the  few  left-overs  are  abnormal,  are 
slow. 

Are  we  right  in  calling  this  majority  the  normal?  What 
does  it  consist  of  ?  A  number  who  do  the  year's  work  easily, 
a  certain  number  of  unusually  bright  children  who  have  time 
on  their  hands,  and  a  number  who  keep  up  with  difficulty  and 
are  promoted  because  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  them 
go  over  a  whole  year's  work.  Thus  the  "  normal  "  has  to 
borrow  from  the  next  above  and  the  next  below,  if  it  is  to 
coincide  with  the  "  majority,"  which  does  the  year's  work  in 
a  year  under  an  inflexible  system.  In  the  yearly-promotion 
system  it  is  admitted  that  injustice  is  done  to  a  number  of 
children,  but  it  is  said  in  defense  that  "  we  must  arrange  for 
the  normal  child,  for  in  so  doing  we  give  the  majority  its  due." 

If  the  "  normal  "  and  the  "  majority  "  really  coincide,  the 
fact  should  be  brought  out  in  some  more  flexible  system  of 
promotion,  which  allows  the  individual  child  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  his  individual  ability  will  permit.  If  such  is  not 
the  case  then  the  yearly  system  must  fall,  failing  of  the  demo- 
cratic argument  by  which  it  has  hitherto  convinced  the  sus- 
ceptible American  mind.     The  half-year  system,  very  widely 
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adopted,  is  an  improvement  on  the  yearly  system,  allowing  a 
more  frequent  separation  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 

As  this  study  is  based  on  the  results  of  a  year's  trial  of  a 
flexible  promotion  system  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  the  particular  method  made  use  of  in  that 
place.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898-99  the  chil- 
dren in  the  different  grades  were  divided  into  three  groups, 
so  that  each  grade  had  A,  B,  and  C  sections.  The  sections 
did  the  work  of  the  grade  concentrically.  The  B  section  cov- 
ered the  ground  of  the  C  section,  but  worked  more  intensively; 
the  A  section  made  still  more  ramifications  in  a  subject  than 
the  B  section.  For  example,  if  the  study  were  map  geography, 
the  C  section,  composed  of  the  least  advanced  children,  would 
be  given  a  limited  amount  of  work — the  most  important  cities, 
rivers,  etc.;  the  B  section,  not  requiring  so  much  drill,  would 
take  up  the  same  field,  but  in  greater  detail,  and  the  A  section 
in  still  greater  detail.  In  arithmetic  the  C  section  would  work 
on  a  subject  in  its  more  simple  relationships,  or  perhaps  attack 
it  in  objective  form.  The  B  class  would  take  up  the  same 
subject  in  greater  complexity  and  more  abstractly,  possibly. 
The  A  class  would  deal  with  it  in  a  still  more  advanced 
manner. 

When  a  group  in  an  A  section  was  ready  for  the  next  grade 
it  was  transferred  to  the  C  section  of  that  grade,  this  occur- 
ring perhaps  three  times  a  year;  the  other  groups,  if  ready, 
slipping  up  in  the  same  grade  from  the  C  to  the  B  section  and 
from  the  B  to  the  A  section  under  the  same  teacher,  and  doing 
the  further  work  of  the  grade  in  a  more  intensive  manner. 
Beside  the  group  promotions  from  section  to  section,  the  con- 
centric system  admitted  of  individual  promotions  at  any  mature 
time.  The  child,  judged  at  the  teacher's  discretion  to  be  capa- 
ble of  faster  work,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  next 
higher  section,  where  he  found,  not  a  bewildering  field  of  en- 
tirely new  ground,  but  one  of  which  he  already  knew  the  com- 
pass points  and  the  main  highways.  With  this  basis  he  could 
easily  with  industry  enter  upon  the  more  detailed  work  of  that 
section,  which  his  slower  companions,  not  yet  mature  enough 
for  the  advanced  work,  could  not  do.  He  would  not  in  this 
way  "  skip  "  a  section,  but  would  merely  be  placed  in  a  class 
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where  he  could  attack  the  same  subject  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive way. 

Such  a  flexible  promotion  system  approaches  the  individ- 
ualistic ideal,  perhaps  as  nearly  as  school  mechanism,  dealing 
with  masses,  will  permit.  Beside  allowing  more  frequent 
classification  of  the  children  in  general,  and  so  recognizing 
varying  conditions,  it  permits  the  individual  child,  if  bright,  to 
advance  a  section  at  any  time  without  any  special  strain  to 
himself  or  break  in  his  work,  and  if  somewhat  dull,  or  con- 
ditioned by  unfavorable  circumstance,  or  absent  any  length 
of  time,  to  fall  back  a  section  at  a  time,  without  too  great 
discouragement. 

In  other  words,  this  system  of  promotion  retains,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  class  idea  in  modified  form,  which  perhaps  neither 
democracy  would,  nor  finance  could  give  up  at  present,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  so  nearly  approaches  the  individualistic 
idea  as  to  allow  the  teacher  to  break  its  bounds  at  any  time  ac- 
cording to  her  own  judgment. 

Records  were  kept  by  the  teachers  of  the  individual  prog- 
ress of  all  the  children  in  the  Santa  Barbara  schools.  An 
examination  of  these  may  throw  some  light  on  our  ideas  of 
the  "  normal  "  in  its  relation  to  the  "  majority."  Children 
who  entered  late  or  left  school  during  the  year  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  data  presented,  which  deal  with  the  remaining 
835  pupils,  distributed  among  four  schools.  The  normal  chil- 
dren were  supposed  to  make  three  sections  a  year;  that  is,  to  do 
the  prescribed  year's  work  with  healthy  ease.  The  slow  chil- 
dren made  sometimes  no  sections,  sometimes  only  one  section, 
or  perhaps  two.  The  fast  children  made  anywhere  from  four 
to  eight  sections,  thus  accomplishing  in  a  year  the  normal  work 
of  a  year  and  a  third,  a  year  and  two-thirds,  up  to  two  and 
two-thirds  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  children  according  to  the  number  of  sections  accom- 
plished. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  plurality  of  the  children  come  under 
the  heading  "  three  sections,"  but  not  a  majority.  The  369 
so-called  normal  children  are  outbalanced  by  the  466  slow  and 
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fast  children.  Combining  under  "  slow  "  the  children  who 
made  less  than  three  sections  and  under  "  fast "  all  who  made 
over  three  sections,  we  may  see  their  relative  proportion  with 
the  normal  children  who  made  three  sections. 

Slow, 34  per  cent. 

Normal 44  per  cent. 

Fast, 22  per  cent. 

The  inflexible  system  of  yearly  promotions  would  have  done 
justice  to  only  forty- four  per  cent,  of  these  children,  not  even 
to  the  majority,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  while  the  remaining 
fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  children  would,  altho ,  constituting  a 
majority,  have  had  to  suffer  because  they  were  under  a  course 
of  study  planned  primarily  for  normal  children.  But  here 
were  253  children  who  were  allowed  to  advance  one  or  two 
sections  instead  of  being  made  to  go  over  a  whole  year's  work 
again.  Here  were  185  children  who  were  allowed  to  progress 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  instead  of  being  held  down  to  the 
prescribed  work.  Thus  the  system  of  frequent  promotions, 
with  a  possibility  of  individual  promotions  from  section  to 
section  at  any  time,  is  the  one  that  does  justice  not  only  to 
the  majority,  but  to  all. 

In  fact  the  normal  child  should  not  be  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  any  system  of  promotion.  The  non-normal  child 
who  belongs  to  the  majority,  or  at  least  to  a  large  proportion, 
is  crying  for  recognition.  He  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  travel  his  own  pace.  Even  the  normal  child  of  one  year  is 
not  necessarily  the  normal  child  of  another  year.  The  con- 
ditions which  produce  retardation  or  advancement  are  several, 
and  these  may  vary.  The  child's  own  growth  rhythms,  for 
example,  may  put  him  in  a  condition  to  do  normal  work  one 
year  and  less  or  more  than  normal  another  year. 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  attach  to  the  child  ? 
A  record  was  kept  of  each  child  as  to  the  number  of  days  he 
was  absent,  also  as  to  his  health,  his  industry,  and  his  men- 
tality, as  judged  by  the  teacher — a  rough  estimate,  of  course. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  retard- 
ing conditions  which  affected  the  slow  children  and  the  relative 
appearance  of  these  conditions  among  the  normal  and  fast 
children. 

/ 
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Looking  at  the  slow  children  we  find  that  poor  health  cuts 
but  comparatively  little  figure,  and  that  while  lack  of  industry 
and  poor  mentality  are  prominent,  the  most  prevalent  disease 
with  which  these  slow  children  are  affected  is  absence,  and  this 
is  a  striking  fact  which  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  parents, 
who  wonder  why  their  children  are  not  "  promoted."  There 
is  generally  a  combination  of  conditions  affecting  the  children's 
progress.  Still,  in  cases  where  only  a  single  negative  condi- 
tion exists,  absence  heads  the  list.  The  most  common  combina- 
tions are,  in  order,  absence,  lack  of  industry,  and  poor  men- 
tality; absence  and  lack  of  industry;  lack  of  industry  and  poor 
mentality,  and  absence  and  poor  mentality. 

Comparing  the  slow  children  with  the  normal  and  fast  chil- 
dren, we  see  that  there  is  a  steady  falling  off  in  absence  and 
in  the  number  affected  by  lack  of  industry  and  poor  mentality. 
When  negative  qualities  appear  with  the  normal  and  fast  chil- 
dren it  is  generally  singly  and  not  in  combinations,  so  that  they 
are  overbalanced  by  good  qualities.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  the  fast  children  the  especially  industrious  pupil 
is  more  prominent  than  the  especially  bright  pupil,  the  combina- 
tion of  "  industry  good  "  and  "  mentality  normal  "  occurring 
oftener  than  "  mentality  bright  "  and  "  industry  normal." 

The  kindergarten  child  is  always  an  object  of  interest  and 
sometimes  of  dread  to  the  primary  teacher.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  solace  to  know  that  in  these  records  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren show  faster  progress  than  the  children  who  had  not  at- 
/  tended  kindergarten.  In  Santa  Barbara  there  are  public  kin- 
dergartens in  connection  with  all  the  schools,  and  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  entering  school  came  directly  from  the 
kindergarten.  Of  the  children  entering  the  first  grade  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  kinder- 
garten children  made  less  than  three  sections  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not 
attended  kindergarten.  Nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  kindergarten 
children  made  three  sections  to  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  other 
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children,  while  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren made  over  three  sections  to  only  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
others.  In  other  words,  there  were  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  nor- 
mal and  fast  kindergarten  children  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
normal  and  fast  non-kindergarten  children. 

Outside  of  causes  in  the  children  themselves,  there  may  be 
unevenness  in  the  apportionment  of  the  work  of  the  grades 
that  may  vary  the  proportion  of  the  slow,  normal,  and  fast 
children.  A  grouping  of  the  slow,  normal,  and  fast  children 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  gives  the 
following  result. 

1st,  2d,  3d  grades, 

4th,  5th  grades,         .... 

6th,  7th,  8th  grades, 

It  will' be  seen  that  the  slow  children  are  found  most  largely 
in  the  early  primary  grades.  The  proportion  is  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated in  this  case,  due  to  the  fact  that  about  one-quarter 
of  the  entering  children  could  not  speak  English.  In  the  in- 
termediate grades  the  normal  children  stand  out  prominently, 
as  well  as  the  fast  children.  In  the  upper  grammar  grades 
the  proportion  of  slow  children  again  increases  and  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  normal  children  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in 
the  fast  children.  Doubtless  there  must  be  considerable  "  se- 
lection "  going  on  in  the  early  grades,  before  acclimatization 
to  school-life  takes  place.  After  the  weeding-out  process  there 
is  a  tolerably  smooth  path  thru  the  intermediate  grades  before 
the  stiffening  of  the  curriculum  in  the  upper  grades  precipi- 
tously begins.  It  may  be  that  in  the  framing  of  the  course  of 
study  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  adaptation  to  the  child's 
needs.  The  heavy  weight  of  slow  children  in  the  primary 
grades  suggests  that  there  is  a  premature  attempt  to  call  forth 
from  the  child  in  his  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  the  mental 
processes  belonging  to  a  later  period  of  development. 

The  child  of  this  age  is  in  a  period  of  nascent  sense  centers 
and  fundamental  motor  development,  and  his  instincts  to  do 
and  to  perceive  and  to  remember  are  apt  to  be  pushed  aside,  and 
he  is  invited  to  think.     But  he  does  not  want  to  think,  and  so 
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he  is  called  slow.  Again  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  that 
stage  of  development  just  previous  to  the  budding  of  adoles- 
cence is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  with  a  cur- 
riculum adapted  to  it.  Studies  of  adolescence  show  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  lull  in  both  the  physical  and  the  intellectual  life 
just  previous  to  the  bursting  into  adolescent  activity.  It  is  just 
at  this  time,  however,  that  the  school  curriculum  stiffens  rather 
than  relaxes,  and  again  the  slow  pupil  is  in  evidence  to  a  large 
extent. 

In  conclusion:  Even  if  we  knew  enough  to  form  an  ideal 
normal  curriculum  for  the  normal  child,  justice  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  this  alone  for  the  majority,  or  at  least  for  a 
large  proportion,  of  children.  There  are  so  many  and  such 
varying  conditions  in  the  make-up  of  individual  children  that 
those  differing  from  the  normal  will  often  be  more  in  evidence 
than  those  approaching  the  normal.  In  the  meantime,  while 
scientific  child-study  and  neurology  are  studying  general  child- 
tendencies  to  which  the  curriculum  must  be  adapted,  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  is  to  allow  each  child  the  right 
to  traverse  the  present  curriculum  at  a  pace  which  is  normal 
to  himself. 

Caroline  F,  Burk 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Francis  Lieber.     His  life  and  political  philosophy — By  Lewis  R.  Harley,  Ph.  D. 
New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1899.     214  p.     $2.00. 

The  life  of  Francis  Lieber  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how 
the  tyranny,  intolerance,  and  bigotry  of  Europe  contributed  to 
the  strength,  freedom,  and  vigor  of  the  New  World.  Studied 
in  that  light,  his  career  constitutes  in  itself  a  conspicuous, 
because  an  illustrative  and  typical,  fact  in  American  history. 
Here  was  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual  capacity,  with  a  real 
genius  for  letters  and  scientific  attainment,  with  the  noblest 
aspirations  for  his  fatherland,  a  strong  exponent  of  the  new 
Prussia  that  arose  from  the  shame  of  Jena,  a  man  whose  cre- 
ative energy  no  nation  could  afford  to  lose,  fleeing  to  America 
because  he  dared  not  speak  or  act  or  think  in  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  his  native  country.  Thus  the  United  States  was 
enriched  by  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  on  politics 
and  scientific  jurisprudence  of  this  century,  and  was  strength- 
ened by  the  living,  earnest  personal  force  of  a  good  teacher  and 
a  thoro  scholar.  Possibly,  in  interpreting  our  national  his- 
tory during  the  fifty  years  before  the  Civil  War,  we  are  not 
wont'to>take  sufficiently  into  account  the  motive  power  of  the 
men  who  came  from  the  disheartening  struggles  of  the  Old 
World  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  freedom,  ready 
to  stand  here  for  union  as  they  had  stood  at  home  for  a  united 
Germany  and  for  a  fuller  expression  of  national  life. 

Lieber  came  to  America  in  1827.  He  first  won  reputation 
as  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  For  something 
over  twenty  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  during  this  "  Southern  exile  "  he  did  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work,  not  only  conducting  his  regular  college 
classes,  but  writing  his  books  on  Political  ethics,  Legal  and 
political  hermeneutics,  and  Civil  liberty  and  self-government. 
In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  new  chair  of  history  and  political 
science  in  Columbia  College,  but  eight  years  later  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  law  school  of  the  same  university  as  professor 
of  constitutional  history  and  public  law.  This  position  he  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1872.  In  addition  to  the 
volumes  mentioned  above  he  wrote  many  smaller  works,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  particularly  by  his  writings  on  military 
law  and  kindred  subjects. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  modern  teacher 
of  history  in  this  country.  He  taught  history  as  a  vital  subject 
in  days  when  the  ordinary  college  class  either  received  no  in- 
struction in  the  subject  at  all  or  droned  along  thru  dreary 
deserts  of  dates  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  someone  who 
had  facility  in  keeping  his  place  in  the  text-book.  The  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  was  called  to  labor  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1865  the  chair  of  history  in  Columbia 
College  was  abolished,  the  president  announcing  with  all  seri- 
ousness that  the  ''  subjects  embraced  in  the  two  departments 
of  philosophy  and  English,  and  of  history  and  political  science, 
might  be  better  put  into  the  hands  of  a  single  instructor,  with 
a  tutor  to  assist  him,  than  be  disposed  of  as  at  present.  It  is 
quite  doubtful  .  .  .  whether  modern  history  .  .  '.  ought 
to  occupy  any  considerable  space  in  the  teaching  of 
our  colleges."  In  spite  of  such  discouragements  Lieber  suc- 
ceeded as  a  teacher,  and  his  work  undoubtedly  had  great  influ- 
ence in  helping  to  secure  for  history  a  dignified  and  worthy 
position  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Dr.  Harley  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  Lieber's 
life  and  a  clear  exposition  of  his  fundamental  ideas.  It  is  a 
suggestive  book  for  the  history  teacher  of  to-day;  the  career 
of  an  enthusiastic  teacher  is  always  a  source  of  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  earnest  toilers  in  the  same  field  of  work. 

A.  C.  McLaughlin 


NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  fine  piece  of  scholarship,  in  sympathy  with  modern  methods 
and  modern  learning,  is  the  'Encyclopedia  Biblica,  a  critical 
dictionary  of  the  literary,  political,  and  religious  history,  the 
archaeology,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Bible.     The 
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editors  are  Professor  Cheyne  of  Oxford  and  Dr.  J.  Suther- 
land Black.  The  first  volume,  just  issued,  covers  the  topics 
from  A  to  D.  School  and  college  libraries  will  certainly  want 
this  book  of  reference  on  their  shelves  (New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan  Co.,  1899.      1143  p.     $5). The  wide-awake  classi- 

■cal  teacher  will  assuredly  lay  hold  of  Andrew  Lang's  new 
prose  translation  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns.  The  intro- 
ductory essays  are  charming  as  well  as  learned,  and  the  illustra- 
tions quite  perfect  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1899.  255  p.  $2). Mr.  C.  W.  Oman  of  All  Souls,  Ox- 
ford, whose  histories  of  Greece  and  of  England  are  so  well 
and  so  favorably  known,  has  written  a  sketch  called  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  puts  in  a  form  suitable  for 
high-school  use  material  not  otherwise  available  for  that  pur- 
pose  (New  York:  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,   1899.     276  p. 

'$1). Biological  lectures,  i8g8,  from  the  marine  laboratory 

at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  contains  a  number  of  important  special 
papers.  Of  more  general  interest  we  note  particularly  "  The 
structure  of  protoplasm,"  by  Professor  Wilson  of  Columbia, 
and  "  Animal  behavior,"  by  Professor  Whitman  of  Chicago 

(Boston:     Ginn     &     Co.,     1899.     343     p.     $3). Menco 

Stern's  delightfully  told  Geschichten  vom  Rhein  ought  to 
reach  the  young  students  of  German  everywhere  ( New  York : 

American    Book    Co.,    1899.     272   p.). President    David 

Starr  Jordan  has  shown  most  exceptional  capacity  for  story- 
telling to  children,  and  his  collection  known  as  The  book  of 
Knight  and  Barbara  has  a  charm  and  a  strength  which  are  most 

unusual  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.     265  p.). 

Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  made  an  attractive  presentation  of  Shaks- 
pere's  English  history  in  his  Story  of  English  kings  according 
to  Shakespeare  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.     272 

p.). The  Home  Reading  Books  Series  has  just  received  an 

addition  of  uncommonly  good  workmanship  in  Professor  E.  S. 
Holden's  Family  of  the  sun  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1899.     252  p.     60  cents). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

Educational    Uni-  ^^^  events  regarding  the  much-needed  and 

fication  in  New  long  hoped-for  unification  of  the  two  conflict- 
York  State  .  . 

ing  educational   departments   in   New   York 

State,  which  have  taken  place  since  Governor  Roosevelt's  ad- 
visory commission  reported  early  in  January,  are  either  amus- 
ing or  distressing  according  to  one's  point  of  view.  The  ad- 
visory commission,  it  will  be  recalled,  by  unanimous  vote 
recommended  genuine  unification  under  a  chief  executive  officer 
to  be  designated  chancellor,  whose  powers,  tenure,  and  salary 
should  be  such  as  to  make  the  office  one  worthy  of  the  best- 
equipped  educational  administrator  in  the  country.  On  a  few 
points  of  detail,  notably  the  manner  in  which  the  first  chancellor 
should  be  chosen,  the  commission  were  not  of  one  mind,  and  in 
their  report  they  frankly  stated  their  dififering  views  and  gave 
the  reasons  for  each.  This  candor  added  greatly  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  report,  and  should  have  protected  the  com- 
missioners, who  performed  an  arduous  and  thankless  task 
gratuitously,  from  the  despicably  mean  reflections  upon  their 
motives  which  interested  editors  immediately  began  to  print. 
For  one  thing,  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  at  least  four  of  the  seven  commissioners,  as  well  as 
most  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  were  candidates  for 
office  under  the  proposed  unification  act.  Then,  those  who 
were  not  candidates  for  office  were  either  for  tomahawking  all 
private  and  parochial  schools  or  they  were  conspiring  to  put 
the  school  system  into  politics !  Before  these  alarming  reports. 
were  fairly  afloat,  they  were  followed  by  the  puzzling  state- 
ment that  the  machine  politicians  were  both  favoring  the  politi- 
cal control  of  the  schools  and  fighting  the  measure  which,  as 
asserted,  would  plunge  the  schools  into  politics.  The  lay  ob- 
server, when  he  tried  to  reduce  all  these  conflicting  stories  to  a 
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coherent  tale,  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  someone  had 
blundered. 

It  was  naturally  supposed  that  no  matter  what  the  wicked 
politicians  said  about  unification,  the  good  Regents  would  cer- 
tainly favor  it.  Time  and  time  again  their  representatives  had 
spoken  in  its  behalf,  and  they  had  shown  clearly  how  necessary 
it  was.  Formal  resolutions  favoring  unification  had  been  sol- 
emnly adopted  by  the  good  Regents.  The  Governor's  ad- 
visory commission  was  appointed  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
which  in  its  original  form  was  drawn  by  a  good  Regent  and 
introduced  by  him  in  the  last  university  convocation.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  recommended  precisely  what  the  good 
Regents  had  always  been  contending  for,  the  unification  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  and  the  election  of  the  chief 
educational  executive  by  the  good  Regents  rather  than,  as  now, 
by  the  wicked  legislature  which  chooses  the  good  Regents. 
The  one  point  of  divergence  was  that  the  commission  proposed 
that  the  first  chancellor  should  be  appointed  by  the  partly-good 
Governor  and  not  by  the  good  Regents.  The  commissioners, 
in  their  frank  way,  gave  their  reason  for  this.  It  was  that 
the  partly-good  Governor  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  inter- 
departmental controversy  which  had  led  up  to  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  legislation,  while  the  good  Regents  had  de- 
scended into  the  sawdust  of  struggle.  They  had  even,  in 
their  goodness,  and  always  with  a  good  motive  and  for  a  good 
end,  "  said  things  "  about  teachers  and  students  of  education 
who  ventured,  while  conceding  their  goodness,  to  differ  with 
their  judgment  as  to  this  unification.  At  this  the  thoughtless 
teachers  and  students  of  education  had  simply  smiled.  Then 
the  good  Regents  "  said  more  things  "  about  them,  now  using 
language  which  they  had  usually  reserved  for  wicked  legis- 
latures. The  commissioners,  wise  in  their  generation,  noted  all 
this  and  quietly  provided  that  the  naming  of  the  first  chan- 
cellor should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  more  judicially  minded 
officer  than  any  one  of  the  more  discursive  of  the  good  Regents 
had  shown  himself  to  be. 

This  recommendation  gave  great  offense  to  the  good  Re- 
gents, and  they  met  to  ascertain  why  their  goodness  was  not 
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more  widely  appreciated.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
stumbHng-block  was  their  executive  officer,  who, — active^ 
energetic,  forceful,  suggestive, — developed  the  friction  which 
nature  attaches  to  all  motion.  No  motion,  no  friction.  This 
executive  officer  was  thereupon  advised  that  in  view  of  his 
health,  impaired  by  undue  responsibility  and  overwork,  and  in 
view  of  the  complicated  "  situation,"  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  resign  and  to  accept  a  less  conspicuous  and  less  burdensome 
post.  This  suggestion  was  made  by  the  good  Regent  whose 
heart  sank  most  when  he  read  these  words  in  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  commission :  "  A  Regent  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  of  chancellor."  So  the  executive  officer  resigned^ 
But  the  good  Regents  had  forgotten  one  detail.  This  executive 
officer  had  both  discovered  them  and  done  every  iota  of  the 
work  of  which  their  goodness  sometimes  permitted  them  to 
boast.  Twelve  years  ago  the  good  Regents  slumbered  softly 
in  a  corner  of  the  Capitol.  They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they 
spin.  Melvil  Dewey  woke  them  up,  and  made  them — all  but 
the  goodness;  that  was  ex-ofhcio.  So  in  losing  Melvil  Dewey 
they  lost,  not  the  stumbling-block  to  more  complete  recogni- 
tion of  their  goodness,  but  the  very  reason  for  their  existence. 
Partial  recognition  of  what  they  had  lost  was  shown  by  the 
good  Regents  when  they  designated  James  Russell  Parsons^ 
Melvil  Dewey's  able  and  loyal  lieutenant,  as  his  successor;  but 
the  fact  that  the  recognition  was  but  partial  is  shown  by  the 
attitude  which  some  of  the  good  Regents  have  assumed  toward 
the  new  executive  and  his  freedom  of  action. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  and  of  other  things  too  tedious  to 
enumerate,  the  good  Regents  determined  that  unification,  their 
once-pet  project,  must  be  defeated.  It  was  full  of  politics,  of 
chicane.  It  substituted  wickedness  for  goodness.  All  who- 
were  connected  with  it  or  in  any  way  interested  in  it  were  bad, 
designing  persons.  So  the  good  Regents  who  were  editors 
said  these  things.  And  the  people  laughed.  The  goodness  of 
the  good  Regents  was  finally  appreciated. 

Meanwhile,  the  wicked  legislature  is  considering  unification- 
according  to  its  necessarily  poor  and  imperfect  lights. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  innovations  which 
tern  we  owe  to  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the  in- 

troduction of  the  so-called  quarter  system,  by 
which  lectures  and  laboratories  are  available  thruout  the 
year,  each  academic  year  being  divided  into  four  quarters. 
The  quarter  in  this  way  becomes  the  academic  unit  instead  of 
the  term  or  the  year.  The  continuous  sessions  of  some  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  summer  sessions  of  many  of  the  uni- 
versities are  manifest  approximations  to  the  quarter  system. 
It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  what  experience  with  the 
quarter  system  shows.  President  Harper  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  this  question  in  his  statement  made  at  the  last  Chicago 
University  convocation.     His  words  were  these: 

Has  the  so-called  quarter  system  justified  itself  in  the  University  of 
Chicago?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  turn  upon  the  extent  to  which 
students  have  availed  themselves  of  its  peculiar  advantages.  The  facts  of 
one  year  will,  perhaps,  serve  as  illustration.  Of  the  2959  different  students 
in  residence  during  the  year  1898-99,  49  per  cent,  were  present  during  one 
quarter,  21  per  cent,  were  present  during  two  quarters,  6  per  cent,  were 
present  during  four  quarters,  and  24  per  cent,  were  present  during  three 
quarters.  This  means  that  only  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance  were 
orthodox  students  ;  that  is,  students  doing  three-quarters  of  work.  Seventy- 
six  per  cent,  took  advantage  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  quarter  system. 
These  facts  answer  very  definitely  the  question  whether  or  not  the  system 
adapts  itself  to  the  needs  of  students.  There  may  be  other  and  equally 
important  questions  involved.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  from  the  stu- 
dent point  of  view  the  system  had  approved  itself.  The  fact  that  other 
large  institutions  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  that  still  others,  like  Columbia, 
are  considering  it,  is  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  difficulties  which  may 
be  involved,  the  advantages  are  of  a  sufficiently  strong  character  to  warrant 
at  least  the  consideration  of  its  adoption.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that 
of  the  2959  students  in  attendance  last  year,  at  least  one-half  enjoyed 
advantages  as  a  result  of  the  quarter  system  which  would  otherwise  not 
have  been  open  to  them. 


We  are  not  a  little  interested  in  an  advertise- 
Notes  and  News  ment  which  reaches  us  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  important  addition  to  the  educational  re- 
sources of  Chicago,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  the  Chicago  School  of  Psychology  (Incorpo- 
rated), some  of  the  many  attractions  and  advantages  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  advertise- 
ment: 
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SHEEPSKIN   DIPLOMA 

Every  mail  course  student  who  passes  a  successful  examination  receives 
on^  of.  our  handsome  sheepskin,  steel-engraved  diplomas,  14x18  inches  in 
size.     This  entitles  the  holder  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Psychology. 

SUCCESS 

Our  students  are  successful  and  make  from  two  hundred  dollars  upward  a 
month  with  ease,  and  one  of  our  graduates  is  already  making  five  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  There  is  room  in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  every 
-civilized  country  of  the  globe  for  one  or  more  of  our  students. 

PERSONAL   COURSE 

Our  personal  course  lasts  two  weeks  and  commences  on  the  first  day  of 
•every  month.  Our  Daily  Clinic  averages  over  twenty  patients.  We  have 
the  best  equipped  school  of  Psychology  in  the  world.  Satisfy  yourself  of 
this  fact  by  writing  for  particulars  about  school  and  mail  courses,  private 
treatment,  etc. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  very  few  of  the  best  pupils 
of  Professor  James  at  Harvard,  Professor  Cattell  at  Columbia, 
or  Professor  Dewey  at  Chicago  are  at  the  moment  reaping  an 
income  of  $5000  a  month  from  their  investment  in  psychology, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  diploma  of  no  one  of  them 
measures  just  14  by  18  inches.  The  Chicago  School  of  Psy- 
chology has  obvious  advantages,  diplomatic  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic. 


.  Perhaps  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  answer  the  many  in- 
quiries which  reach  us  as  to  the  disposition  finally  made  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  of  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  City  Superintendent,  is  to  reprint  the  following  paragraph : 

The  latest  performance  of  the  Tammany  Board  of  Education,  in  regard 
to  Superintendent  Maxwell's  annual  report,  fixes  the  brand  of  "  masto- 
donic  "  upon  its  majority  more  indelibly  than  ever.  Not  daring  to  persist 
in  their  policy  of  suppression,  the  Tammany  members  have  \'Oted  to  pub- 
lish the  report,  but  to  prefix  to  it  the  reply  which  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Board  has  made  to  the  Superintendent's  strictures  upon  the  Brooklyn  com- 
mittee system.  Of  course  this  reply  has  no  claim  whatever  to  a  place  in  the 
report,  and  its  presence  there  will  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  call 
renewed  attention  to  the  strictures  which  it  seeks  in  vain  to  refute.  In 
fact,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  began  their  opposition  to  the  superin- 
tendent's utterances,  the  Tammany  members  have  been  doing  their  utmost 
to  call  public  attention  to  what  he  said  and  thus  to  secure  a  far  wider  read- 
ing than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  any  other  way.  They  have,  as  it 
were,  mounted  into  a  high  tower,  armed  with  a  big  bell,  ringing  it  furiously 
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at  intervals  and  shouting  to  the  assembled  crowd  :  "  See  what  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  says  of  us  !  He  says  our  system  is  full  of  politics  and 
all  sorts  of  uncleanness  and  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  so  afraid 
the  people  will  believe  him  that  we  are  going  to  suppress  his  report."  Of 
course,  the  inevitable  result  has  been  to  raise  a  clamor  for  the  report,  with 
the  result  of  making  every  man,  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  follow  the  argu- 
ments, believe  that  the  superintendent  was  right  in  all  that  he  said,  and 
merely  did  his  duty  in  saying  it. — New  York  Evening  Post,  December  14^ 
1899. 


....  Some  good  temperance  people  seem  to  be  greatly  exercised  over 
the  experiments  of  Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  on  alcohol, 
reported  last  week  to  the  Chemical  Society.  It  is  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  real  importance  to  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  whether  or 
not  alcohol  can  be  assimilated  as  food.  That  it  is  a  poison,  also,  to  use  a 
very  definite  word,  and  does  a  very  great  injury  to  the  system,  is  much 
more  patent.  All  the  evil  that  Professor  Atwater's  investigation  can  do  is 
to  the  use  and  sale  of  text-books  which  have,  without  evidence  from  experi- 
ment, asserted  that  it  cannot  to  any  degree  be  assimilated.  It  was  a  reck- 
less and  unwarranted  assertion,  and  its  refutation  will  only  do  good  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  putting  temperance  where  it  belongs,  and  clearing 
out  untenable  rubbish. —  The  Independent,  January  18,  1900. 


The  gentle  charm  and  delicate  refinement  which  charac- 
terize the  Chicago  board  of  education  have  been  again  evi- 
denced. At  the  meeting  of  February  7,  Mr.  Keating,  having" 
returned — temporarily  at  least — from  his  Fenian  raid  on  text- 
books of  history  which  refrain  from  insulting  England  and 
the  English,  made  certain  of  his  presence  by  this  soft  interrup- 
tion when  a  fellow-member  requested  Superintendent  Andrews 
to  explain  the  facts  in  connection  with  a  pending  proposal  to 
issue  licenses  to  some  persons  who  had  failed  in  the  examina- 
tions : 

"  I  object  to  his  [Superintendent  Andrews]  being  heard. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  opinions  he  has  expressed 
already  about  this  case.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  allow 
an  employee  of  this  board  to  express  his  antagonism  to  his 
employers." 

This  seems  to  put  Chicago  ahead  of  New  York  in  the  excit- 
ing educational  contest  between  them. 
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The  significant  news  comes  from  Great  Britain  that  during 
the  present  session  the  women's  colleges  thruout  the  country- 
are  filled  to  overflowing.  This  is  as  true  of  the  younger  insti- 
tutions as  of  the  older  ones. 


Under  date  of  February  5,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  announced  the  unanimous 
selection  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1900 
and  July  7-13  as  the  dates.  This  decision  has  only  been  de- 
layed so  long  because  of  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  regarding  rates  for  transporta- 
tion. These  negotiations  were  satisfactorily  concluded  on 
January  31,  and  the  executive  committee  acted  at  once.  The 
decision  in  favor  of  Charleston  has  been  inevitable,  in  view  of 
the  overwhelming  preference  of  the  board  of  directors  as  ex- 
pressed at  Los  Angeles,  ever  since  the  committee  visited 
Charleston  in  October  last  and  saw  for  themselves  the  extent  of 
the  preparations  which  were  even  then  under  way.  The  comr 
mittee  point  out  that  in  the  judgment  of  leading  Southern  edu- 
cators and  leaders  of  opinion,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  the  South  will  be  the  greatest  possible 
stimulus  to  the  new  educational  and  industrial  movement  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  This  of  itself  ought  to  induce  a  large 
attendance  of  representative  educators  from  the  North  and 
West. 

But  the  task  of  making  the  meeting  a  success  will  fall  chiefly 
upon  the  South.  Of  late  years  the  Association  membership 
from  the  South  has  increased  rapidly,  the  maximum  being 
reached  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1898,  when  the  attendance 
from  the  South  Atlantic  States  was  1146  and  that  from  the 
South  Central  States  1588,  or  2734  in  all.  These  figures 
make  the  prediction  that  there  will  be  6000  Southern  teachers 
at  Charleston  seem  not  extravagant.  No  announcement  as  to 
the  program  has  yet  been  made. 
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STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE   CENTURY^ 

Imagination  and  feeling  increasingly  bear  the  brunt  of 
shaping  human  opinion  and  human  conduct.  Intelligence 
does  its  organizing  work  and  then  disappears  below  the 
surface.  Much  of  life  goes  on  without  its  active  co-operation, 
just  as  many  of  our  mental  reactions,  first  organized  in  the 
brain,  come  to  be  carried  on  thru  the  spinal  cord  alone. 
When  we  stop  to  think,  we  realize  that  a  century  is  of  human 
making,  a  purely  arbitrary  division  of  time.  Century  might 
have  been  the  name  given  to  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period, 
twenty  years  or  two  hundred,  without  doing  violence  to  any- 
thing save  present  associations.  The  limits  of  a  century  are 
wholly  imaginary.  The  skies  do  not  change  when  a  century 
is  ushered  in,  or  the  thunders  roll  when  it  passes  out.  A  cen- 
tury begins  and  ends  as  noiselessly  and  as  unperceived  as  any 
moment  which  glides  from  the  future  into  the  past.  Imagina- 
tion, however,  gives  to  the  century  an  objective  reality,  and 
feeling  welds  our  thoughts  to  it.  The  arbitrary  period  of  time 
which  it  covers,  and  the  events  which  happen  in  that  period, 
come  to  have  for  us  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  or  of  recipro- 
cal dependence.  We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  that  feeling. 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  Attila  charging  upon  the  Western  Empire 
in  a  century  called  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  fifth,  or  Louis 
XVI.  losing  his  head  in  the  eighth  century  instead  of  the 
eighteenth,  or  Columbus  discovering  America  in  the  twentieth. 

'  An    Address   delivered    before    the    Department  of    Superintendence   of   the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  27,  1900. 
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We  do  well  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  spell  of  these  mental 
creations,  and  to  learn,  as  Macaulay  somewhere  said,  to  know 
our  centuries.  But  who  can  know  the  nineteenth  century? 
Development  so  rapid,  changes  so  startling,  inventions  so  un- 
dreamed of,  crowd  each  other  in  a  whirl  of  confusing  images 
when  we  try  to  picture  this  century  and  to  note  its  salient  facts. 
It  is  the  century  of  Napoleon  and  of  Lincoln,  of  Hegel  and  of 
Darwin,  of  Goethe  and  of  Kipling,  of  Bessemer  and  of  Rocke- 
feller. More  leaders  of  enterprise  and  more  captains  of  in- 
dustry have  appeared  during  this  one  hundred  years  than  in 
all  previous  recorded  history.  The  average  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  of  human  efficiency  has  been  raised  to  a  point,  in  the 
United  States  certainly,  which  a  few  hundred  years  ago  would 
have  entailed  notoriety,  and  perhaps  distinction.  Prosperity 
and  querulousness,  desire  and  happiness,  have  all  multiplied 
together.     How  can  all  this  be  interpreted  ? 

The  wisest  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  The  nineteenth 
century  is  pre-eminently  the  period  of  individual  liberty — 
political,  religious,  intellectual,  industrial;  and  its  manifold 
triumphs  and  achievements  are  due  to  the  large  opportunities 
which  have  been  granted  to  individual  initiative  and  to  indi- 
vidual expression.  The  greatness,  the  shortcomings,  and  the 
contradictions  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  alike  due  to  this. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mankind  discovered  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  individual  rather  late,  and  that,  when  discov- 
ered, this  significance  was  variously  interpreted.  Man's  early 
institutions  and  his  law,  based  as  they  were  on  kinship,  took 
the  family,  bound  together  by  tie  of  blood,  as  the  unit.  The 
individual  was  of  very  secondary  importance.  The  horde,  the 
tribe,  the  state  were  successive  aggregations  of  families,  or, 
perhaps  better,  a  larger  family.  The  interest,  the  ambition, 
the  vengeance  of  the  group  or  community  controlled  each  indi- 
vidual's acts  and,  in  large  measure,  his  opinions  and  his 
thoughts.  Under  such  circumstances  education  could  only  be 
tribal  or  ethnic  in  its  aims  and  in  its  forms.  It  sought  to  re- 
produce a  type,  not  to  develop  a  capacity. 

The  journey  during  the  history  of  civilization  from  this 
point  of  view  to  one  from  which  the  individual  is  himself  of 
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importance,  is  a  long  and  arduous  one.  Of  representative  an- 
cient thinkers  the  Sophists,  the  Cynics,  and  the  Stoics  alone 
championed  the  cause  of  the  individual  as  such,  and  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  meaning  of  individualism  was  most  im- 
perfect. The  Sophist  hope  that  a  man  could  spin  a  web  of 
successful  and  useful  existence  out  of  the  shadowy  contents  of 
his  own  perceptions,  was  dashed  once  and  for  all  by  Socrates. 
The  Cynic  revolt  against  social  order  and  convention  is  typi- 
fied by  Diogenes  with  lantern  and  with  tub.  The  Stoic  out- 
look was  a  broader  one,  but  it  in  turn  was  shut  in  by  the  mas- 
sive height  of  an  omnipresent,  overruling  law,  before  which 
man  could  only  seek  virtue  thru  stern  resignation.  The  clew 
suggested  by  the  master-mind  of  Aristotle,  by  which  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  the  limitations  of  individualism  might  be  made 
known,  was  not  fully  followed  up  for  centuries.  Yet  from  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ  onwards  philosophy  was  increas- 
ingly becoming  not  only  the  science  of  human  conduct,  but  the 
art  of  human  living;  and  individualism  was  necessarily  the 
gainer.  How  shall  a  man  live, to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue, 
was  the  question  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  moralists 
pressed  home  upon  each  individual  listener  with  tremendous 
force.  Then  Christianity  came,  with  its  teaching  of  the 
equality  of  every  human  soul  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
Here,  at  last,  individualism  seemed  to  have  found  a  secure 
foundation.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  its  charter  and 
its  moral  guide.  A  man's  salvation  depended  upon  himself 
alone.  Speedily,  however,  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  old  habit 
of  setting  hard  and  fast  limits  for  the  individual  asserted  itself. 
Christianity  grew  rapidly  into  an  elaborate  system  of  doctrine 
to  be  held  in  its  entirety  semper,  ubique,  ah  omnibus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  jurists  were  elaborating  a  system  of 
personal  rights,  which  was  destined  to  afford  individualism  a 
new  foot-hold  and  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  Eu- 
ropean society.  Superficially,  then,  individualism  was 
checked  by  a  body  of  doctrine,  uniformly  prescribed,  which 
guided  faith  and  practice;  under  the  surface,  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  individual  continued  to  develop  slowly.  Edu- 
cation took  on  the  form  of  the  superficial  appearance  of  uni- 
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formity,  and  for  centuries  the  Western  world  continued 
steadily  to  uncoil  itself  in  constantly  widening  circles,  but  still 
in  circles.  At  length,  the  inner  contradiction  between  the  two 
great  elements  of  mediaeval  civilization  asserted  itself  and  the 
crash  came.  With  the  mocking  jests  of  Rabelais,  the  caustic 
wit  of  Montaigne,  the  masculine  fervor  of  Luther,  pent-up  in- 
dividualism hurled  itself  against  the  bars  which  confined  it.  It 
broke  thru,  now  here  and  now  there,  and  rushed  headlessly 
hither  and  yon,  searching  for  escape.  It  tried  mysticism  in 
religion  as  a  relief  from  the  clanking  chains  of  dogma,  and 
absolutism  in  politics  as  a  protection  from  its  nearest  foes. 
Meanwhile,  the  crushing  force  of  ancient  tradition  asserted 
itself  with  dogged  determination.  But  it  was  too  late;  the 
long  checked  desire  for  a  freedom  which  was  too  often  inter- 
preted as  anarchy,  and  for  a  liberty  which  in  its  newness  ap- 
peared to  mean  license,  could  not  be  controlled.  In  its  name 
the  persistent  Anglo-Saxon  challenged  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  after  two  centuries  worked  himself  substantially  free  from 
the  old  forms  of  bondage.  The  more  passionate  and  quick- 
moving  Celt  had  to  wait  longer,  but  he  acted  more  quickly. 
In  the  dramatic  horrors  and  sublimities  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  gained  his  immediate  end  at  the  risk  of  losing  every 
precious  possession  of  the  race. 

The  smoke  of  the  French  Revolution  hung  over  Europe 
when  the  nineteenth  century  opened.  As  it  gradually  cleared 
away  it  became  obvious  that  the  successful  struggle  of  indi- 
vidualism for  recognition  was  almost  over,  but  that  the  results 
were  to  be  worked  out  by  argument,  not  by  anarchy.  The 
century  soon  to  close  records  what  happened. 

Education,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  always  borne  the  im- 
press of  the  civilization  whose  product  it  was.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  the  demand  of  individ- 
ualisni  for  representation  in  the  schools  has  been  heard,  now 
earnest  and  rea.sonable,  now  passionate  and  incoherent.  Poli- 
tics and  religion  so  far  overshadowed  education  in  importance 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  there  was  any  wide-spread  recog- 
nition of  the  close  relation  in  which  education  stood  to  them. 
On  this  matter  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries 
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brought  great  light,  and  there  was  new  hope  for  the  schools. 
False  and  partial  as  we  must  hold  much  of  the  French  and 
English  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be,  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  credited  with  having  convinced  the  world  that  a 
fundamental  principle  bound  together  rational  progress  in  poli- 
tics, in  religion,  and  in  education.  To  this  conviction  the 
nineteenth  century  has  clung  most  tenaciously.  The  result 
has  been  an  unexampled  and  dazzling  expansion  of  educational 
endeavor  and  accomplishment. 

When  the  century  opened  Rousseau  had  been  dead  nearly 
twenty-three  years.  Pestalozzi  had  just  left  Stanz  for  Burg- 
dorf,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  was  crying  ecstatically,  "  The 
child  is  right;  he  will  not  have  anything  come  between  nature 
and  himself."  Froebel,  an  introspective  youth  of  nineteen, 
was  at  Jena,  at  that  moment  the  very  center  of  the  productive 
activity  of  German  thought.  Reinhold  had  been  expounding 
the  new  gospel  according  to  Kant  there,  and  Fichte  had  only 
recently  been  expelled  while  trying  to  interpret  it.  Then  and 
there  Froebel,  as  he  himself  said,  began  to  know  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Wieland.  Hegel,  too,  was  at  Jena. 
His  Lehrjahrc  were  behind  him,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  he 
was  nearly  ready  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  masters. 
.The  lecture  programs  of  the  University  of  Jena,  as  has  been 
said,  at  that  time  fairly  "  dripped  "  philosophy.  Herbart,  who 
had  been  one  of  Fichte's  pupils  at  Jena  a  few  years  earlier,  was 
still,  at  twenty-four,  studying  and  giving  private  instruction. 
These  five  men — Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Hegel,  and 
Herbart — were  to  give  to  nineteenth-century  education  most 
of  its  philosophical  foundation  and  not  a  few  of  its  methods. 
From  them  have  come  the  main  influences  which  have  shaped 
education  for  a  hundred  years. 

Each  one  of  the  five  plead  in  his  way  for  the  value  of  the 
individual.  Rousseau,  with  no  institutional  sense  and  no  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  history,  exclaimed,  "  O  man,  con- 
centrate thine  existence  within  thyself,  and  thou  wilt  no  longer 
be  miserable.  Thy  liberty,  thy  power,  extend  only  as  far  as 
thy  natural  forces,  and  no  farther.  All  the  rest  is  but  slavery, 
illusion,   prestige."      Pestalozzi,    whose   intellect   never   quite 
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caught  up  with  his  emotions,  was  really  neglecting  the  indi- 
vidual by  his  method  of  trying  to  care  for  him.  Froebel  and 
Hegel  saw  far  deeper.  They  knew  the  meaning  of  institu- 
tions, of  thought-relations,  of  development,  both  inner  and 
outer.  They  taught  the  individual  as  a  Gliedganzes,  a  whole 
and  yet  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  so  gave  us  our  truest  view 
of  individualism  in  education.  Herbart's  individualism  was 
hard  and  mechanical,  tho'  his  doctrine  of  apperception  gave 
promise  of  something  better  and  more  vital. 

These  men,  then,  projected  individualism  into  contemporary 
educational  theory.  They  had  hosts  of  disciples  in  many 
lands,  and  the  movement  grew  apace.  It  needed,  however, 
the  touch  of  practice  to  make  it  genuinely  real.  This  came 
after  1848,  the  line  which  divides  the  century  into  two  parts, — 
the  earlier  part  dominated  by  thought,  with  spirits  like  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Emerson  as  its  exponents,  the 
later  dominated  by  action  with  Lincoln,  Gladstone,  and  Bis- 
marck as  exemplars.  In  1848  the  individual  gained  the  foot- 
hold which  he  had  struggled  for,  but  lost,  in  the  haste  of  1789. 

The  pressure  from  practical  life  followed.  The  old  educa- 
tional material  and  the  traditional  educational  methods  were 
attacked  with  greater  frequency  and  with  greater  vigor,  as  not 
adapted  to  modern  needs.  The  ancient  languages  and  the 
civilizations  they  embalmed  were  denounced  as  fetishes.  The 
world's  philosophy  was  nonsense;  its  art  was  archaic;  its  litera- 
ture pedantic  and  overlaid  with  form.  Straightway  altars 
were  erected  to  new  and  unfamiliar  gods;  before  all  to  that 
product  of  the  human  understanding  called  science,  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  with  a  humor  quite  unconscious,  defined  as 
partially-unified  knowledge.  The  new  spirit  exulted  in  its 
freedom.-  It  accomplished  much;  it  ignored  much.  In  a 
thousand  ways  it  impressed  itself  on  life,  on  literature,  and  on 
art.  Education  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Nothing  was 
sacred.  No  subject  of  study,  no  method  of  teaching  was 
imniime.  Old  institutions  of  learning  were  too  slow  to  move 
and  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  conditions.  New  ones  were 
invented,  created,  set  in  motion.  Wealth,  public  and  private, 
poured  out  like  water  to  make  possible  and  to  sustain  these  new 
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types  of  school.  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  endless  list  of  subjects  now  found  to  be  worthy 
of  study. 

This  great,  world-wide  movement  justified  itself  for  the 
time  by  its  results.  Commerce,  industry,  and  invention  multi- 
plied apace.  The  forces  of  nature  were  commanded  thru 
being  obeyed.  Education  had  become  democratic,  and  was 
ready  to  offer  training  in  preparation  for  any  calling.  The 
traditional  list  of  learned  professions  was  increased  by  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  and  a  dozen  more.  Early  and  complete 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  appropriate  career  was 
hailed  as  the  new  educational  ideal  before  which  all  else  must 
give  way.  In  consequence,  the  hasty  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  not  only  methods  of  procedure  in  education,  but  the  sole 
principles  upon  which  to  proceed,  could  be  learned  by  the  study 
of  the  infant  mind  and  the  infant  body.  Upon  this  as  a  basis 
a  superstructure  of  educational  theory  and  practice  was 
erected,  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  that  arch- 
Philistine,  Rousseau.  All  that  had  been  was  wasteful,  mis- 
leading, wrong,  not  on  its  merits,  but  simply  because  it  had 
been.  The  progress  of  the  race  in  civilization  was  explained 
as  having  taken  place  in  spite  of  men's  ideals,  not  because  of 
them;  and  it  was  therefore  rejected  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  of  information.  Individualism  had  not  only  won  a  great 
victory,  but  apparently  its  opponents  were  annihilated. 

This  new  philosophy,  however,  had  not  established  itself 
without  a  protest,  and  as  this  type  of  individualism  became 
more  and  more  extreme  in  its  claims,  the  protest  grew  louder 
and  more  earnest.  Could  the  crowded  centuries  of  the  human 
past  teach  us  nothing?  Were  the  art  of  Phidias  and  of 
Raphael,  the  verse  of  Homer  and  of  Dante,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  of  Kant,  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  law  and  of 
constitutional  government,  all  to  depend  for  their  educational 
meaning  and  value  upon  the  carefully  noted  actions  and 
preferences  of  the  unformed  infant  in  its  cradle?  The  humor 
of  the  situation  revealed  itself,  and  the  reaction  set  in. 

Individualism  had  gone  too  far.  In  the  effort  of  forming 
its  fullest  flower,  it  had  torn  itself  up  by  the  roots.     History 
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did  mean  something  after  all;  and  environment  was  discov- 
ered to  be  a  thing-  of  three  dimensions,  not  of  two  only.  Re- 
flection succeeded  to  controversy.  Meanwhile  the  new 
sciences  of  nature  had  themselves  been  studying  embryology 
and  heredity.  These  words  took  on  new  meanings.  The  in- 
dividual was  seen  to  be  a  product  as  well  as  a  producer. 
Product  of  what  ?  Of  all  that  man  had  thought  and  done,  and 
of  his  own  infinitesimal  self.  But  if  this  were  true,  then  what 
of  education  ?  Obviously,  the  defenders  of  the  new  must  shift 
their  ground  and  retreat  from  the  untenable  position  of  Rous- 
seau to  the  impregnable  fortress,  Gliedganzes,  of  Froebel,  of 
Hegel,  and  of  all  philosophical  teachers  of  evolution.  This 
change  has  been  made,  and  as  the  century  closes  the  soundest 
educational  philosophy  the  world  over  teaches  that  the  indi- 
vidual alone  is  nothing,  but  that  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
a  society  and  of  a  race  is  everything.  Selfhood,  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  entering  into  the  life-history  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race,  is  now  put  in  the  high  place  which  was 
about  to  be  rashly  filled  by  Selfishness.  True  individualism, 
which  would  enrich  the  life  of  each  with  the  possessions  of  all, 
is  well-nigh  supreme,  and  sham  individualism,  which  would  set 
every  man's  hand  against  his  fellow,  is  disposed  of,  let  us  hope 
forever.  Education  rests  securely  upon  the  continuous  his- 
tory of  man's  civilization,  and  looks  to  the  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual for  guidance  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  him  to 
his  inheritance,  but  not  for  knowledge  of  what  that  inherit- 
ance is. 

Every  conception  of  this  nineteenth  century,  educational  as 
well  as  other,  has  been  cross-fertilized  by  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. In  whichever  direction  we  turn  we  meet  that  doctrine 
or  some  one  of  its  manifold  implications.  We  have  incorpo- 
rated it  into  educational  theory  and  have  thereby  shed  a  flood 
of  light  upon  problems  hitherto  dark.  Evolution  has  assisted, 
mightily  in  that  interpretation  of  individualism  which  I  have 
just  defended.  It  has  bound  the  universe  together  by  homo- 
geneous law,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  all,  both  physical  and 
social,  have  become  far  clearer  and  more  definite.     But  much 
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remains  to  be  done  in  applying  the  teachings  of  evolution  in 
actual  plans  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  application  is 
going  on,  however,  all  around  us  and  without  cessation,  and 
is  the  cause  of  not  a  little  of  the  existing  educational  inquiry 
and  unrest.  Our  schools  have  shed  one  shell  and  the  other  is 
not  yet  grown.  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics,  of  language,  of  history,  and  of  the  natural 
sciences.  We  halt  often  between  the  logical  and  the  psycho- 
logical order,  failing  to  appreciate  that  evolution  gives  a  place 
to  each.  The  logical  order  is  the  order  of  proof,  of  demon- 
stration; the  psychological  order  is  the  order  of  discovery,  of 
learning.  Children  do  not  learn  logically;  they  come  later  to 
see  logical  relations  in  what  they  have  learned.  The  well- 
equipped  teacher  knows  both  logic  and  psychology.  He  is 
prepared  to  guide  the  pupil  in  his  natural  course  of  learning, 
and  also  to  point  out  to  him  the  structure  of  relationship  of 
what  he  has  learned.  Text-book  writers  the  world  over  have 
been  slow  to  see  this  distinction;  but  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  best  American  text-books,  which  control  so  powerfully  all 
school  processes,  are  in  advance  of  those  most  in  use  in  Europe. 
The  logical  order  is  so  simple,  so  coherent,  and  so  attractive, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  to  surrender  it  for  the  less  trim  and  less 
precise  order  of  development;  but  this  will  have  to  be  done  if 
teaching  efficiency  according  to  evolution  is  to  be  had. 

The  course  of  evolution  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual 
furnishes  us  also  with  the  clew  to  the  natural  order  and  the 
•  real  relationships  of  studies.  It  warns  us  against  the  arti- 
ficial, the  bizarre,  and  points  us  to  the  fundamental  and  the 
real.  Only  educational  scholarship  can  protect  the  schools 
against  educational  dilettantism. 

Two  lines  are  needed  to  determine  the  position  of  a  point. 
The  two  principles  of  evolution  and  of  an  individualism  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  civilization,  seem  to  me  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
working  of  these  principles  is  exemplified  in  practice  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  They  lie  behind  and  determine  every  effort  for 
improvement  and  for  progress.  The  diverse  types  of  school, 
higher  and  lower,  with  their  widely  different  special  ends  and 
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yet  with  a  common  fund  of  basic  knowledge  which  they  all  im- 
part, reveal  a  purpose  to  cultivate  and  to  adapt  the  special 
powers  and  talents  of  the  individual,  while  holding  him  in 
touch  with  the  life  and  the  interests  of  his  kind.  The  existence 
of  the  wonder-working  elective  system  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  together  with  the  limitations  put  upon  it,  is  due 
to  a  real  as  opposed  to  a  sham  individualism.  The  marked 
emphasis  now  laid  upon  the  social  aspect  of  education,  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  also  upon  the  school 
as  a  social  institution  and  a  social  center,  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  dominance  of  the  individualism  of  Froebel  rather  than 
that  of  Rousseau.  The  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  system  of  secondary  education  in  England,  for  the 
making-over  of  the  secondary  school  systems  of  France  and  of 
Germany,  for  the  closer  articulation  of  lower  schools  and 
higher  schools,  of  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  United  States, 
for  making  elementary  school  instruction  as  little  wasteful  and 
as  full  of  content  as  possible,  for  bringing  forward  studies 
which  give  adequate  scope  for  expression  in  various  forms, 
and  the  demand  that  the  community  shall  relate  itself  to  its 
educational  system  simply  and  effectively — all  these  are  based, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  the  desire  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  evolution  and  to  progress  toward  the  ideal  of  a 
perfected  individualism. 

Education,  so  conceived  and  so  shaped,  has  made  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  every  civilized  nation.  During  the  century 
education  has  definitely  become  a  state  function,  not  as  a  dole 
but  as  a  duty.  Consequently,  the  public  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation has  become  enormous.  In  the  United  States  it  amounts 
annually  to  $200,000,000  for  the  common  schools  alone,  or 
$2.67  per  capita  of  population.  This  sum  is  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  wealth  of  Indiana  or  of  Michigan  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  1890.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  total 
public  expenditure  on  account  of  education  is  over  $88,000,000, 
or  $2.20  per  capita.  In  France  it  is  about  $58,000,000,  or 
$1.60  per  capita.  In  the  German  Empire  it  is  over  $108,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  $2.00  per  capita.     These  four  great  nations. 
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therefore,  the  leaders  o£  the  world's  civilization  at  this  time, 
with  a  total  population  of  nearly  210,000,000,  are  spending: 
annually  for  education  a  sum  considerably  greater  than 
$450,000,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  States  for  common- 
schools  is  quite  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  combined  upon  their 
powerful  navies.  It  is  nearly  4-5  of  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  armed  camps  of  France  and  Germany  upon  their 
huge  armies.  It  is  a  sum  greater  by  many  millions  than  the 
net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United  States  government 
in  1880.  This  expenditure  for  common  schools  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1870,  and  during  that  period  has  grown  from 
$1.75  to  $2.67  per  capita  of  population  and  from  $15.20  to 
$18.86  for  each  pupil  enrolled. 

These  imposing  and  suggestive  statistics  mark,  in  the  most 
objective  fashion  possible,  the  distance  we  have  traveled  from., 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  there  was  literally  no  such 
thing  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world  as  a  State 
system  of  education.  But  pride  of  achievement  should  yield 
to  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  future.  In  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century  no  man  dare  prophesy  what  the- 
twentieth  century  will  bring  forth.  We  only  know  that  a 
democracy  shielded  by  insight  into  the  past  and  armed  with 
trained  minds,  disciplined  wills,  and  a  scientific  method  is  as. 
ready  as  man's  imperfect  wisdom  can  make  it  for  whatever 
may  come  in  the  future. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  exulted  honestly  in  the- 
conviction  that  the  example  of  our  country  was  full  of  benefit 
to  human  freedom  and  to  human  happiness  everywhere. 
"  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  independence,"  he  said. 
"  Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all.  Nor 
are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and 
other  founders  of  states.  Our  fathers  have  filled  them.  But 
there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defense  and  preservation; 
and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.     Our  proper  business  is> 
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improvement."  This  injunction  laid  upon  Americans  by  their 
great  orator  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  has  lost  none  of 
its  force.  It  applies  with  peculiar  directness  to  teachers  and 
to  teaching.  The  glory  of  founding  educational  systems  can- 
not be  ours;  but  the  effort  for  improvement,  by  building  wise 
practice  upon  sound  theory,  is  within  the  reach  of  each  one 
of  us. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Columbia  University 


II 

THE    PROJECT    FOR    A    NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY 

As  was  recorded  in  this  Review  for  December  last/  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  University  at  Washington,  voted  unani- 
mously that  the  Government  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at 
the  Capital  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
The  committee  then  designated  a  sub-committee  of  three  to 
formulate,  if  possible,  a  practicable  plan  of  making  systematic 
use  of  the  opportunities  for  investigation  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment collections  at  Washington.  At  Chicago,  on  February  26, 
this  sub-committee  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
carefully  discussed  and  referred  back  to  the  sub-committee 
without  action.  The  sub-committee  will  report  again  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held,  probably,  at  Washington  in  May  next. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  NOVEMBER  3,  1899 

To  the  Committee,  appointed  July  7,  1898,  to  investigate  the 
entire  subject  of  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Univer- 
sity: 
The  sub-committee  appointed  November  3,  1899,  beg  leave 

to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  resolution  of  reference  to  the  sub-committee  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  a  sub-committee  be  requested  to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the 
full  committee  a  detailed  plan  by  which  students  who  have  taken  a  bacca- 
laureate degree,  or  who  have  had  an  equivalent  training,  may  have  full  and 
systematic  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction  and 
research  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  offered  by  the  Government ; 
such  a  plan  to  include  the  co-operation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  the  universities  willing  to  accept  a  share  of  the  responsibility  incident 
thereto. 

'  18:  512-14 
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It  is  understood  that  the  financial  administration  of  this  plan  should  be 
such  that  whether  or  not  Government  aid  be  given,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
couragement of  private  gifts  or  bequests. 

It  is  understood  that  the  scope  of  this  plan  should  be  indicated  by  the 
governmental  collections  and  establishments  which  are  now  available,  or  as 
they  may  hereafter  be  increased  or  developed  by  the  Government  for  its 
•own  purposes. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  sub-committee  have  been 
in  active  correspondence  and  conierence  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  them.  They  have  made  several  visits  to  Washington, 
and  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  views  of  representa- 
tive Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  those  of  the 
directors  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government.  In  par- 
ticular, they  have  profited  by  consultations  with  representatives 
of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  which  body  has  had  before  it  for  some  time 
past  a  project  for  the  utilization,  for  graduate  students,  of  the 
resources  of  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

The  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  general  plan  of 
action  now  under  discussion  by  this  committee  has  secured,  and 
will  command,  the  active  support  of  the  directors  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  Government's  scientific  work  as  well  as  that  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  very  generally 
accepted  as  the  best  possible  way  of  meeting  what  is  reasonable 
in  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 
The  success  of  the  plan,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
wath  which  its  details  are  first  formulated  and  then  ad- 
ministered. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  already 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  scientific  collections  at  Washington  by  properly 
qualified  students,  for  purposes  of  research.  This  was  done 
by  Joint  Resolution,  approved  April  12,  1892,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Joint  resolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
institutions  of  learning  at  the  national  capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  the  use  of  its  literary  and  scientific  collec- 
tions by  students  : 

Whereas,  large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
and  facilitating  literary  and  scientific  research  have  been  accumulated  by 
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the  action  of  Congress  thru  a  series  of  years  at  the  national  capital  ; 
and 

Whereas  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Government  thereby  to  pro- 
mote research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  now  the  settled 
policy  and  present  practice  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  these  collec- 
tions specially  to  encourage  students  who  devote  their  time  to  the  investi- 
gation and  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  by  allowing  to  them  all 
proper  use  thereof ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  represented  that  the  enumeration  of  these  facilities  and  the 
formal  statement  of  this  policy  will  encourage  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  pro- 
mote the  work  of  education  by  attracting  students  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors  : 
Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  facilities  for  research 
and  illustration  in  the  following  and  any  other  Governmental  collections 
now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under  such  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  each  collection  may  prescribe,  sub- 
ject to  such  authority  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to 
the  scientific  investigators  and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  now  incorporated  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Congress  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wit  : 

One.  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Two.  Of  the  National  Museum. 

Three.  Of  the  Patent  Office. 

Four.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Five.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Six.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Seven.  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eight.  Of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Nine.  Of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Ten.  Of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Eleven.  Of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Twelve.  Of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Approved,  April  12,  1892. 

The  express  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  en- 
courage the  foundation  of  institutions  at  Washington  which 
may  take  advantage  of  the  collections  and  facilities  enumerated. 
This  resolution  affirms  and  establishes  the  principle  which  must 
underlie  any  such  plan  for  a  School  or  Bureau  of  Research  as 
this  Committee  now  has  before  it. 

The  governmental  collections  and  establishments  having 
been  declared  available  for  research,  the  next  question  is  as  to 
the  systematic  organization  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  and 
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the  proper  oversight  of  the  persons  engaged  in  making  investi- 
gations. At  this  point  certain  practical  difficulties  must  be 
met. 

These  collections  and  establishments  are  under  widely  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions.  Some  of  them  are  attached  to  the 
Executive  Departments,  others  are  independent  of  any  control 
but  that  of  the  Congress.  Some  of  them  are  adequately 
equipped  and  well  housed,  others  are  most  inadequately  pro- 
vided for.  To  wait  for  the  reorganization  of  tlie  scientific 
work  of  the  Government  in  systematic  fashion,  is  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  question  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  Government  has  to  offer.  In  the  view  of  your 
sub-committee,  therefore,  it  is  essential,  in  any  plan  which  may 
now  be  adopted,  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  existing 
status  of  the  Government's  scientific  work;  that  is  a  large 
undertaking,  for  which  time  and  farther  experience  are  neces- 
sary. The  conditions  at  Washington  must  be  accepted  just  as 
they  are.  The  head  of  each  Bureau  or  Division  which  can 
offer  any  facilities  for  research  should  be  asked  to  state,  in 
detail,  just  what  those  facilities  are,  how  many  persons  can  be 
received,  and  under  what  limitations  or  conditions.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  functions  of  any  administrative  officer  who  might 
be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  a  School  or  Bureau  of  Re- 
search to  make  these  facilities  known,  as  well  as  to  exercise 
supervision  over  the  students  who  avail  themselves  of  them. 

The  resolution  of  reference  contemplates  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  conduct  of  the 
proposed  School  or  Bureau.  The  attitude  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Smithsonian  toward  the  undertaking  becomes 
then  a  matter  of  great  importance.  What  this  attitude  is  we 
are  able  to  learn  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  January 
24,  1900,  upon  a  communication  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  which 
asked  for  the  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  in 
Washington,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian.  The 
report  of  the  committee  to  which  the  communication  had  been 
referred,  contained  this  language : 
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The  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  express  its  warm  and  decided 
sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  movement  thus  ina*c  by  the 
associated  colleges.  The  object  sought  commends  itself  to  us  all,  and  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  pressed  upoi'i  our  consideration  by 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  educators  and  scientists  connected  with 
these  colleges  furnish  ample  assurance  that  the  consummation  of  the  great 
and  leading  object  sought  by  them  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
material  already  collected  in  the  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment furnishes  a  rich  mine  of  educational  wealth  that  will  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  forever  undeveloped.  This  material  is  now  being  constantly 
enriched  by  the  most  valuable  additions  to  its  present  enormous  wealth. 
Already  it  has  invited  to  the  national  capital  many  distinguished  scientists, 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  thus  offered  for 
investigation  and  research. 

Your  committee,  however,  is  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
powers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  at  present  organized  are  scarcely 
broad  enough  to  embrace  the  work  proposed.  And  the  committe  is  equally 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  even  with  enlarged  authority  its  present 
financial  condition  would  absolutely  prevent  anything  like  efficient  and 
creditable  performance  of  the  work  contemplated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  board  that  a  great  wealth  of 
material — material  which  would  be  of  immense  utility  in  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  associated  colleges — lies 
buried  in  the  crypts  and  cellars  of  the  National  Museum. 

If  our  institution  is  unable  for  want  of  room,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  even 
to  place  this  valuable  material  on  exhibition  for  the  public  eyes,  and  as 
little  to  arrange  it  for  scientific  uses,  the  problem  of  providing  halls  for 
lectures  and  meeting  the  necessary  expenditures  incident  to  the  work  pro- 
posed, becomes  serious  and  formidable  in  the  extreme.  Your  committee  is 
not  prepared  to  make  definite  recommendations  to  the  board  for  its  final 
or  ultimate  action.  That  which  is  clearly  inexpedient  to-day  may  become 
not  only  expedient  but  eminently  desirable  to-morrow. 


It  is  felt  by  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that 
their  present  powers  are  hardly  broad  enough  to  embrace  edu- 
cational work,  and  also  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Con- 
gress has  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  appropriate  money, 
raised  by  taxation,  for  purposes  of  education.  In  view  of  the 
past  construction  of  the  "  general  welfare  "  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion was  established  "  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men,"  your  sub-committee  are  unable  to  share 
these  doubts. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Mr.  Alexander 
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Graham  Bell  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  consideration  at  a  later  meeting : 

"  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  the  government 
departments  for  the  purposes  of  research,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  enunciated  by  Congress,  in  a  Joint  Resolution  approved 
April  12,  1892: 

Resolved :  That  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  Research  in  the  Government 
Departments,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and  make  known  what 
facilities  for  Research  exist  in  the  Government  Departments,  and  arrange 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  and  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  Govern- 
ment Collections,  rules  and  regulations  under  which  suitably  qualified  per- 
sons may  have  access  to  the  Government  collections  for  the  purposes  of 
Research,  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  work  of 
the  Government ;  and  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  researches  of 
such  persons  into  lines  which  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  (generally)  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. 

Should  the  Regents  decide  to  adopt  this  resolution  and 
should  the  Congress  act  favorably  upon  the  request  which  it 
contains,  a  Bureau  of  Research  would  be  established  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  which  this  committee  have  in  mind. 

In  this  way  all  of  the  ends  which  this  committee  have  deemed 
desirable,  would  be  accomplished — save  one.  That  one  your 
sub-committee  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
the  co-operation  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country 
in  carrying  on  such  systematic  research  work  as  is  con- 
templated. That  such  co-operation  should  be  provided  for,  by 
the  constitution  of  an  advisory  board  or  in  some  other  way, 
your  sub-committee  deem  essential,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  work  itself,  but  also  in  that  of  the  universities  and  colleges. 
That  they  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  new  stimulus 
which  would  come  from  united  effort  in  assisting  to  conduct 
such  research  work  as  is  proposed,  is  certain. 

An  alternative  plan  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
This  is  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Education,  instead  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  administrative  center  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research.     To  accomplish  this  would  involve,  perhaps,  the 
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long-desired  erection  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  a  sepa- 
rate Department,  on  a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  provision  of  an  appropriate  salary  for  the  Commis- 
sioner instead  of  the  pittance  of  $3000  now  allowed.  The 
executive  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  might  then  be  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $4000  or 
$4500.  One  marked  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  intel- 
lectual outlook  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  likely  to  be 
broader  than  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  the  Bureau 
is  in  close  touch  and  active  correspondence  with  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  with  those 
whose  main  or  sole  interest  is  in  the  field  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

If  it  is  decided  that  the- initiative  in  this  undertaking  shall  lie 
with  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  then  your 
sub-committee  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  following  course 
of  action : 

1.  That  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be  requested  to  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  special  appropriation  for  the  work 
of  research  and  investigation,  to  be  conducted  under  their  supervision  by 
persons  properly  quahfied  therefor.  Such  vvork  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
utilize  the  libraries,  scientific  collections,  apparatus,  and  laboratories  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  United  States,  for 
investigations  and  researches,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  said 
Regents,  and  as  far  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
Regents  and  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with 
a  view  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Congress,  declared  in  the  joint  Resolu- 
tion of  April  12,  1892. 

2.  That  the  Regents  be  requested  to  ask  the  general  public  for  gifts  of 
money,  to  be  used  in  providing  buildings,  laboratories,  equipment,  and 
endowments,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  such  instruction  to  be  limited  to 
students  who  are  graduates  of  properly  accredited  institutions,  or  those 
who  are  otherwise  properly  qualified,  it  being  understood  that  it  shall  not 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  confer  degrees  of  any  kind 
in  connection  with  such  instruction. 

3.  That  the  Regents  be  requested  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Board  ;  the  members  of  said  Board  to  represent  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  in  carry- 
ing on  this  undertaking. 

If,  however,  it  is  decided  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  the 
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best  administrative  center  for  this  work,  then  we  recommend 
the  following  course  of  action : 

1.  That  the  Congress  be  requested  to  erect  the  Bureau  of  Education 
into  an  independent  Department,  on  a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor» 
and  to  provide  a  salary  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

2.  That  the  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  dollars, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and  make  known  what  facilities  for 
research  exist  in  the  Government  departments  and  collections  at  Washing- 
ton ;  to  formulate,  in  connection  with  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments 
and  the  officers  in  charge  of  Government  collections,  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  suitably  qualified  persons  may  undertake  research  in  those 
Departments  and  collections,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
Congress  as  declared  in  the  Joint  Resolution  approved  April  I2,  1892  ;  and 
to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  persons  permitted  to  undertake 
such  research. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Education,  so  organized,  be  requested  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board,  representing  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  which  receive  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  which  have  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  resident  graduate  students 
in  any  one  year,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  such 
colleges  and  universities  in  organizing  and  maintaining  the  work  of  research 
at  Washington. 

4.  That  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  prepared  and  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  in  consultation  with  such  advisory  board  or  its 
executive  committee,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  be  asked 
to  give  credit  toward  the  requirements  for  their  higher  degrees,  for  research 
carried  on  at  Washington  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 


Under  the  terms  of  either  of  the  plans  proposed  it  is  assumed 
that  the  persons  admitted  to  carry  on  research  will  be  graduates 
of  a  college  or  university  in  good  standing,  or  will  have  had  an 
equivalent  training. 

Such  a  Bureau  of  Research,  whether  it  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  under  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education — which  would  supersede  the  existing 
Bureau  of  Education — would  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  United  States  and  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Government  in  its  work  of  promoting  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  in  applying  the  result  of  scien- 
tific investigation  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
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of  the  country,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  com- 
merce. 

We  regret  that  our  colleague,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  has,  thru 
absence  from  home,  been  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  R.  Harper 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Chicago,  III.,  February  26,  1900 

At  the  same  time,  President  Schurman  and  Dr.  Canfield,  of 
the  sub-committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  government  school  for  the  training  of  consuls, 
reported  that  in  their  judgment  the  plan  was  at  present  imprac- 
ticable.    This  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  full  committee. 


Ill 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  for  1899 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
brasica,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  planned  to  include : 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and 
bearing  the  imprint  date  1899. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodi- 
cals of  1899. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educa- 
tional societies  which  bear  the  imprint  date  1899. 

It  does  not  include : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions, 
provinces,  colonies  or  states.  For  all  this  material  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  state  departments  and 
of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, in  Great  Britain  and  in  her  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  and  repetitious  matter  such  as  is  being  con- 
stantly published  in  journals. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject-matter,  so  that  the  worker 
in  any  line  may  find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to 
him.  The  decimal  classification  has  been  followed,  with 
a  few  adaptations,  both  as  being  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
and  as  being  very  widely  used. 

An  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography  and 
an  index  of  names  follows  it. 

The  compilers  make  no  claim  to  perfection  or  completeness 
in  this  list,  but  only  that  they  have  honestly  tried  to  do  a  good 
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and  useful  piece  of  work.     They  will  gladly  heed  any  criticism 
or  comment. 


OUTLINE    OF    CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 
370.1    Psychology  and  education. 

370.3  Encyclopedias. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Study  and  teaching. 
370.9  History,  general. 

370.92    Biography. 

370.94-99    History,  sub-divided  by  countries. 

371.  TEACHERS,    METHODS,    DISCIPLINE. 

37 1. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training. 

371.13  Examination,  certificates. 

371.14  Tenure,  appointment. 
371.16    Salary. 

371.2  School  organization;  the  superintendent. 
371.25    Classes,  grades. 

371.27    Examinations,  promotions. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction. 
371.42    Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  furniture  and  apparatus. 

371.64    School  libraries;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73    Physical  training;  athletics. 
371.81    Student  honor. 
371.9    Education  of  defectives,  etc. 

371.94    Negro. 

372.  ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

372.2    Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUB- 
LIC. 
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Z7A- 


375 


2,7^' 

2>77- 
378. 


379 


SELF  EDUCATION. 

374.3  Women's  clubs. 

374.4  Summer  schools. 
CURRICULUM. 

375.04    Elective  studies. 
375.1-9    Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  decimal 

classification. 
EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
376.7    Coeducation. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION;   COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

378.01    College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 
378.13    University  extension. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.4-9    Sub-divided  according  to  countries. 
PUBLIC  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
379.1    American  public-school  system. 
379.11    School  funds. 

379.15  School  supervision. 

379.16  National  and  state  universities. 

379.17  Secondary  schools. 

370.4-9.  Sub-divided  according  to  countries. 

Note.  The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  com- 
prehended. N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is  of  course  National  educa- 
tional association.  Journal  of  proceedings  (No.  47).  The 
report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education  is 
nowhere  entered  as  a  whole.  Reference  to  periodicals  in- 
cludes month,  volume,  and  inclusive  paging. 
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Bibliography 

WATSON,  FOSTER.     Reprints  of  old  educational  books 

(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  June,     i:  376-84). 
WILSON,  L.   N.     Bibliography  of  child-study  for  1898 

(Ped.  sem.,  Sept.     6:386-407). 

Sold  separate  by  G.  E.  Stechert,  N.  Y. 
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3.  WYER,  J.   I.     Recent  educational  bibliography    (School 
rev.,  Oct.     7:  478-82). 

List  and  review  of  twelve  items  not  repeated  here. 


370.    EDUCATION^    THEORY^    PHILOSOPHY 

4.  BARNETT,  P.  A.     Common  sense  in  education  and  teach- 

ing.    334  p.  O.     Longmans,  6s. 

"A  very  stimulating  book."  Educ.  times,  Aug.  i.  Em- 
phasis on  the  study  of  classics. 

5.  BUTLER,  N.  M.     The  outlook  in  education  (in  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.  p.  170-76). 

6.  DEWEY,  JOHN.     The  school  and  social  progress  (in  his 

School  and  society.     Univ.  of  Chic.     .75.     p.  15-40). 

Argument  for  reorganization  of  our  school  system,  for  the 
development  of  individually  strong  members  of  society. 
Active  occupations  rather  than  formal  and  symbolic. 

7.  BUTTON,  S.  T.     Social  phases  of  education  in  the  school 

and  the  home.     259  p.  D.     Macmillan.     $1.25). 

The  social  rather  than  the  scholastic  point  of  view.  For  both 
parents  and  teachers. 

8.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  outlook  (Dial,  Apr.  16.     26 :  261- 

63). 

Important  editorial, 

9.  ELIOT,  C.  W.,  and  OTHERS.     What  is  it  to  be  educa- 

ted?    (  Chautauquan,  Oct.     30:19-25). 

10.  GOVE,  AARON.     Usurpation  of  home  by  school    (in 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  182-86). 
ri.  GRENFELL,  H.  L.     Quo  vadimus?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  99-106). 

Vital  need  of  close  relations  between  school  and  home. 

12.  HADLEY,    A.    T.     Modern    education    (Cosmopolitan, 

Nov.     28:  104-13). 

13.  HAILMANN,  W.  N.     Place  and  development  of  purpose 

in  education  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  583-94). 

14.  HALL,  C.  C.     Some  essentials  of  the  true  academic  spirit 

(Educ.  rev.,  Apr.     17:317-33)- 

Convocation  address.  University  of  Chicago,  October,  1898. 
Essentials  are  :  reverence  for  past  and  future  ;  zeal  for  dis- 
cipline ;  broad  sympathy;  recognition  of  Christian  obli- 
gation. 
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15.  HANNUM,  L.  M.  The  culture  epoch  theory  in  educa- 
tion (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  576-82). 

16.  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 

Notes  in  the  educational  section  (Educ.  times,  Aug.     52: 
328-29). 

Proceedings  not  yet  published. 

17.  KANT,  IMMANUEL.  On  education;  tr.  into  Eng.  by 
Annette  Churton.     146  p.  O.     Paul.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Fairly  good  translation,  the  first  into  English. 

18.  LUCKEY,  G.  W.  A.     The  development  of  moral  char- 

acter (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  127-36). 

19.  MARK,  H.  T.  Education  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  Mar.-May.     i:  184-87;  231-34;  3CXD-07). 

20.  MARTIN,   G.    H.     Unseen   force  in   character   making 

(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  276-85). 

21.  MASON,  E.  O.  Modern  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student  (Educ,  Dec.     20:  231-36). 

22.  MAYO,  A.  D.  The  new  education :  the  Christian  educa- 
tion (Educ,  May.     19:  546-55). 

23.  MONTAIGNE,  M.  E.  DE.  Education  of  children;  se- 
lected, tr.,  and  annotated  by  L.  E.  Rector.  (191  p.  D. 
Appleton.     $1.00.     International  educ.  sen). 

24.  PAYNE,   E.   B.     Mr.   C.   P.   Huntington  on   education 

(Arena,  Aug.     22  :  257-62). 

25.  REIN,   WILPIELM.     Education   and   culture    (Forum, 

Feb.     26:  693-702). 

26.  ROOPER,  T.  G.  School  and  home  life :  essays  and  lec- 
tures.    484  p.  O.     Brown.     3s.  net. 

2^.  SCHAEFFER,  N.  C.  The  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
higher  life  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  225-29). 

28.  SULLY,  JAMES.  Some  new  ethical  conceptions  in 
their  bearing  on  education  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  June, 
Oct.     i:  367-75;  633-41). 

29.  THWING,   C.   T.     Educational  problems  of  the  twen- 

tieth century  (Forum,  Nov.     28:  315-24). 

Problems  of  the  curriculum  ;    individual  culture  ;  vitality  in 
teachers  ;  integrity  of  the  college. 

30.  TOMPKINS,  ARNOLD.     Self-activity  in  education  (in 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  320-30). 
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31.  WARD,  A.  J.     The  new  education  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.), 

Feb.     1 :  1 12-19). 

32.  WELTON,  J.     Logical  bases  of  education.     288  p.  D. 

Macmillan.     $1.00  (Macmillan's  manuals  for  teachers). 

370.1  Psychology   and   education 

33.  DAVIES,    HENRY.     Teacher's   attitude   towards   psy- 

chology (Educ,  Apr.     19:  476-85). 

34.  HEWETT,  E.  C.  Psychology  for  the  teacher  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  428-39). 

35.  HUGHES,    M.    V.     Psychology    in    training    colleges 

(Educ.  times,  Sept.     52:  373-74). 

36.  JAMES,  WILLIAM.     Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology. 

301  p.  O.     Holt,  $1.50. 

Demonstrates  concretely  and  simply  how  psychology  can  be 
made  practically  useful  to  the  teacher. 

37.  JASTROW,  JOSEPH.     Practical  aspects  of  psychology 

(Educ.  rev.,  Feb.     17:  135-53)- 

38.  JUDD,    C.    H.    Psychology   and   the   individual   teacher 

(Jour,  of  ped.,  May.     12:  136-48). 

Value  of  psychology  to  teachers. 

39.  MORGAN,  C.  L.     Psychology  for  teachers  (Educ.  rev. 

(  Lond. ) ,  June,     i :  360-66  ) . 

40.  MUENSTERBERG,  HUGO.  Psychology  and  educa- 
tion (in  his  Psychology  and  life.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
p.  100-44). 

370.3    Encyclopedias 

41.  NEW  popular  educator,  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  education.  8v.  O.  Cassell.  3s. 
6d.  each. 

New  issue  revised  and  brought  down  to  date. 

370.5    Periodicals 

42.  BARDEEN,  C.  W.     Educational  journalism  (Educ.  rev., 

Oct.     18:  281-84). 

43.  EDUCATIONAL  journalism  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  196- 

212). 

Papers  by  John  Macdonald,  G.  P.  Brown,  W.  G.  Bruce,  and 
O.  H.  Lang. 
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370.6   Associations 

44.  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES 
AND  MARYLAND.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual 
convention.  204  p.  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany.  25  (Re- 
gents' bulletin  47). 

45.  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB.  Proceed- 
ings at  the  31st  meeting.  18  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Mich.  Sup. 
to  News  letter. 

46.  Proceedings  at  the  32d  meeting.     23  p.  O.  Univ. 

of  Mich.     Sup.  to  News  letter. 

As  the  papers  are  brief,  no  analysis  of  these  two  reports  has 
been  made. 

47.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  38th  annual 
meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11-14,  1899.  1258  p.  O. 
N.  E.  A.     $2.00 

Analyzed. 

48.  NATIONAL  HERBART  SOCIETY.     Fifth  year-book. 

112  p.     Univ.  of  Chic. 

49.  Sup.  to  the  Fourth  year-book.     p.  121-73.     Univ. 

of  Chic. 

50.  N.  Y.  (STATE)— UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 
Thirty-seventh  university  convocation.  431  p.  O.  U.S. 
N.  Y.,  Albany.     .25  (Regents'  bulletin  48). 

51.  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Proceedings  of  the 
4th  annual  meeting.     127  p.  O.     N.  C.  A.     Terre  Haute, 

Ind. 

370.7    Study  and  Teaching 
See  also  371.12 

.52.  BROWN,  E.  E.  The  study  of  education  in  the  university 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  828-34). 

Also  in  California  univ.  chronicle,  Oct.  2,  296-305. 

53.  DE  GARMO,  CHARLES.  Scientific  versus  poetic  study 
of  education  (Educ.  rev..  Mar.     17:  209-26). 

54.  HANUS,  P.  H.  The  study  of  education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (in  his  Educational  aims.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 
p.  167-91). 
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55.  INTERNATIONAL  studies  of  education  and  the  Paris, 
exposition  (Educ,  Sept.     20:  56-59). 

56.  SUTTON,  W.  S.     Study  of  education  at  Texas  Univer- 
sity (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.     17:  80-85). 

370.9    History,  General 

57.  BUTLER,  N.  M.     The  educational  progress  of  the  year 

(Outlook,  Aug.  5.     62:  755-66). 

Reviews  the  notable  educational  literature  and  events  in. 
America,  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Emphasizes  the 
American  awakening  in  city  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  439-51,  and  in  Educ.  rev.,  Sept.. 
18:  167-84. 

58.  HALL,  G.  S.  Line  of  educational  advance  (Outlook,. 
Aug.  5.     62:  768-70). 

School  hygiene ;  nature  study ;  methods  in  language  teach- 
ing; educational  importance  of  adolescence;  training  ofc 
teachers  and  less  memory  training ;  information  studies. 

59.  JEBB,  R.  C.     Humanism  in  education.     43  p.  O.     Mac- 

millan.     .80  (Romanes  lecture,  1899). 
For  review  see  Nation,  Aug.  24. 

60.  MAGEVNEY,  EUGENE.     Christian  education  in  the 

dark  ages.     Cathedral  lib.  assoc,  N.  Y. 

61.  The  Jesuits  as  educators.     64  p.  D.     Cathedral 

lib.  N.  Y.     .io. 

Brief  and  dispassionate  account  of  history  and  character  of  the- 
Jesuit  system. 

62.  ROBINSON,  C.  M.     Educational  progress  in  city  life. 

(Atlantic,  May.     83:654-64). 

63.  SEELEY,  LEVI.  History  of  education.  343  p.  D.. 
Amer.  bk.  co.     $1.25. 

Not  the  book  for  which  we  are  all  waiting.  Only  another 
history  modeled  on  Williams  and  Painter,  made  up  largely 
of  compilations,  often  inaccurate,  and  admittedly  written  to. 
be  "  crammed  "  for  teacher's  certificates. 

370.92    Biography 

64.  Comenius,  John  Amos.  HANUS,  P.  H.  The  perma- 
nent influence  of  Comenius  (in  his  Educational  aims. 
Macmillan.     $1.00.     p.  195-21 1). 

Traces  to  Comenius  the  impetus  toward  the  curriculum  andi 
methods  of  modern  elementary  schools. 
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65.  Dury,     John.     WATSON,      FOSTER.       John 

(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Dec.     i :  769-76). 

66.  Eliot,    Charles    William.      HYDE,    W.    D.      President 

Eliot  as  an  educational  reformer   (Atlantic,  Mar.     83 : 

348-57). 

President  Eliot's  book  on  educational  reform  is  the  text  for  a 
warm  eulogy  of  the  man,  his  work,  and  his  influence  on 
American  education. 

67.  Jowett,  Benjamin.     JOWETT,  BENJAMIN.     Letters; 

ed.  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell.     266  p.  O. 
Murray.     i6s. 

Divided  into  sections,  one  of  which  is  on  education.  "  Notes 
and  Sayings"  also  touch  on  education. 

-68.  Quick,  Robert  Hehert.     QUICK,   R.   H.     Life  and  re- 
mains; ed.  by  F.  Storr.     544  p.  D.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 
"  This  book  will  have  to  be  read  by  all  teachers."     Athenaeum, 
July  8. 

69.  RUSSELL,  JOHN.     R.  H.  Quick  (Educ.  rev. 

(Lond.),  Dec.     i :  785-92). 

70.  Shaw,    James.     WALLACE,    ROBERT.      A    country 

schoolmaster.     392  p.  D.     Oliver,  Edin. 

Biography  of  a  Scotch  teacher  who  died  recently.  "  An  ill- 
advised  publication."     Athenaeum,  July  29. 

71.  Thring,     Edward.     KEEP,     R.     P.     Edward     Thring. 

(Educ.  rev.,  May.     17:  456-64). 

Review  of  Parkin — Edward  Thring. 

370.943    Germany 

See  also  379.43 

72.  NOHLE,  E.     History  of  the  German  school  system  (in 

U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     i :  3- 

82). 

Concise  account  of  public  and  private  education  from  earliest 
records  to  the  present  day.  Tr,  fr.  Rein's  Handbuch  der 
padagogik. 

370.944   France 

73.  CADET,  F^LIX.     Port  Royal  education;  a  sketch  of  its 

history,  with  extracts  from  leading  authors.     406  p.  D. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse.     $1.50. 
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370.951    China 

74.  DRESSLAR,    F.    B.     Chinese    pedagogics    in    practice 

(Educ,  Nov.     20:  136-42). 

370.954   India 

75.  CHAMBERLAIN,  W.  I.     Education  in  India.     107  p. 

O.  Macmillan.  .75  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  philos., 
psychol.,  and  educ.  v.  7,  no.  3). 

76.  DE  RIEMER,  W.  E.     Education  in  India  (in  U.  S.— 

Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,   1897-98.     i:  339-54). 

Historical  sketch. 

370.964    Africa 

77.  MEAKIN,  BUDGETT.     Moorish  schools  and  colleges 

(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  June,     i :  353-59). 

370.97    America 
See  also  379.73 

78.  BROWN,    E.    E.     Secondary   education   in   the   U.    S. 

(School  rev.,  Jan.-May.     7:  36-41;  103-12;  286-94). 

Begun  in  1897. 

79.  CANADA— EDUCATION,    MINISTER    OF.     Docu- 

mentary history  of  education  in  Upper  Canada  1 791 -1876. 
316  p.  O.     Toronto. 

This  is  V.  6,  in  series.  Covers  year  1846,  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  laying  foundations  for  Canada's  public  school  and  uni- 
versity systems. 

80.  CLEWS,  E.  W.  Educational  legislation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  colonial  governments.  524  p.  O.  Macmil- 
lan. $2.00  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  philos.,  psychol.,  and 
educ.  V.  6). 

Extensive  and  detailed.  Fully  indexed.  Authorities  given  in 
notes. 

81.  GERMANN,  G.  B.     National  legislation  concerning  edu- 

cation; its  influence  and  effect  in  the  public  land  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  admitted  prior  to  1820.  148 
p.  D.     N.  Y. 

Columbia  University  thesis. 
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82.  HINSDALE,  B.  A.  Notes  on  the  history  of  foreign  in- 
fluence upon  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i:  591-629), 

Treats  of  English,  French,  and  German  influence. 

83.  HOWERTH,  I.  W.  Development  of  the  social  aim  in 
education  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Dec.     12:  23042). 

Development  of  religious  and  political  aims  in  this  counti  y. 

84.  Social  end  of  education  (in  National  Herbart  soc. 

Fifth  year-book,  p.  69-108). 

85.  MAYES,   EDWARD.     History  of  education  in   Miss- 

issippi.    290  p.  O.     U.  S.  gov.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bu- 
reau of.  Circular  of  information  2,  1899). 

86.  MURRAY,  DAVID.  History  of  education  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 344  p.  O.  U.  S.  gov.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau 
of.  Circular  of  information  i,  1899). 

87.  ROBINSON,    C.    M.     Educational   progress    (Atlantic, 

May.     83:654-64). 

88.  SPENCER,  F.  C.  Education  of  the  Pueblo  child.  97  p. 
O.  Macmillan.  .75  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  philos., 
psychol.,  and  educ.  v.  7,  no.  i). 

89.  REPORT  on  education  in  Alaska  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1753-96). 

Includes  long  report  on  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska. 

370.972    American  Colonies 

90.  BLACKMAN,  W.  F.  Education  (in  his  Making  of  Ha- 
waii.    Macmillan.     $2.00.     p.  165-80). 

"  Many  words  of  wisdom  are  in  these  last  two  hundred  pages." 
Educ,  Oct. 

91.  GARDNER,  A.  P.     Porto  Rico  school  system.     (Forum. 

Feb.     26:  711-17). 

92.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  An  educational  policy  for  our  new 
possessions  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  69-79). 

Also  in  Educ.  rev.,  Sept. 

93.  PACKARD,  R.  L.     Education  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

(in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i : 
909-67). 

More   satisfactory  on    historical    side   than   when  it  tries  to 
describe  present  conditions.     List  of  sources. 
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94.  Education  in  the  Philippines  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
tion, Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.-    i :  968-83). 

List  of  sources,  eleven  titles. 

95.  PORTER,  R.  P.     Education  and  rehgion  (in  his  Indus- 
trial Cuba.     Putnam.     $3.50.     p.  376-89). 

96.  TOWNSEND,  H.  S.     Educational  problem  in  Hawaii 

(inN.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  79-85). 

371.    TEACHERS^     METHODS^     DISCIPLINE 

371. 1    Teachers 

97.  BRERETON,  CLOUDESLEY.     How  I  learnt  to  teach 

(Educ.  rev.   (Lond.),  Nov.-Dec.     i:  718-28,  793-800). 
Concluded  in  Jan.,  1900. 

98.  EDSON,  A.  W.    Professional  improvement  (Educ,  Nov. 

20:  129-36). 

99.  GROSZMANN,  M.  P.  E.     The  teacher  and  his  duties 

(Forum,  Sept.     28:66-73). 

Emphasizes  the  dignity  of  the  new  "  profession." 

100.  HARVEY,  L.  D.     Some  fundamentals  in  teaching  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  93-99). 

loi.  HULING,  R.  G.     Sympathy  in  the  schoolroom  (Educ, 
Sept.     20:  11-18). 

102.  PHILLIPS,  D.  E.     The  teaching  instinct  (Ped.  sem., 
Mar.     6:  188-245). 

103.  PUSEY,  E.   B.     Collegiate  and  professional  teaching 
and  discipline.     O.     Parker.     5s. 

104.  QUALIFICATIONS  of  high-school  teachers  (in  N.  Y. 
(state) — University  convocation,     p..  231-68). 

Discussion. 

105.  RUSSELL,  JOHN.     Idealism  in  education  (Educ  rev. 
(Lond.).     1 :  502-12). 

106.  SCOTT.  W.     The  teacher  (Educ,  Sept.     20:  28-34). 

107.  SOLDAN,  F.  L.     Efficient  and  inefficient  teachers  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  298-307). 

Question  of  qualifications. 

108.  SOULSBY,  L.  H.  M.     Two  aspects  of  education.     47 
p.  O.     Longmans.     4d. 

"Every   word   worth    reading."      Educ.    rev.    (Lond.),   Oct. 

Addressed  to  teachers. 
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109.  SPENCER,   FREDERIC,   ed.     Chapters  on   the  aim 

and  practice  of  teaching.     292  p.  Q.     Camb.  univ.     6s. 

"Most   suggestive   and   stimulating."     Educ.    rev.    (Lond.). 
Jan. 

1 10.  TETLOW,  JOHN.  The  high-school  principal,  his 
rights,  duties,  and  opportunities  (Educ.  rev.,  Mar.     17: 

227-36). 

Read  at  Mass.  High-school  masters'  club,  Dec.   10,  1898. 

111.  WELLDON,  J.  E.  C.     Schoolmasters  (in  Pitcairn,  E. 

H.   ed.     Unwritten  laws  and  ideals  of  active  careers. 

Smith  Elder.     7s.  6d.). 

"Very  suggestive  and  helpful."     Educ.  times,  Jan.,  1900. 

112.  WOLFE,  H.  K.  Some  questions  in  professional  ethics 
(Educ,  Apr.     19:455-68). 

371.12    Training 
See  also  370.7 

113.  BUTLER,  N.  M.  The  beginnings  of  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university  (Columbia  univ.  quar.,  Sept. 
i:  342-46). 

114.  CATES,  E.  E.  The  trained  teacher  (School  rev.,  Jan. 
7:  24-28). 

115.  CHRISM  AN,  O.  Courses  of  study  for  normal  schools 
(Arena,  July.     22:56-60). 

116.  CUNNINGHAM,  WILLIAM.  Training  teachers  at 
Cambridge  university  (Educ.  rev..  May.     17:  451-55). 

Read  at  Harvard  teachers'  assoc,  Mar.  4. 

117.  D'OOGE,  B.  L.  Michigan  state  normal  college  (Educ. 
rev.,  Nov.     18:387-97). 

118.  HALL,  J.  W.  Relative  importance  of  practice  teaching 
in  the  normal  school  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.     18:  292-97). 

119.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  The  future  of  the  normal  school  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  395-405). 

Also  in  Educ.  rev.,  Jan. 

120.  LANDON,  JOSEPH.  Manual  of  the  art  of  question- 
ing for  training  classes.  92  p.  S.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
.50. 

121.  N.  E.  A.— COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Report  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  835-903). 

Includes  notable  chapter  on  training  schools. 
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122.  RUSSELL,  J.  E.  Function  of  the  university  in  the 
training  of  teachers  (Columbia  univ.  quar.,  Sept.  i : 
323-42). 

Teachers  college  (Columbia)  taken  as  text. 

123.  Training    of    teachers   for   secondary    schools 

(Educ.  rev.,  Apr.     17:  364-79). 
Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  285-98. 

371.13    Examination  of  Teachers,  Certificates 

124.  CERTIFICATION  of  college  and  university  graduates 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  (School  rev.,  June.     7: 

331-71)- 

Report  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  C.  De  Garmo,  and  E.'E,  Brown,  an 
informal  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

125.  COWDRICK,  E.  L.  Licensing  of  teachers  (Educ,  Jan. 
19:  299-303). 

126.  LEGAL  provisions  of  the  various  states  relating  to 
teachers'  examinations  and  certificates  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
tion, Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1659-92). 

Review  of  the  movements  which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
systems. 

371.14    Tenure,  Appointment 

127.  ROSLING,  E.  E.  Employment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  11 18-25). 

371.16    Salary 

128.  CABELL,  MRS.  W.  D.  Is  the  teacher  a  proletarian? 
(Educ,  Sept.     20:35-39). 

129.  CLARK,  J.  B.  Salaries  of  teachers  (Columbia  univ. 
quar..  Mar.     i:  111-22). 

Common  sense  discussion  of  why  teachers  are  not  paid  more. 
Concludes  :  first,  because  teaching  is  an  attractive  profes- 
sion ;  second,  because  candidates  are  ill  prepared. 

130.  COMPARATIVE  salary  schedules  (Chicago— Educ 
com.  Report,     p.  187-91). 

Gives  salaries  in  many  American  cities. 

131.  DYKE,  C.  B.  Economic  aspect  of  teachers'  salaries. 
84  p.  O.  Macmillan.  $1.00  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  philos., 
psychol.,  and  educ,  v.  7,  no.  2). 
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371.2    School  Organization:  the  Superintendent 

132.  CARROLL,  C.  F.  Too  many  pupils  in  the  high  school? 
(Educ.,.Feb.     19:325-30). 

Answering  Mayor  Quincy's  suggestion  to  "  eliminate  the  slow 
pupil."  Replied  to  in  turn  by  W.  F.  Bradbury,  in  Educ.,. 
Apr. 

133.  FITZPATRICK,  F.  A.  ]\Iinor  problems  of  the  school 
superintendent  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.     18:  234-51). 

Appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers ;  changes  in  text- 
books ;  board  meetings  ;  criticism  of  teachers. 

134.  GOVE,  AARON.  Rise  of  the  superintendent  (Educ, 
May.     19:  519-22). 

135.  GREENWOOD,  J.  M.  How  to  judge  a  school  (Educ. 
rev.,  Apr.     17:334-45)- 

How  to  judge  by  visiting. 

136.  The  superintendent  and  the  board  of  education 

(Educ.  rev.,  Nov.     18:  363-77). 

For  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

137.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  How  to  make  good  teachers  out  of 
poor  ones  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  310-14). 

What  the  superintendent  can  do. 

138.  JOHNSON,  N.  C.  Habits  of  work  and  methods  of 
study  of  high  school  pupils  in  Indiana  (School  rev..  May. 

7'  2S7-77)- 

139.  SARIN,  HENRY.  The  superintendent:  a  dictator  or 
leader,  which?     (Educ,  Sept.     20:  1-4). 

140.  SCUDDER,  M.  T.  A  study  of  high  school  pupils 
(School  rev.,  Apr.     7:  197-214). 

141.  WHITE,  E.  E.  Authority  of  the  school  superintendent 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  314-20). 

142.  W^INSHIP,  A.  E.  What  the  superintendent  is  not  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  307-09). 

371.25    Classes,  Grades 

143.  BARNARD,  F.  J.  Let  pupils  be  so  classified  as  to  al- 
low unrestricted  progress  or  unlimited  time,  according  tO' 
ability  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  163-70). 

Practical  results  of  eight  years'  work  in  Seattle. 

144.  RIGLER,  FRANK.  The  average  scholarship  of  the 
average  pupil  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  86-90). 
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371.27    Examinations,  Promotions 

145.  BEALE,  DOROTHEA.     University  examinations  for 
girls  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Jan.     i :  26-32). 

146.  PAULSEN,    FRIEDRICH.      Examinations    in    Ger- 
many (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897- 

98.     1:237-45). 

Tr.  fr.  Neue  jahrbiicher  fiir  klassisches  alterthum.     Historical 
sketch  of  school  and  state  examinations. 

147.  RICHMAN,   JULIA.     Successful   experiment   in   pro- 
moting pupils  (Educ.  rev.,  June.     18:  23-29). 

371.3    Methods  of  Instruction 

For  methods  in  special  subjects  see  375  and  subdivisions 

148.  AITKEN,  EDITH.     Method  of  discovery  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.)     1:653-59). 

149.  BOYER,   C.   C.     Principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
393  P-  O-     Lippincott.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Psychology  ;  Principles  ;  Methods.     Author  is  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy,  State  normal  school.  Kutztown,  Penn. 

150.  POWELL,  E.  P.     Is  he  educated?  (Educ,  Jan.     19: 
294-98). 

151.  ROARK,  R.  N.    Method  in  education  for  teachers.    348 

p.  D.     Amer.  bk.  co.     $1.00. 

Develops  in  detail  the  application  of  psychology  to  teaching. 
Some  good  things,  but  far  from  a  first-class  or  notable  book. 

152.  SCOTT,  H.  M.,  and  BUCK,  GERTRUDE.     Organic 
education.     344  p.  D.     Heath.     $1.25. 

Manual  for  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  grades, 

153.  SERGEANT,    LEWIS.     Memory    as    an    element    of 
character  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.).     i:  647-52). 

154.  SUTHERLAND,  A.  The  fear  of  over  education  (Nine- 
teenth cent.,  Oct.     46:  550-55). 

A  plea  for  broad,  humane  education,  as  against  superficial 
rote  learning. 

371.42     Manual  Training 

See  also  375.6 

155.  BARROWS,    J.    H.     Toledo    manual    training    school 
(Rev.  of  rev.,  Nov.     20:  579-87). 
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156.  MANUAL  and  industrial  training  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
tion, Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  2419-40). 

157.  REICHEL,  H.  R.  Place  of  manual  training  in  second- 
ary education  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Apr.     i :  235-47). 

158.  TADD,  J.^L.  New  methods  in  education.  432  p.  Q. 
Judd.     $3.00. 

Largely  on  manual  training.     See  review  by  Helen  Campbell, 

Arena,  Sept, 
See  also  the  Manual  training  magazine  just  started   by  the 

University  of  Chicago.     Also   N.  E.  A.  Proc.   p.  904-31 , 

where   will   be   found    the    papers    read    in    the    Manual 

training  department.. 

371.15    Government,  Discipline,  Punishment 

159.  BOUTELLE,  C.  M.  Punishments  and  rewards  for 
children  (Kind,  mag.,  Oct.     12:  94-103). 

160.  BRADLEY,  J.  E.  Training  of  the  will  (Educ,  Oct. 
20:65-76). 

161.  BULKLEY,  J.  E.  Social  ethics  in  the  schools  (Forum, 
Feb.     26:  615-20). 

162.  HOPKINS,  T.  M.  Corporal  punishment  in  schools 
(Westm.  rev.,  Oct.      152:  460-63). 

163.  MILNER,  FLORENCE.  School  management  from 
the  side  of  social  life  (School  rev.,  Apr.     7 :  215-24). 

164.  SEARS,  C.  H.  Home  and  school  punishments  (Ped. 
sem..  Mar.     6:  159-87). 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  year  on  tliis  subject. 

165.  TARBELL,  H.  S.  Special  disciplinary  schools  of 
Providence,  R.  L  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — University  convoca- 
tion, p.  354-58). 

371.6    School  Furniture  and  Apparatus 

166.  BLODGETT,  J.  H.  Digest  of  laws  relating  to  text- 
books, their  selection  and  supply  (in  U.  S. — Education,. 
Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i :  893-908). 

167.  BRIGGS,  W.  R.  Modern  American  school  buildings. 
411  p.  O.     Wiley.     $4.00. 

168.  MOSHER,  E.  M.  Hygienic  desks  for  school  children 
(Educ.  rev.,  June.     18:  9-14). 
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371.64   School  Libraries:  Public  Libraries  and  Schools 

169.  BALLINGER,  JOHN.  The  public  libraries  and  the 
schools.     19  p.  O.     Sotheran.     is.  6d.  net. 

"  Interesting  statement  of  the  various  tentative  efforts  toward 
library  work  with  the  schools  made  by  English  libraries." 
Library  journal,  Apr. 

170.  BATES,  W.  H.  The  library  as  an  aid  to  school  work 
(School  rev.,  Mar.     7:  179-85). 

171.  BAYLISS,  ALFRED.  Function  of  school  superin- 
tendents in  procuring  libraries  for,  and  their  proper  use  in, 
the  public. schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1136-42). 

172.  JONES,  M.  L.  School  reading  thru  the  public  library, 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1143-48). 

173.  N.  E.  A.— COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Re- 
port (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  452-529). 

Far  and  away  the  most  practical  body  of  gospel  yet  put  in 
print  on  this  topic.     Report  is  issued  separate  for  .15. 

174.  THE  PUBLIC  school  and  the  public  library  (in  U.  S.— 

Education,  Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     i:  673-92). 
Symposium  by  library  workers. 

175.  WELTON,  JAMES.  Plea  for  school  libraries  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  Apr.     i :  248-52). 

176.  WILLIAMS,  SHERMAN.  Relation  of  public  libraries 
to  public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  270-76). 

177.  YOUNG,  C.  C.  Use  of  the  library  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
1150-55)- 

371.7    School  Hygiene 

178.  ARNOLD,  M.  L.  H.  Bacteriological  study  of  school 
utensils  (Ped.  sem.,  Sept.     6:  382-85). 

179.  BURGERSTEIN,  LEO.  Means  for  spreading  hygienic 
knowledge  among  the  people  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i:  257-68). 

180.  DEARNESS,  J.  Ventilation  of  country  schoolhouses 
(Canada  educ.  monthly,  Apr.). 

181.  FITZ,  G.  W.  The  hygiene  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.     12  :  66-73). 
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182.  HARRIS,  W.  T.,  chairman.  Preliminary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  school  hygiene  to  the  Department  of  super- 
intendence, N.  E.  A.  (Educ.  rev.,  June.     18:  1-8). 

Seating,  heating,  light,  and  ventilation.  Also  in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  406-11. 

183.  JOHNSON,  W.  B.  Defective  vision  of  school  children 
(Educ.  rev.,  June.     18:  15-22). 

184.  KOTELMANN,  LUDWIG.  School  hygiene;  tr.  by 
Bergstrom  and  Conradi.  352  p.  O.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
$1.50. 

Best  work  in  English  for  the  non-specialist  teacher.  By  an 
authority.  Extensive  bibliography  and  full  index.  For 
review  see  Educ.  rev.,  Jan.,  1900. 

185.  MEDICAL  inspection  of  schools  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1489-1512). 

Describes  the  work  of  medical  inspectors  of  schools,  particu- 
larly those  of  Boston. 

186.  MONROE,  W.  S.  Fatigue  among  school  children  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  90-93). 

187.  O'SHEA,  M.  V.     Conservation  of  mental  energy  (Jour. 

of  ped.,  Dec.     12:  195-230). 

Sound,  practical  study  of  the  importance  to  health  and  mental 
results  in  student  of  every  possible  prevention  of  dissipating 
nervous  force.  Based  on  a  questionnaire  among  350  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

188.  The  hygiene  of  school  work  (Kind,  rev..  May. 

9:535-40). 


371.73    Physical  Training:  Athletics 

189.  BOWEN,  W.  P.     Teacher's  course  in  physical  training. 
183  p.  D.     Wahr,  Ann  Arbor.     $1.00. 

Author  is  director  of  physical  training  at  Michigan  state  nor- 
mal, and  this  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years'  work. 

190.  DARLING,  E.  A.     Effects  of  training  (Harvard  grad. 
mag.,  Sept.     8:21-26). 

Summary  of  full  report  printed  in  Boston  medical  and  surgical 
journal,  Aug.  31. 

191.  ELIOT,  C.  W.     Athletics  at  Harvard  (in  Harvard  uni- 
versity— President's  Report,  1897-98.     p.  13-18). 
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192.  HARTWELL,  E.  M.     On  physical  training  (in  U.  S.— 
Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i:  487-589). 

Explains  physiological  theory  of  physical  training  and  sketches 
the  history  of  the  five  typical  forms :  Grecian,  Mediaeval, 
British,  German,  Swedish. 

193.  JOCELYN,  L.  P.     High  school  management  with  re- 
spect to  physical  exercise  (School  rev.,  Apr.     7 :  225-27). 

194.  LOCH,   C.   S.     Good  citizenship  and  athletics    (Inter, 
jour,  of  ethics,  July.     9 :  434-52  )  • 

Plea  for  rational  athletics  at  secondary  schools  as  a  means  of 
averting  the  degeneration  of  city  populations. 

195.  MOSSO,  A.    Athletic  gymnastics  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1715-20). 

196.  PHYSICAL  education  in  schools   (Blackwood's,  Mar. 
165:573-80). 

197.  SCOTT,     W.     Physical     training    in     New     England 

schools.     15  p.  O.     People  pub.  co.,  Camb. 

Author  is  secretary  of  the  New  England  education  league. 

198.  SHIPHAN,  F.  P.  B.     Corporate  life  and  games  in  sec- 
ondary schools  (Educ.  times,  Jan.     52:  28-35). 

199.  TABOR,  F.  H.     Directed  sport  as  a  factor  in  education 
(Forum,  May.     27:  320-24). 


371.81    Student  Honor 

200.  MACKENZIE,  J.  C.     Honor  in  student  life  (School 
rev.,  Feb.     7:  69-78). 


371.9    Education  of  Defectives,  etc. 

201.  BINGHAM,  K.  T.  All  along  the  line  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  1 165-71). 

202.  CAMPBELL,  M.  R.  What  Europe  and  America  have 
done  and  are  doing  for  mentally  deficient  children  (Kind, 
mag.,  Apr.-May..    11 :  531-36;  567-73)- 

203.  PERRY,  C.  S.  Public  schooling  of  deaf  children  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1157-62). 
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204.  WILKINSON,  WARRING.     In  what  respects  should 

the  education  of  the  blind  differ  from  the  education  of 

normal  pupils?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1 171-77). 

See  also  Association  review,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila.,  begun  Oct., 
1899,  by  American  association  to  promote  the  teaching 
of  speech  to  the  deaf. 

371.94   Negro 

205.  CAPON  SPRINGS  CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  SOUTH.     Proceedings  of  the  second 

conference.     109  p.  O.     Conference,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
See  account  in  Rev.  of  rev.,  Aug. 

206.  DU  BOIS,  W.  E.  B.     Education  and  illiteracy  (in  his 

The  Philadelphia  negro,  ch.  8). 

Boole  is  no.  14,  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Publications 
in  political  economy.     Sold  by  Ginn,     $2. 

207.  STEINER,  B.  C.  A  pioneer  in  negro  education  (Ind., 
Aug.  24.     51 :  2287-90). 

372.    ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child  study  has  been  omitted.  For  this  see 
yearly  bibliography  of  child  study  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  N. 
Wilson,  of  Clark  university. 

208.  DEWEY,  JOHN.     The  school  and  society.     125  p.  D. 

Univ.  of  Chic.     .75. 

Valuable  expert  contribution  to  present  educational  problems. 
Analysis  of  the  culture  reflex  from  manual  training,  and  a 
careful  treatment  of  waste  in  education  caused  by  separation 
of  the  life  in  and  out  of  school.  Fourth  essay  describes  the 
University  of  Chicago  elementary  school,  an  interesting 
experiment  in  education. 

209.  SHAW,  E.  R.  Three  studies  in  education :  the  spelling 
question;  composition  for  elementary  schools;  value  of 
the  motor  activities  in  education.  31  p.  D.  Kellogg. 
.25. 

372.2    Kindergarten 

210.  BAILEY,  T.  P.  Character  study  in  the  kindergarten 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  541-47). 
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211.  BLOW,  S.  E.  Letters  to  a  mother  on  the  philosophy  of 
Froebel.     311  p.  D.     Appleton.     $1.50. 

Key-note — the  mother,  not  less  than  the  child,  is  the  object  of 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  kindergarten. 

212.  BRACKETT,  M.  M.  New  York's  summer  play- 
grounds (Kind,  mag.,  June.     11 :  621-29). 

213.  BROOKS,  A.  M.  Use  of  outside  material  (Kind.  mag.» 
Sept.     12:  46-48). 

214.  BURK,  F.  L.  The  kindergarten  child  physically  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  570-74). 

215.  BURK,  F.  L.,  and  MRS.  C.  F.  A  study  of  the  kinder- 
garten.    123  p.  O.     Whitaker.     .50. 

The  most  considerable  contribution  of  the  year  to  this  subjects 
Treats  many  topics  briefly  and  suggestively. 

216.  BUTLER,  N.  M,  Some  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten 
(Educ.  rev.,  Oct.     18:  285-91). 

Substance  of  address  before  kindergarten  department  of 
N.  E.  A.     Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  536-41. 

217.  CAMERON,  MARGARET.  Games,  songs,  and  reci- 
tations for  the  kindergarten.  32  p.  Q.  Simpkin.  2s. 
(Waddington  &  Jackman's  sen). 

218.  CARROLL,  C.  F.  Place  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
common  school  system   (Jour,  of  ped..  May.      12:  126- 

36). 

219.  CARTER,  M.  H.  The  kindergarten  child— after  the 
kindergarten  (Atlantic,  Mar.     83:  358-66). 

Keen,  clever  criticism  of  kindergartens  and  kindergarten, 
teachers  as  they  sometimes  are.  Answered  by  S.  T.  Duttork 
in  Kind,  mag.,  Apr.     See  also  Pop.  sci.  monthly.  May. 

220.  CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE.  Ac- 
count of  meeting  in  April,  1899  (Kind,  mag..  May- June, 
11:  592-609;  636-42). 

Addresses  by  G.  S.  Hall,  W.  T.  Harris,  John  Dewey,  Hugo- 
Miinsterberg.     Also  report  in  Kind,  rev..  May. 

221.  COFFIN,  RACHEL.  Kindergarten  work  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Kind,  mag.,  May.     11:  553-60). 

222.  COLBURN,  M.  B.  Kindergarten  work  in  the  ethical 
culture  schools,  N.  Y.  city  (Kind,  mag..  Mar.  11 :  433- 
37). 
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223.  DURHAM,  MRS.  C.  M.     Free  and  public  kindergartens 

in  Philadelphia.     40  p.  O.     Phil. 

Mrs.  Durham  was  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  kinder- 
gartens, 1884-97. 

224.  THE  FIRST  summer  school  for  parents,  held  in  Chau- 
tauqua, 1899  (Kind,  mag.,  Sept.     12:  1-8). 

225.  FIVE  great  educational  summer  gatherings  (Kind,  mag., 
Sept.     12: 9-23). 

Brief  accounts  of  International  council  of  women  ;  New  York 
state  teachers'  association ;  Illinois  child  study  congress ; 
New  York  state  society  for  child  study;  Clark  university 
summer  school. 

226.  FROEBEL,  FRIEDRICH.  Education  by  develop- 
ment; the  second  part  of  the  Pedagogics  of  the  kinder- 
garten.    347  p.  D.     Appleton.     $1.50. 

227.  GRACE,  SISTER.  The  guild  of  play,  London  (Kind, 
mag.,  Apr.     11:483-89). 

228.  THE  GREAT  educational  meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast 
(Kind,  mag.,  Sept.     12:  29-38). 

Account  of  kindergarten  matters  at  Los  Angeles  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A. 

229.  HAVEN,  C.  T.  Changes  in  Kindergarten  material 
(Kind,  rev.,  Mar. -Apr.     9:  408-13;  468-70). 

230.  HAYES,  M.  E.  Kindergarten  teaching  at  Columbia 
university  (Kind,  mag..  May.     11 :  574-82). 

231.  HEERWART,  ELEANORE.  Origin  of  Froebel's 
mother  play  book  (Kind,  rev.,  Feb.,  Mar.  9:  337-41; 
403-07). 

232.  HOFER,  M.  R.  Musical  opportunities  of  the  kinder- 
garten (Kind,  mag.,  Nov.     12:  148-56). 

233.  HUFFORD,  L.  G.  Free  kindergarten  work  in  Indian- 
apolis (Kind,  mag.,  Jan.     11:  305-13). 

234.  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 
Account  of  6th  annualmeeting  at  Cincinnati  (Kind,  mag,, 
Apr.     II :  501-20). 

Also  in  Kind,  rev.,  Apr.     9:  501-32. 

235.  JAMES,  E.  J.  Public  kindergartens  (in  Chicago  educ. 
com.  Report,  p.  192-204). 
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236.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  in  America  (Kind,  mag., 
June.     11:643-45). 

Also  in  Outlook,  Apr.  29. 

237.  LAWS,  ANNIE.  Cincinnati  kindergarten  association 
(Kind,  mag.,  Feb.     11 :  362-71). 

238.  MOORE,  H.  K.  Child's  song  and  game  book.  90  p. 
S.     Sonnenschein.     3s.  6d.  net. 

239.  N.    Y.    KINDERGARTEN   ASSOCIATION.     Ninth 

annual  report. 

Including  directory  of  N.  Y.  city  kindergartens  and  reports  of 
their  work. 

240.  O'NEIL,  E.  B.  Work  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
free  kindergarten  association  (Kind,  mag..  Mar.  11; 
421-27). 

241.  POULSSON,  EMILIE.  From  play  to  earnest  (Kind, 
rev.,  June.     9:607-16). 

242.  PUBLIC  and  private  kindergartens  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
tion, Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  2538-80). 

Statistical  report  of  annual  progress. 

243.  RIDER,  E.  C.  Kindergarten  work  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  (in  Assoc,  rev.,  Oct.     i :  35-41). 

244.  SCHAEFFER,  M.  F.  A  cycle  of  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school,  v.  i,  O.  Palm,  Los  Angeles. 
.50. 

Suggestions  for  material  and  methods  drawn  from  practical 
work. 

245.  SMITH,  N.  A.  The  kindergarten  in  a  nutshell.  134  p. 
T.     Doubleday.     .50. 

246.  SPRINGFIELD  conference  on  physical  training  (Kind, 
mag.     12:49-58). 

Account  of  kindergarten  topics  discussed  at  the  conference. 

247.  STOVALL,  A.  M.  Music  in  the  kindergarten  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  559-63)- 

248.  VAN  LIEW,  C.  C.  Mental  and  moral  development  of 
the  kindergarten  child  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  551-59). 

249.  Some  problems  in  early  education  (Kind,  mag., 

Jan.     11:295-304). 
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250.  VANDEWALKER,  N.  C.     Pedagogy  in  kindergarten 

training  (Kind,  rev.,  Feb.     9:  369-73). 

For  additional  kindergarten  material,  too  brief  and  unim- 
portant to  be  given  here,  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten 
magazine  and  the  Kindergarten  review. 

372.5  Methods  in  Special  Branches 

See  375.  All  material  on  this  subject  has  been  put  together 
under  that  number. 


373.    SECONDARY    EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN   PUBLIC 

251.  BEVAN,  J.  O.  The  Board  of  education  act  and  its 
bearing  on  private  schools  (Educ.  times,  Dec.  52:  504- 
06). 

252.  CASSIDY,  M.  A.    Home  and  school  (Educ,  May.    19: 

535-43)- 

253.  DE  MORGAN,  M.  A.  Public  schools  of  England 
(Chautauquan,  Feb.     28:  427-36). 

254.  PUBLIC  school  year-book  1899.  481  p.  O.  Sonnen- 
schein.     2s.  6d. 

Cont.  bibliography  of  Eton. 

255.  TARVER,  J.  C.  English  head  masters  and  their  schools 
(Fortn.  rev.,  Sept.     72:  429-47). 

256.  THOMAS,  G.  P.  Where  to  educate,  1898-99.  382  p. 
O.     Brown,  Bost.     $3.00. 

Condensed  information  as  to  more  than  three  thousand  private 
schools  in  the  U.  S. 

257.  Eton.  BENSON,  A.  C.  Fasti  Etoneses.  552  p.  O. 
Drake.     21s.  net. 

Largely  biographical.     See  Athenaeum,  Jan.  6,  1900. 

258.  CUST,   LIONEL.     History  of   Eton  college. 

334  p.  O..     Duckworth.     5s.  net  (English  pub.  schools). 

"  The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Cust's  book  is  that  which 
deals  with  Eton  under  the  new  statutes."  Athenaeum, 
Jan.  6,  1900. 

259.  LUBBOCK,  ALFRED.     Memories  of  Eton  and 

Etonians.     336  p.  O.     Murray.     9s. 

"  We  have  pondered  in  vain  over  the  possible  reasons  that 
have  led  Mr.  Lubbock  to  commit  to  paper  these  long-winded 
and  uninteresting  reminiscences."  Spectator,  July  8.  See 
also  Athenaeum,  June  24. 
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260.  STERRY,  WACEY.     Annals  of  Eton  college. 

O.     New  Amst.  bk.  co.     $3.00. 

A  third  ed.  of  Sir  Maxwell  Lyte's  book  on  Eton  came  out 
this  year.     It  is  still  the  best  thing  on  the  subject. 

261.  Shrewsbury.  FISHER,  G.  W.  Annals  of  Shrews- 
bury school;  revised  by  J.  S.  Hill.  522  p.  O.  Methueh. 
los.  6d. 

Favorable  review  in  Athenaeum,  Sept.  i6, 

262.  Winchester.  LEACH,  A.  T.  History  of  Winchester 
college.  564  p.  O.  Duckworth.  6s.  net  (English 
pub.  schools). 

"  A  volume  worth  the  attention  of  a  larger  public  than  the 
Wykehamites."    Educ.  times,  June. 

374.    SELF  EDUCATION 

374.3  Women's  Clubs 

263.  CROZIER,  L.  G.  Women's  clubs  and  education  (Educ. 
rev.,  Feb.     17:  182-86). 

374.4  Summer  Schools 

264.  ADAMS,  H.  B.  Summer  schools  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Switzerland  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r. 
of,  Report,  1897-98.     i :  83-131). 

National  home  reading  union ;  Town  and  gown  association, 
Edinburgh ;  university  extension  and  summer  student  life 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  vacation  courses  in  France, 
Alliance  frangaise ;  similar  work  in  Switzerland. 

265.  N.  Y.  (STATE)— UNIVERSITY.  Report  of  summer 
schools  division,  1899.  44  p.  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany. 
.05  (Home  education  bulletin  30). 

Contains  accounts  of  American  and  foreign  summer  schools 

generally. 

266.  ROBINSON,  C.  M.  Vacation  schools  (Educ.  rev.. 
Mar.     17:  250-60). 

375.    CURRICULUM 

267.  BARNETT,  P.  A.  Atmosphere  and  perspective  in 
education  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Jan.     i:  17-25). 

268.  COURSES  of  study  for  high  schools  (School  rev.,  Jan. 

7:48-60).  ; 
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269.  CRABTREE,  J.  W.  Should  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  United  States  history  be  reviewed  in 

the  high  school?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  611-15). 
Holds  for  the  affirmative. 

270.  BUTTON,  S.  T.  Phases  of  the  course  of  study  (in  his 
Social  phases.     Macmillan.     $1.25.     p.  89-117). 

271.  OLIPHANT,  JAMES.  Plea  for  a  liberal  education 
(Westm.  rev.,  July.     152:  36-43). 

Discussion  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum.     Early  atten- 
tion to  classical  studies  a  source  of  trouble. 

272.  ROBINSON,  E.  V.  D.  The  course  of  study  (School 
rev.,  Oct.     7:497-501). 

Grades  9  to  12  and  university  preparatory  courses. 

273.  SLATE,   FREDERICK.      The  availability  of  physics 

(California  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.     2:  433-50). 

Eight  pages  discuss  essential  qualities  which  any  study  must 
present  to  support  its  claims  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

274.  WEST,  A.  F.  Is  there  a  democracy  of  studies?  (At- 
lantic, Dec.     84:821-27). 

375.04    Elective  Studies 
See  also  378 

275.  SMITH,  W.  H.  Elective  work  in  high  school  courses 
(School  rev.,  Apr.     7:  232-41). 

275a.  STEELE,  W.  L.  To  what  extent  should  the  high- 
school  pupil  be  permitted  to  elect  his  work?  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  331-36). 

375.1    Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  the  Curriculum 

276.  PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH.  Philosophy  as  a  school 
study  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of,  Report,  1897- 
98).     1:246-56). 

277.  RYLAND,  F.  Logic  in  secondary  schools  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.),May.     1:308-14). 

278.  SCHILLER,  F.  C.  S.  Philosophy  at  Oxford  (Educ. 
rev.,  Oct.     18:209-22). 

375.3    Sociology  in  the  Curriculum 

279.  BRYAN,  E.  A.  The  economic  interpretation  of  history 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  186-96). 

Plea  for  the  study  of  industrial  and  economic  history. 
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280.  SCOVEL,  S.  F.  What  to  teach  in  fundamental  civics 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  616-24). 

281.  VILLARD.  O.  G.  Plea  for  a  department  of  civics 
(Harvard  grad.  mag.,  Mar.     7:  360-63). 

375.34    Law  in  the  Curriculum 

2S2.  DICEY,  A.  V.  Teaching  of  English  law  at  Harvard 
(Contemp.  rev.,  Nov.     76:  742-58). 

283.  KIRCHWEY,  G.  W.  The  Columbia  law  school  of  to- 
day (Columbia  univ.  quar.,  Mar.     i :  135-47). 

375.37    Education  in  the  Curriculum 
See  370.7  and  371.12 

375.4    Language  in  the  Curriculum 

284.  DAVIDSON,  S.  G.  Relation  of  language  to  mental  de- 
velopment and  of  speech  to  language  teaching  (Assoc, 
rev.,  Dec.     i  :  129-39). 

285.  MILES,  E.  H.  How  to  learn  philology;  a  book  for 
teachers  and  learners.  316  p.  O.  Sonnenschein.  5s. 
net. 

286.  SNODDY,  J.  S.  English  grammar  in  elementary 
schools  (Educ,  May.  .  19:  522-32). 

287.  SWEET,  HENRY.  The  practical  study  of  languages; 
a  guide  for  teachers  and  learners.  296  p.  O.  Dent. 
6s.  net. 

375.5    Science  in  the  Curriculum 

288.  BACON,  T.  R.  Natural  science  as  a  factor  in  educa- 
tion (California  univ.  chronicle,  Feb.     2:  1-16). 

289.  CHAPMAN,  F.  M.  Educational  value  of  bird  study 
(Educ.  rev..  Mar.      17:  242-49). 

290.  COBB,  C.  N.  Thirty  years'  progress  in  science 
teaching  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1099-1102). 

291.  GEIKIE,  A.  Science  in  education  (Pop.  sci.  monthly, 
Mar.     54:672-86). 

292.  HARGITT,  C.  W.  Science  and  the  new  education 
(Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.      12:  73-87). 
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293.  LOCKYER,  J.  N.  Short  history  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Jan.,  Feb.     59:  372-82;  529-37). 

Origin  and  development  of  formal  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

294.  MURCHE,  V.  T.  The  teacher's  manual  of  object  les- 
sons in  elementary  science  and  geography.  3  v.  O. 
Macmillan.     4s.  6d. 

295.  RICHARDSON,  G.  M.  Science  in  the  high  school  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1 1 13-17). 

296.  SMITH,  ALEXANDER.  Articulation  of  school  and 
college  work  in  the  sciences  (School  rev.,  Sept.-Nov.  7: 
411-17;  453-61;  527-35)- 

297.  THORNDIKE,  EDWARD.     Sentimentality  in  science 

teaching  (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.     17:  57-64). 
See  comments  in  the  same  journal,  Mar, 

298.  WILSON,  L.  L.  W.  Nature  study  in  the  Philadelphia 
normal  school  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Jan.     54:  313-19). 

299.  ZIRNGIEBEL,  FRANCES.  Teacher's  school  of 
science  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Aug.-Sept.  55:  451-65; 
640-52). 

375-51    Mathematics  in  the  Curriculum. 

300.  COLLINS,  J.  V.  Teaching  arithmetic  (School  rev., 
Feb.     7:  97-102). 

301.  DOUGHERTY,  N.  C.  Value  of  Latin  and  algebra  in 
the  eighth  school  year  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb.     17:  178-81). 

302.  GORE,  J.  H.  Limitations  of  mathematics  (Educ.  rev., 
Feb.     17:164-68). 

Discussed  in  Educ.  rev.,  Apr. 

303.  GREENWOOD,  J.  M.  Evolution  of  the  arithmetic  in 
the  U.  S.  (Educ,  Dec.     20:  193-201). 

304.  and  MARTIN,  ARTEMAS.  Notes  on  the  his- 
tory of  American  text-books  on  arithmetic  (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i:  789-868). 

Chronological  annotated  list  of  all  known  texts  printed  before 
1861. 

305.  HANUS,  P.  H.  Preparation  of  the  "high  school  teacher 
of  mathematics  (in  his  Educational  aims.  Macmillan. 
$1.00.     p.  141-63). 
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306.  LOOMIS,  E.  S.  Teaching  of  mathematics  in  high 
schools  (Educ,  Oct     20:  102-13). 

307.  SHERSKY,  V.  Mathematics  as  a  science  and  its 
school  substitute  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Dec.     12:  168-94). 

Tr.  from  a  Russian  article  printed  in  1895.  Author  is  a 
mathematician  writing  for  teachers. 

375.52    Astronomy  in  the  Curriculum 

308.  HOLDEN,  E.  S.  Teaching  of  astronomy  in  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  university  (U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm'r  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i:  869-92). 
Fullest  on  university  instruction.     Prints  outline  of  courses  in 
fifteen  American  universities. 

375-53    Physics  in  the  Curriculum 

309.  CAJORI,  FLORIAN.  Pedagogic  value  of  the  study  of 
physics  (School  rev.,  May.     7:  278-85). 

310.  MEADS,  S.  P.  Relation  of  physics  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  high  school  curriculum  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
1103-06). 

311.  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  32d  meeting :  Report  of  the  physics  conference. 
54  p.  Q.     Wahr,  Ann  Arbor. 

List  and  description  of  recommended  apparatus  for  high 
schools.  Papers  on  laboratory  work  in  the  small  high 
school,  and  on  the  study  of  physics  in  high  schools. 
Bibliography  of  215  titles  recommended  for  the  high  school 
library. 

312.  NEWCOMBE,  F.  C.  Equipment  and  administration  of 
the  high  school  physical  laboratory  (School  rev.,  May. 
7:301-08). 

313.  SLATE,  FREDERICK.  The  availability  of  physics 
(in  California  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.     2:  433-50). 

375.57    Biological  Sciences  in  the  Curriculum 

314.  COOK,  O.  F.  On  biological  text-books  and  teachers 
(Science,  Apr.  14.     9:  541-45). 

315.  HARVEY,  N.  A.  The  pedagogical  content  of  zoology 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1 106-12). 
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375.6  Technical  Education 
See  also  37142 

316.  BROOKS,  C.  P.  The  international  congress  on  tech- 
nical education  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Re- 

■  port,  1897-98.     i:  295-338). 

Reprints  nine  of  the  most  important  papers. 

317.    Report  on  the  European  textile  schools  (in  U.  S. 

— Education,  Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     i  :  269^3). 

318.  GERMAN  polytechnical  schools  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     i :  216-24). 

Quotes  at  length  from  Prof.  Riedler's  article  before  Society  of 
German  engineers. 

319.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  Testimony  before  the  U.  S.  indus- 
trial commission,  Jan.   11,  1899.     51  p.  O.     U.  S.  gov. 

320.  JOHNSON,  J.  B.  Some  unrecognized  functions  of  our 
state  universities.  17  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Wis.  (Bulletin 
32). 

Technical  and  commercial  education. 

321.  Technical  education  (in  North  central  assoc.  of 

colleges,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  95-106). 

322.  LONDON-COUNTY  COUNCIL.  Report  of  the  tech- 
nical education  board  on  the  existing  provisions  for  tech- 
nical education  in  the  building  trades  in  London,      is. 

323.  McEVOY,  B.  Technical  education  in  Canada  (Cana- 
dian mag..  Nov.     14:  8-15). 

324.  MUNROE,  J.  P.  Applied  science  in  the  university  (in 
Technology  rev.,  Apr.     i  :  153-69). 

325.  U.  S.-INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION.  Hearings  on 
general  and  industrial  education,  June  24,  1899.  15  p.  O. 
U.  S.  gov. 

326.  WALDO,  C.  A.  Technical  education  (in  North  central 
assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  107-18). 

Followed  by  discussion. 

327.  WALKER,  F.  A.  Discussions  in  education.  342  p.  O. 
Holt.     $3.00. 

Two  hundred  pages  relate  to  technological  education.  The 
words  are  those  of  an  expert  authority  and  the  arguments 
admittedly  the  strongest. 
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375.61    Medicine,  Dentistry 

328.  BENEDICT,  A.  L.  Preparatory  education  of  medical 
students  (School  rev.,  Jan.     7:  18-23). 

329.  DENTAL  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.      i  :  1235-54). 

Admission  requirements  of  American  dental  schools  ;  outlines 
of  dental  courses  in  Harvard,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vanderbilt ;  synopsis  of  state  laws  governing  dental  practice. 

375.63    Agriculture 

330.  DE  RTEMER,  W.  E.     Agricultural  education  in  foreign 
countries  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Dec.     56:  218-33). 

331.  METHODS  of  instruction  in  agriculture   (in  U.  S. — 

Education,    Comm'r.    of,    Report,    1897-98.     2:    1575- 

1638). 

Reprints  leaflets  issued  by  Cornell  and  Perdue  universities. 
Account  of  efforts  to  introduce  study  of  agriculture  into  the 
French  public  elementary  schools. 

332.  LUKENS,  H.  T.  A  school  garden  in  Thuringia  (Educ. 
rev.,  Mar.      17:237-41). 

333.  SCHOOL  gardens  in  Europe  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     i :  224-30). 

334.  TRUE,  A.  C.  Some  types  of  American  agricultural  col- 
leges (U.  S. — Agriculture,  Dep't.  of,  Yearbook,  1898. 
p.  63-80). 

375-65    Commercial  Education 

335.  BACHELER,  A.  W.  The  type  writer  in  the  public 
schools  (Educ,  June.      19:  626-32). 

336.  BRYCE,  JAMES.  Commercial  education  (North 
Amer.  rev.,  June.     168:694-707). 

337.  CLARK,  F.  C.     Schools  of  commerce  in  connection  with 

our  universities  (in  North  central  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc., 

Prot.  p.  63-74). 

Followed  by  eighteen  pages  of  discussion. 

338.  COMMERCL^L  education  (in  U.  S.— Education, 
Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     I:  329-38). 

Papers  on  commercial  education  in  England  and  America,  and 
on  systematic  commercial  education,  read  at  Congress  on 
technical  education. 
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339.  COMMERCIAL  education  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  2441-78). 

340.  CRISSY,  I.  O.  Evolution  of  business  education  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1018-25). 

341.  DAVIS,  ALLAN.  The  business-course  problem  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  999-1002). 

Outlines  a  four  year  course. 

342.  ELIOT,  C.  W.  Commercial  education  (Educ.  rev.> 
Dec.     18:417-24). 

343.  FRANCIS,  J.  H.  Claims  of  business  education  to  a 
place  in  our  public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1008-18). 

344.  GIBBINS,  H.  D.  "  Made  in  Germany  "  and  how  to 
stop  it  (Fortn.  rev.,  June.     71  :  1004-11). 

Commercial  education  in  England. 

345.  GREAT  BRITAIN— FOREIGN  OFFICE.  Commer- 
cial education  in  the  U.  S.  (Document  504.     Misc.  sen). 

346.  HOWARD,  C.  E.  How  I  conduct  a  business  com- 
munity school  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1002-07). 

347.  JAMES,  E.  J.  Commercial  training  and  the  public  high 
school  (in  North  Central  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.,  Proc.  p. 

50-63). 

Also  in  the  Chicago — Educ.  com.  Report,  p.  205-17. 

348.  LONDON-COUNTY  COUNCIL.  .Report  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Technical  board  on  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

349.  PLEHN,  C.  C.  Higher  commercial  education  and 
graduate  studies    (California  univ.   chronicle,   Nov.     2: 

346-55)- 

Reviews  the  European  facilities  for  commercial  education  and 

the  opportunities  for  the  graduate. 

350.  STEVENSON,  W.  C.  Advent  of  the  commercial  high 
school  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1025-30). 

351.  WHEELER,  B.  I.  The  college  of  commerce  in  its  prac- 
tical relation  to  business  affairs  (California  univ. 
chronicle,  Dec.     2:385-91). 

375.7    Art  Education 

352.  ARDLEY,  H.  T.     Art  instruction  in  the  university  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  961-66). 
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353.  BALL,  K.  M.  Problems  in  artistic  rendering  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  940-46). 

Plain,  practical  applications  to  drawing  as  taught  in  our  public 
schools. 

354.  BROWN,  E.  E.  Art  in  education  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
1 12-21). 

355.  EDSON,  M.  B.  An  educational  art  training  (Educ, 
Sept.     20:25-28). 

356.  GREEN,  S.  S.  Use  of  pictures  in  public  libraries  (in 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  2: 
1725-32). 

357.  GREENE,  J.  A.  Art  education  in  high  schools  and 
normal  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  953-61). 

358.  HURLL,  E.  M.  Place  of  picture  study  in  education 
(Outlook,  Jan.  21.     61 :  174-76). 

359.  LUKENS,  H.  T.  Drawing  in  the  early  years  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  946-53). 

360.  NORSE.  S.  Art  in  the  public  schools  (Arena,  July. 
22:49-55). 

361.  STURGIS,  RUSSELL.  Teaching  art  in  the  schools. 
(Scrib,  mag.,  Oct.     26:  509-12.) 

362.  TADD,  J.  L.  New  methods  in  education.  432  p.  Q. 
Judd.     $3.00. 

Entirely   about  Manual  training,  drawing,  modeling,   wood- 
carving,  and  their  applications. 

375.78  Music 

363.  ELEMENTARY  musical  education  (Music,  Sept.     16: 

487-95)- 

364.  GRIGGS,  HERBERT.  Content  and  extent  of  music  in 
public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  977-81). 

365.  HAYDEN,  P.  C.  Ultimate  object  of  music  study  in 
the  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  gy^-yy). 

366.  LYTTELTON,  EDWARD.  Voice  training  in  schools 
(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Nov.     i :  709-13). 

367.  PLACE,  H.  M.  Music  study  in  public  schools  (Music, 
Aug.      16:378-87). 

368.  REGAL,  M.  L.  Course  of  music  in  the  Springfield  high 
school  (Music,  Dec.     17:  138-49). 
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369.  STONE,  K.  E.     A  course  of  music  for  country  insti- 
tutes (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  994-97). 

370.  TAPPER,  THOMAS.     What  power  does  the  child  gain 
thru  music  study?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  981-86). 

Emphasizes  the  quaUfications  of  the  music  teacher. 


375.82    English 

371.  ARNOLD,  S.  L.  Reading,  how  to  teach  it.  288  p.  S. 
Silver.     $1.00. 

372.  BOWEN,  H.  C.  How  to  study  a  poem  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.).     1:561-73). 

373.  BRADLEY,  C.  B.  Method  of  English  study  in  second- 
ary schools  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Nov.  2:  369- 
72). 

374.  DALE,  NELLIE.  On  the  teaching  of  English  reading. 
166  p.  O.     Dent.     2s.  6d.  net. 

By  learning  sounds  instead  of  names  of  letters. 

375.  DARLING,  GERTRUDE.  For  freedom  of  speech 
(Educ,  May.     19:555-60). 

On  pronunciation. 

376.  GOODRICH,  A.  L.  English  in  regents'  schools 
(Educ.  rev.,  Sept.     18:  144-57). 

377.  GRIFFITH,  GEORGE.  A  course  of  reading  for  chil- 
dren (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.     17:  65-69). 

378.  HUNTINGTON,  T.  F.  English  in  the  high  school 
(School  rev.,  Feb.     7:  92-96). 

379.  MANCHESTER,  O.  L.  Language  correlation  in  the 
high  school  (School  rev.,  Oct.     7:  462-69). 

380.  MEADER,  E.  I.  A  high  school  course  in  English 
(School  rev.,  Oct.     7:  473-77). 

381.  PANCOAST,  H.  S.  Reading  by  sample  (Educ.  rev., 
June.     18:30-42). 

Vigorous  arraignment  of  the  educational  value  for  reading  of 
the  "  Warner  Library  "  and  similar  compilations. 

382.  REEDER,  R.  R.  Historical  development  of  school 
reading  books  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.     18:  223-33). 
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383.  TAPPAN,  E.  M.  How  to  make  the  most  of  the  course 
in  EngHsh  in  secondary  schools  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.  12: 
40-56). 

Considers  only  the  reading  of  English  authors  and  pleads  for 
definiteness  of  aim,  use  of  the  literature  of  power  only,  and 
correlation  with  other  subjects. 

384.  WILKINSON,  J.  W.  Common  mistakes  in  teaching 
EngHsh  (Educ,  Oct.     20:  77-87). 


375.84    Modern  Languages 

385.  BAGEN,  B.  D.  The  psychology  of  learning  a  foreign 
language  (Educ,  Nov.     20:  152-59). 

386.  BREUL,  KARL.  Teaching  the  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage in  secondary  schools.     86  p.  D.     Macmillan.     ,60. 

387.  BROWN,  W.  C.  Modern  language  teaching  in  Ger- 
many (Educ.  times,  Mar.     52:  150-53). 

Read  at  meeting  of  London  college  of  preceptors. 

388.  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA— COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE.  Report 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
tion, Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1391-1434). 

Included    in   the    N.    E.    A.     Report   on    college   entrance 
requirements. 

389.  MOUCHET,  GASTON.  The  international  corre- 
spondence (Educ,  June.     19:603-14). 

Learning  modern  languages  by  actual  correspondence. 

390.  THIERGEN,  OSCAR.  International  correspondence 
between  pupils  (School  rev.,  Jan.     7:  4-10). 

391.  UFER,  CHRISTIAN.  Teaching  of  German  in  Ger- 
many (Educ.  rev.,  Sept.     18:  158-66). 

375.88    Classics 

392.  COBURN,  F.  W.  Ideals  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  classics  (Educ,  Apr.      19:  497-500). 

393.  DOUGHERTY,  N.  C.  Value  of  Latin  and  algebra  in 
the  eighth  school  year  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb.      17:  178-81). 

394.  HARRIS,  W.  T.     A  brief  for  Latin  (Educ.  rev.,  Apr. 
.   17- 313-16). 
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395.  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  classical  conference  (School  rev.,  June.  7: 
321-30). 

396.  NELSON,  J.  R.  An  experiment  with  the  Aeneid 
(School  rev.,  Mar.     7:  129-32). 

397.  PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH.  Changes  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin  in  Germany  (Educ.  rev.,  Nov.     18:  332-43). 

398.  TOLMAN,  H.  C.  Homer  in  secondary  schools  (School 
rev.,  Mar.     7:  171-78). 

399.  WEBSTER,  W.  F.  Shall  Greek  be  taught  in  high 
schools?  (Forum,  Dec.     28:  459-68). 

Holds  that  as  now  taught  there  is  slight  discipline  or  culture 
in  Greek  and  that  for  the  few  who  want  it,  it  should  be 
taught  in  the  university  only. 

400.  WEST,  A.  F.  A  new  revival  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18: 
252-62). 

Notes  and  comments  upon  the  recent  great  increase  in 
classical  studies  in  our  secondary  education. 

375.9  •  History 

401.  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
study  of  history  in  schools;  report  by  the  Committee  of 
seven.     267  p.  D.     Macmillan.     .50. 

Invaluable  report.  Outlines  a  four  year  course  and  makes 
suggestions  as  to  college  entrance  requirements.  For 
reviews  see  Amer.  hist,  rev.,  Jan.,  1900;  Nation,  Aug.  3, 
Aug.  10,  and  Aug.  24.  Discussion  in  Assoc,  of  colleges, 
etc.,  for  the  middle  states,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  8-36. 

Also  printed  in  Amer.  hist,  assoc.  annual  report  for  1898, 
p.  427-564. 

402.  COOK,  WEBSTER.  The  teaching  of  history  (School 
rev.,  Apr.     7:227-32). 

403.  FINDLAY,  M.  E.  First  steps  in  history  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.),  Oct.-Nov.     i :  642-46;  714-17). 

404.  GOODRICH,  A.  L.  History  in  secondary  schools 
(School  rev.,  Jan.     7:29-35). 

405.  KING,  J.  A.  History  in  the  elementary  school  (Educ. 
rev.,  Dec.     18:479-500). 

406.  NIGHTINGALE,  A.  F.  History  in  the  high  schools 
(School  rev.,  Jan.     7:  11-17). 
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407.  PAGE,  T.  W.  The  "  source  method  "  of  teaching  his- 
tory in  schools  (CaUfornia  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.  2  :  421- 
32). 

A  vigorous  protest  against  the  source  method  as  the  author 
somewhat  radically  conceives  it. 

408.  ROBINSON,  J.  H.  Mediaeval  and  modern  history  in 
the  high  school  (in  National  Herbart  Soc.  Fifth  year- 
book,    p.  42-68). 

409.  SIMONS,  S.  E.  Educational  value  of  biography 
(Educ.  rev,,  Jan.     17:  70-79). 

410.  STUBBERT,  M.  R.  W.  Cambridge  school  of  history 
(in  Amer.  hist,  assoc.  Annual  report  for  1898.  745  p. 
U.  S.  gov.     p.  381-41 1 ). 

411.  THOMPSON,  A.  B.  How  to  study  history  (Educ. 
rev.,  Feb.     17:  169-77). 

A   philosophical   discussion   of  the  nature  of   history,  not  a 
paper  on  practical  methods. 

412.  TIBBEY,  T.  G.  On  the  teaching  of  history.  (Westm. 
rev.,  May.     151:516-26). 

In  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

413.  TUCKER,  M.  A.  Modern  methods  for  teaching  his- 
tory (Educ,  Dec.     20:  220-30). 

414.  WILSON,  WOODROW.  Spurious  vs.  real  patriotism 
in  education  (School  rev.,  Dec.     7:  599-620). 

Address   at    New    Eng.    assoc.    of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools. 

415.  WINTERBURN,  R.  V.  Original  documents  in  history 
(Educ,  Mar.     19:  436-40). 

416.  WITHERS,  H.  L.  The  teaching  of  history  (Educ 
rev.  (Lond.),  Dec.     i:  777-84). 

375.91    Geography 

417.  BEADLE,  W.  H.  H.,  and  BARTLETT,  A.  F.  Natural 
system  of  teaching  geography.     132  p.  Q.     Flanagan. 

418.  DAVIS,  J.  P.  Railway  geography  (Educ.  rev.,  Nov. 
18:37886). 

419.  Mccormick,  henry.  Suggestions  on  teaching 
geography.  169  p.  Public  school  pub.  co.  Blooming- 
ton.     .50. 
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420.  McMURRY,  C.  A.  Course  of  study  in  geography 
for  the  grades  of  the  common  school,  p.  121-73.  Univ. 
of  Chic.  (Sup.  to  National  Herbart  soc.  Fourth  year- 
book). 

421.  MURCHE,  V.  T.  The  teacher's  manual  of  object  les- 
sons in  elementary  science  and  geography.  3V.  O.  Mac- 
millan.       4s.  6d. 

422.  REYNOLDS,  J.  B.  The  teaching  of  geography  in 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy :  being  the  report  presented 
to  the  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  on  a  visit  to 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy  in  1898,  as  Gilchrist  travel- 
ing student.  112  p.  D.  Macmillan.  .60.  (Cam- 
bridge univ.  press  ser.). 

For  further  matter  on  special  branches  see  the  N.  E.  A. 
report  on  college  entrance  requirements. 

376     EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN 

423.  BEALE,  DOROTHEA.  University  examinations  for 
girls  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Jan.     i  :  26-32). 

424.  FRENCH,  F.  G.  Status  of  women  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  standpoint  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r. 
of,  Report,  1897-98.     i :  631-72). 

Woman's  collegiate  work  in  America ;  education  of  women 
in  foreign  countries ;  women  in  industrial  work ;  women's 
clubs. 

425.  GOUCHER,  J.  F.     The  advisable  differences  between 

the  education  of  young  women  and  young  men  (School 

rev.,  Dec.     7:  577-92). 

A  discussion  follows  by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  C.  W. 
Eliot,  and  others. 

426.  GRADUATE  fellowships  and  scholarships  offered  to 
women  by  colleges,  universities,  and  societies  in  the  U.  S. 
38  p.  O.  A.  C.  A,  .25  (Pub.  of  the  Association  of  col- 
legiate alumnae,  ser.  3,  no.  2). 

427.  HIGHER  education  of  women  in  the  Prussian  diet  (in 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.    i :  234- 

35). 

428.  MURDOCK,  E.  H.     Rational  education  for  girls.     32 

p.  D.     Crowell.     .35. 
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429.  PURDIE,  ELEANOR.  University  education  of 
women  in  America,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  Mar.       i:  188-92). 

430.  WALKER,  F.  A.  Normal  training  in  women's  col- 
leges (in  his  Discussions  in  education,     p.  305-19). 

Originally  in  Educ.  rev.,  Nov.,  1892. 


376.7    Co-education 

431.  BYERLY,  W.  E.     Harvard  and  the  Radcliffe  specter 
(Harvard  grad.  mag.,  Dec.     8:  161-64). 

Answer  to  no.  435. 

432.  CLAPP,  E.  B.     The  adjustment  to  co-education  (Cali- 
fornia univ.  chronicle,  Nov.     2:  333-45). 

433.  DYCHE,     WILLIAM.      Co-education      (Educ.      rev. 
(Lond.),  Mar.      i  :  173-78). 

434.  GARROD,    H.    B.     Co-education    of    boys    and    girls 
(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Jan.      i  :  37-47). 

435.  WENDELL,  BARRETT.     Relations  of  Radcliffe  col- 
lege with  Harvard  (Harvard  monthly,  Oct.     29:  i-io). 

Answered  by  no.  431. 


^^yj    Religious  and  Ethical  Instruction 

436.  THE  BIBLE  in  the  public  schools  and  state  universities 
(in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2: 
1539-74)- 

437.  BIBLE  study  in  American  colleges  (in  U.  S.,  Education,. 
Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1513-38). 

A  report  furnished  by  W.  R.  Harper. 

438.  BUTLER,  N.  M.  Religious  instruction  and  its  relation 
to  education  (Educ.  rev.,  Dec.     18:  418-36). 

439.  FAIRCHILD,  E.  M.  Society's  need  of  effective  ethical 
instruction  in  church  and  school.  14  p.  Amer.  joun 
of  soc.     .25. 

Reprinted  from  Amer.  jour,  of  sociology,  v.  4,  no.  4. 

440.  HALLOWELL,  J.  H.  Modern  tendencies  in  education 
(Educ,  Nov.     20:  143-51). 
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441.  HARRIS,  A.  W.  Relation  of  the  churches  to  colleges 
and  universities  (American  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations.  Proc.  of  the  12th  annual  convention, 
p.  100-04). 

Followed  by  long  and  important  discussion. 

442.  LYTTELTON,  EDWARD.  Is  there  a  religious  ques- 
tion in  elementary  education?  (Educ.  rev.,  (Lond.),  Jan. 

Mar.     1 :  48-51;  103-7;  179-83)- 

443.  MONTGOMERY,  GEORGE.  The  religious  element 
in  the  formation  of  character  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  121- 

27)- 

444.  SCOMP,   H.  A.     New  departure  in  higher  education 

(Educ,  June.     19:  621-25). 

The  American  temperance  university. 

445.  WATSON,  FOSTER.  Religious  education  in  the 
English  schools  of  the  commonwealth  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.),  Feb.     i:  120-28). 

378.    HIGHER    EDUCATION  \  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  379.17  for  much   matter  on  the  relations  between 
secondary  and  higher  education 

446.  ALLEN,  T.  J.  Modem  college  education  (Arena,  July. 
22:38-48). 

447.  Rational  college  education  (Arena,  Aug.     22: 

237-46). 

448.  BEMIS,  E.  W.  Academic  freedom  (Ind.,  Aug.  17. 
51:  2195-99). 

449.  BRIGGS,  L.  B.  R.  Fathers,  mothers,  and  freshmen 
(Atlantic,  Jan.     83  :  29-37). 

450.  BROOKS,  W.  K.  Thoughts  about  universities  (Pop. 
sci.  monthly,  July.     55:  348-55)- 

Rambling  and  facetious. 

451.  BRYAN,  E.  A.  Some  recent  changes  in  the  theory  of 
higher  education  (American  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  Proc.  of  the  12th  annual  conven- 
tion,    p.  87-94). 

Followed  by  long  discussion. 

452.  FLAGG,  ISAAC.  Anthology  of  university  reform 
(California  univ.  chronicle,  Aug.     2:  190-216). 
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453.  GRADUATE  handbook,     v.  7.     92  p.  Lippincott. 

454.  HARPER,  W.  R.  University  and  democracy  (Cosmo- 
politan, Apr.     26:  681-91). 

455.  The  university  and  education  (California  univ. 

chronicle,  Apr.     2:65-88). 

Address  delivered  at  University  of  California,  on  Charter 
day,  1899. 

456.  HARVEY,  L.  D.  Do  we  need  a  university  trust?  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  424-28). 

The  extension  of  graduate  work  at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

457.  HEMPL,  GEORGE.  Passing  of  the  four  year  period 
(Forum,  Oct.     28:221-27). 

Reduction  of  the  college  course  to  three  years. 

458.  HUNTINGTON,  W.  R.  The  American  college  a 
breakwater  against  plutocracy.  18  p.  D.  Hobart  col- 
lege, Geneva. 

Commencement  address,  1899. 

459.  INSTITUTIONS  for  higher  education  (U.  S.,  Educa- 
tion, Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1797- 1902). 

A  statistical  compilation  of  annual  progress. 

460.  JONES,  R.  E.  The  relations  of  school  and  college 
(Educ,  rev.,  Dec.     18:  467-78). 

461.  JORDAN,  D.  S.  An  apology  for  the  American  uni- 
versity (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  213-25). 

Does  higher  education  pay  ? 

What  is  the  right  of  the  university  to  exist  ? 

462.  LADD,  G.  T.  Essays  on  the  higher  education.  142  p. 
D.     N.  Y.,  Scribner.     $1.00. 

Reprints  of  papers  and  addresses  printed  and  delivered  at 
various  times  and  places.  Distinctlyconservative,  especially 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  educational  developments. 
Opposes  extension  of  electives,  broadening  of  curriculum, 
decrease  of  classical  studies,  shortening  of  college  course. 
Urges  the  continuance  of  secondary  education  through  the 
student's  "eighteenth  year  to  the  end  that  he  may  come  to 
the  university  better  prepared. 

463.  MADDISON,  ISABEL,  comp.  Handbook  of  British, 
continental,  and  Canadian  universities  with  special  men- 
tion of  the  courses  open  to  women.  Ed.  2.  174  p.  O. 
Macmillan.     $1.00. 
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464.  PERRY,  E.  D.     Graduate  work  in  the  U.  S.  (Columbia 
univ.  quar.,  Dec.     2:  1-5). 

Historical  sketcli  of  its  beginnings  and  growth,  and  an  attempt 
to  analyze  the  attendance  at  non-professional  graduate 
schools. 

465.  THE  PROFESSOR'S  freedom  of  speech  (Rev.  of  rev., 
Dec.     2 :  713-16). 

Prof.  Herron's  retirement  from  Iowa  college. 

466.  RAYMOND,  J.  H.     Continuous  university  sessions  (in 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  819-27). 

Favors  the  plan.     Also  in  School  rev.,  Feb.,  1899. 

467.  SMALL,  A.  W.     Freedom  in  the  teaching  of  sociology 
and  economics  (Arena,  Oct.     22:  463-72). 

468.  THE  SMALL  college  (Nation,  Dec.  7-21.     69:  422; 

445;  467)- 

An  editorial  which  maintains  the  *'  Passing  of  the  small  col- 
lege "  and  dissenting  letters. 

469.  SPALDING,  J.  L.     The  university:  a  nursery  of  the 

higher  life  (Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Oct.     5  :  463-86). 

Speech  at  dedication  of  Holy  Cross  college.  Catholic  university. 

470.  STIMSON,  H.  A.     Evolution  of  the  college  president 
(Rev.  of  rev.,  Apr.     19:451-53). 

471.  THWING,  C.  F.     Pecuniary  aid  for  poor  and  able  stu- 
dents (Forum,  Apr.     27:  179-89). 

Describes  American  methods,  gives  results  so  far  as  known, 
and  states  some  definite  conclusions. 

472.  Taxation  of  college  property  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb. 

17:  124-34). 

473.  UNIVERSITY  types  and  ideals  (in  U.  S.,  Education, 
Commr.  of,  Report,  1897-98.     2:  1435-60). 

E.  Levasseur  :  American  universities. 
H.  Moissau  :   University  of  Chicago. 
M.  Foster:   University  education. 
M.  Haguenin  :   University  of  Turin. 

474.  VEBLEN,   THORSTEIN.      The  higher  learning   (in 
his  Theory  of  the  leisure  class.     Macmillan.     $2.00.  p. 

363-400). 

Features  traceable  to  the  leisure-class  scheme  of  life. 

475.  WATSON,   FOSTER.     Encyclopedic  colleges    (Educ. 
rev.,  Oct.     52:  412-14). 

Historical. 
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476.  WEBSTER,  R.  H.  The  scholar  and  the  state  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  143-47)- 

477.  WHITE,  J.  W.  Problems  of  the  higher  education 
(Harvard  grad.  mag..  Mar.     7:  341-48). 

Reprinted  in  Handbook  for  graduate  students.     1899. 

') 

378.01    College  Entrance  Requirements 

478.  HART,  A.  B.  The  Harvard  reform  in  entrance  re- 
quirements (Educ.  Rev.,  Oct.     18:  263-80). 

479.  MARVIN,  ARTHUR.  Should  colleges  accept  more 
electives  for  entrance?  (in  N.  Y.  (state)  University  con- 
vocation,    p.  320-27). 

Says  yes.     Followed  by  26  p.  discussion. 

480.  N.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS.  Report  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  625- 
817). 

This  report  will  rank  with  that  of  the  committee  of  ten 
While  not  making  any  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  it. 
recommendations  may  be  carried  out,  it  offers  a  strong  plea 
for  uniform  and  elastic  requirements.  For  discussion  and 
criticism,  see  School  rev.,  Sept.,  1899. 

481.  UNIFORM  college  admission  requirements    (Jour,   of 
ped.,  Dec.     12:  164-67). 

Editorial  comment  on  the  action  taken  at  the  Trenton  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Butler  and  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation is  printed. 

378.1    Professional   Education 

482.  THURSTON,     R.     H.     Professional     and     academic 

schools;  their  plans,  courses,  and  preparation  (Educ.  rev., 

Jan.     17:  16-36). 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  for  the  middle  states,  etc. 
Proc.  p.  36-56 ;  followed  by  49  p.  discussion. 

378.13   University   Extension 

483.  COLLINS,  J.  C.  A  university  for  the  people  (Nine- 
teenth cent.,  Mar.     45:  465-76). 

The  English  system  of  University  extension  and  the  London 
Polytechnics. 
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484.  N.    Y.     (STATE),    UNIVERSITY,    EXTENSION 

TEACHING    DIVISION.     Report,    1898.    p.    75-100. 

U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany.     .05  (Extension  bulletin  28). 
Account  of  work  in  centers  all  over  the  world. 

378.2    Academic   Degrees 

485.  CONCERNING  degrees  (Dial,  Feb.  16.     26:  105-07). 

On  the  Illinois  practice  of  selling  degrees  and  the  efforts  made 
to  end  it. 

486.  DABNEY,  C.  W.  Requirements  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree (School  rev.,  Mar.     7:  154-67). 

487.  ELIOT,  C.  W.     Future  of  the  A.  B.  degree  (Harvard 

university.     President's  Report,  1897-98.     p.  18-24). 

A  table  of  degrees  of  past  fifteen  years  from  nine  leading  uni- 
versities, shows  that  the  A.  B.  degree  is  losing  ground  as 
compared  with  others,  and  that  it  may  easily  be  earned  in 
three  years. 

488.  ROGERS,  H.  W.  Fraudulent  diplomas  and  state 
supervision  (Educ.  rev.,  Mar.     17:  269-86). 

Addresses  to  111.  state  teachers  assoc,  Dec.  28,  1898, 

489.  STATE  supervision  of  degree  conferring  institutions 
(in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of.  Report.  1897-98.     2 : 

1461-76). 

An  examination  of  state  laws  as  to  the  chartering  of  such 
institutions,  with  other  pertinent  information. 

490.  THOMAS,  F.  S.  Dictionary  of  university  degrees. 
109  p.  S.     Bardeen,  Syracuse.     $1.00. 

491.  TODD,  H,  A.  American  and  foreign  university  train- 
ing for  the  higher  degrees  (Columbia  university  quar., 
Dec.     2:  5-9). 

Maintains  that  Amer.  universities  are  becoming  sufficient  for 
the  young  graduate  who  has  formerly  gone  abroad  without 
question  for  his  higher  degrees. 

378.41  Scotland 

492.  MABIE,  H.  W.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  (Out- 
look, Aug.  5.     62:  783-91). 

378.42  England 
Cambridge 

493.  BALL,  W.  W.  R.  Notes  on  the  history  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.     198  p.  O.     Macmillan,     2s.  6d.  net. 
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494.  EDWARDS,  G.  M.  Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge. 
238  p.  O.     Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

"  A  book  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  excellent  series."     Spec- 
tator, Sept.  16. 

495.  GRAY,  J.  H.  The  Queen's  college  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Bernard  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  324  p.  O. 
Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  histories). 

496.  LEIGH,  A.  A.  King's  college,  Cambridge.  322  p.  O. 
Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  histories). 

497.  STEVENS,  H.  W.  P.     Downing  college,  Cambridge. 

298  p.  O.     Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  histories). 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  postponed  this  volume  for 
a  generation  or  so."     Spectator,  Aug.  19. 

498.  VENN,  JOHN.  Biographical  history  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  college,  1349- 1897.  v.  2  (1713-1897)  O.  Cam- 
bridge univ.     20s.  net. 

499.  WARDALE,  J.  R.  Clare  college,  Cambridge.  230  p. 
O.     Robinson.     5s.  net   (College  hist.). 

"  Mr.    Wardale   has   used    his   material   to   good   purpose." 
Spectator,  Dec.  23. 


Oxford 

500.  BARDOUX,  JACQUES.  Memories  of  Oxford,  tr.  fr. 
the  French  by  W.  R.  Barker.  114  p.  S.  Robinson.  2s. 
6d  net. 

501.  BEDFORD,  W.  K.  R.  Outcomes  of  old  Oxford.  350 
p.  O.     Robinson.     3s.  6d.  net. 

502.  DAVIS,  A.  W.  C.  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  248  p.  O. 
Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  hist.), 

"  A  sound  piece  of  work."     Athenaeum,  Feb.  10,  1900. 

503.  HARDY,  E.  G.  Jesus  college,  Oxford.  264  p.  O. 
Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  hist). 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Hardy's  painstaking  volume 
to  say  that  in  interest  it  falls  far  short  of  the  other  two  (of 
Balliol  and  Magdalen)."     Athenaeum,  Feb.  lo,  1900. 

504.  HENDERSON,  B.  W.  Merton  college,  Oxford.  240 
p.  O.     Lond.     Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  hist). 

"  The  story  is  excellently  told."     Spectator,  Sept,  16. 
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505.  ROBERTSON,  C.  G.  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford. 
250  p.  O.     Lond.     Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

"  Ranks  high  in  the  series.     Style  too  rhetorical  and  occasion- 
ally obscure."     Athenaeum,  Aug.  19. 

506.  WILSON,  H.  A.  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  302  p. 
O.     Robinson.     5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

"  One  of  the  best  and  most  scholarly  in  the  series."  Athe- 
naeum, Feb.  10,  190x3. 

378.73    United  States 

507.  CHAMBERLAIN,  J.  L.  Universities  and  their  sons, 
vl,  O.     Herndon,  Bost.     $15. 

508.  CLEMENT,  W.  K.  The  Northwestern  state  univer- 
sity and  its  preparatory  school  (Educ.    rev.,   Feb.       17: 

154-68). 

Montana,  Washington,  Utah,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Nevada. 

509.  GARDNER,  P.  Impressions  of  American  universities 
(Nineteenth  cent.,  Jan,     45:  102-12). 

Also  in  Littell,  Feb.  25. 

510.  LADD,  G.  T.  Development  of  the  American  university 
(in  his  Essays  on  the  higher  education.  Scribner.  $1.00 
net.     p.  3-49)- 

511.  PURINTON,  D.  B.  Comparative  study  of  American 
colleges  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.     12:  30-40). 

Tabulated  statistics. 

512.  ROD,     EDOUARD.     American     universities     (North 

Amer.  rev. ,  Sept.     1 69 :  4 1 4- 1 9  ) . 

Brief,  frank,  piquant  notes  of  his  recent  visit. 

513.  Berea.     BARTON,  W.  E.     Berea  college  (Educ,  Feb. 

19:  331-41). 

514.  California.  THE  INAUGURATION  of  President 
Wheeler  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Oct.     2:  249-76). 

Prints  in  full  the  inaugural  address  of  Prest.  Wheeler,  a  brave, 
strong,  and  frank  statement  of  some  principles  of  university 
growth  and  government  common  to  all  universities. 

515.  Columbia.  JONES,  A.  L.  Myles  Cooper,  second  presi- 
dent of  King's  (Columbia)  college.  (Columbia  univ. 
quar.,  Sept.     i:  347-57)- 
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516. William  S.  Johnson,  president  of  Columbia 

college    1787-1800,     (Columbia   univ.    quar.,    Dec.     2: 
17-26). 

517.  PINE,  J.  B.     Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of 

King's    (Columbia)    college.       (Columbia    univ.    quar., 
Mar.     1 :  122-33). 

Begun  in  Dec,  1898. 

518.  Harvard.  HART,  A.  B.  The  Harvard  reform  in  en- 
trance requirements  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.     18:  263-80). 

See  also  no.  431,  no.  435. 

519.  Middlehury.  WRIGHT,  C.  B.  Middlebury  college. 
(Educ,  June.     19:  594-603). 

520.  Oberlin.  BARROWS,  J.  H.  Oberlin  college  (Educ, 
June.     19:  583-94). 

521.  Yale.     WELCH,  L.  S.,  and  CAMP,  WALTER.     Yale; 

her  campus,  class  rooms  and  athletics.     628  p.  O.     Page. 

$2.50. 

A  sumptuous  presentation  of  the  college  and  its  life  to-day. 
Athletics  gets  about  one-third  of  the  space.  The  historical 
side  is  only  incidental. 

522.  KIMBALL,  A.  R.  Yale  as  a  university  (Out- 
look, Aug.  5.     62:771-82). 

379.    PUBLIC    SECONDARY    EDUCATION  :     THE    STATE    AND 
EDUCATION 

523.  BELL,  G.  C.  Lines  of  future  progress  in  secondary  edu- 
cation (Educ.  times,  Nov.     52:  464-65). 

Paper  read  at  Church  congress,  Lond.  Comment  on  new 
Education  bill. 

524.  BOYKIN,  J-.  C.  Women  in  the  public  schools  (Educ 
rev.,  Sept.     18:  138-43). 

525.  DE  BRATH,  S.,  and  BEATTY,  F.  Overpressure. 
244  p.     Philips.     3s.  6d. 

Competitive  examinations  the  ban  of  modern  education. 

526.  DICKINSON,  J.  W.  Relations  of  the  state  to  her  pub- 
lic schools  (Educ,  Sept.     20:  5-11). 

527.  DUKES,  CLEMENT.  Remedies  for  the  needless  in- 
jury to  children  involved  in  the  present  system  of  school 
education.     38  p.  O.     Rivingtons.     is. 
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528.  MACNAMARA,  T.  J.  Higher  education  and  the  state 
(Nineteenth  cent.,  Apr.     45:  667-70). 

The  extent  of  the  proper  function  of  the  state  in  education 
forms  the  text  for  a  criticism  of  the  Enghsh  board  of  educa- 
tion bill  of  1899. 

529.  SCOTT,  R.  P.,  ed.     What  is  secondary  education?     38 

p.  O.     Rivingtons.     2s.  6d. 

"  Deserves  hearty  recognition."     Educ.  times,  Aug. 
More  than  40  essays. 

530.  SOLDAN,  F.  L.  Progress  in  public  education  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  176-82). 

379.1    American  Public  School  System 

531.  GLADDEN,  WASHINGTON.  Perils  of  the  public 
schools  (Ind.,  Aug.  10.     51:  2125-28). 

532.  JACKMAN,  W.  S.  Constructive  work  in  the  common 
schools  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb.     17:  105-23). 

533.  JOHNSON,  S.  E.  The  fundamental  trinity  of  the  pub- 
lic schools:  the  powers,  the  patrons,  the  pupils  (Educ, 
Mar.     19:393-406). 

534.  PARDEE,  G.  C.  Personal  and  political  interference 
with  the  administration  of  educational  institutions  and 
affairs  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.     2:  392-99). 

535.  SACHS,  JULIUS.  Position  of  the  preparatory  schools 
in  the  present  educational  movement  (in  Assoc,  of  col- 
leges, etc.,  for  the  middle  states,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  106-31). 

President's  address. 

379.11    School  Funds 

536.  HAMILTON,  J.  H.  Public  school  financiering  (Jour. 
of  ped.,  Dec.     12:243-67). 

Discusses  the  most  practicable  unit  of  education  for  the  best 
public  financiering. 

537.  N.  E.  A.,  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM  FINAN- 
CIAL REPORTS.  Report  to  the  department  of  super- 
intendence (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  344-52). 

"^  Also  in  Educ.  rev.,  Apr. 

538.  PRETTYMAN,  E.  B.  Public  lands  and  public  edu- 
cation (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  259-70). 
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379.15    School    Supervision 

City   Schools 

539.  BRUCE,  W.  G.  Quo  vadis,  school  board?  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  1 125-31). 

540.  CHICAGO— EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION.  Re- 
port.    248  p.  O.     City  of  Chicago. 

The  most  exhaustive  and  authoritative  contribution  yet  made 
to  the  Hterature  of  city  school  administration. 

An  account  of  the  commission  and  its  work  with  a  review  of 
this  report  is  in  Educ.  rev.,  Mar. 

541.  THE  CHICAGO  schools  (Dial,  July  i.     27:  9-1 1). 

542.  CITY  school  systems  (in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of, 
Report,  1897-98.     2:  2337-2418). 

Almost  entirely  statistical. 

543.  DRAPER,  A.  S.  Common  schools  in  the  larger  cities 
(in  North  Central  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.  Proc.  p.  25- 
37)- 

A  nine-page  discussion  follows  by  E.  B.  Andrews  and  others. 

Recommends  reforms  in  city  school  systems  which  will  dis^ 
tinctly  separate  legislative  and  executive  functions,  give 
ample  authority  to  executive  officers,  and  end  favoritism  and. 
politics  in  school  matters. 

Also  in  Forum,  June.     27  :  385-97.  '         ' 

544.  ERRANT,   J.   W.     Educational   situation   in   Chicagb 

(Educ.  rev.,  Sept.     18:  119-37). 

Brief  account  of  the  Lane,  Harrison,  Andrews  complications. 

545.  FIFIELD,  E.  J.  The  school  board  and  the  public  jpress 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1 131-34). 

546.  HAMILTON,  SAMUEL.  The  school  director  as  a 
factor  in  education  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  336-44). 

547.  HINSDALE,  B.  A.  Recent  school  legislation  for  cities 
(Dial,  Feb.  16.     26:  107-09). 

Shows  the  tendency  and  meaning-  of  late  schools  laws,  espe- 
cially about  school  boards,  and  illustrates  by  specific  cases 
in  the  middle  states. 

548.  NELSON,  A.  H.  Educational  experts  (Educ.  rev., 
Nov.     18:  398-405). 

Discussion  of  report  of  Chicago  educational  commission. 
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549.  PASSAIC  (N.  J.)  DEP'T  OF  EDUCATION.  An- 
nual report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  80  p.  O. 
Passaic. 

See  extended  editorial  comment  on  this  report  in  Jour,  of 
ped.,  May.  < 

550.  UTICA  (N.  Y.),  SUP'T  OF  SCHOOLS.  Report  of 
George  Griffith  for  1898. 

"  This  report  matces  apparent  the  wide  difference  between 
merely  perfunctory  and  mechanical  supervision  and  that 
which  concerns  itself  with  questions  vitally  related  to  the 
best  educational  development."     Jour,  of  ped. 

Rural  Schools 

551.  OGDEN,  JOHN.  Rural  school  question  (Educ,  Jan., 
Mar.     19:  261-66;  413-18). 

552.  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION.  Re- 
port of  committee  on  rural  schools  (Wis.  jour,  of  educ, 
Jan.     29:  14-22). 

379.16   National  and  State   Universities 

553.  HARLEY,  L.  R.  A  national  university  (Educ,  Jan. 
19:  273-84). 

554.  JAMES,  E.  J.  Constitutionality  of  a  national  university 
(Educ.  rev.,  Dec.     18:  451-66). 

555.  N.  E.  A.— COMMITTEE  ON  A  NATIONAL  UNI- 
VERSITY. Account  of  meeting  held  in  Washington 
Nov.  2,  3,  with  text  of  propositions  agreed  upon  (Educ. 
rev.,  Dec.     18:  512-14). 

State 

556.  LANGE,  A.  F.  Should  the  university  be  the  central 
authority  in  a  unified  school  system?  (CaHfornia  univ. 
chronicle,  Aug.     2:  180-89). 

.  California  is  the  theme. 

379.17    Secondary  Schools 

See  also  379.73 

557.  ABERCROMBIE,  D.  W.  The  secondary  school  and 
general  culture  (Educ.  rev..  May.     17:  417-30). 
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558.  THE  ACCREDITING  of  secondary  schools  (California 
univ.  chronicle,  Feb.     2:54-64). 

A  circular  sent  out  by  Univ.  of  Cal.,  giving  ideas  underlying 
the  system  of  accrediting  schools  maintaining  prescribed 
standards. 

559.  BROWN,  E.  E.  The  high  school  (California  univ. 
chronicle,  Oct.     1:408-18). 

Address  at  dedication  of  San  Jose  high  school  building. 

560.  ELIOT,  C.  W.  Recent  changes  in  secondary  education 
(Atlantic,  Oct.     84:433-44). 

561.  FLEXNER,  ABRAHAM.  A  freshman  at  nineteen 
(Educ  rev.,  Nov.     18:  353-62). 

A  plea  for  individual  instruction. 

562.  FULTON,  R.  B.  Growth  of  confidence  between  high 
schools  and  colleges  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  147-54). 

Chiefly  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  accredited  high  schools. 

563.  HANUS,  p.  H.  Baumeister's  Handbuch  der  erziehungs 
und  unterrichtslehre  (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.     17:  37-56). 

564.    Educational  aims  and  educational  values.     211 

p.  O.     Macmillan.     $1.00. 

Clear  and  frank  treatment  of  some  of  the  secondary  school 
problems,  with  suggestions  for  improvement.  An  impor- 
tant book. 

565.  Secondary  education    (Educ.   Rev.,   Apr.     17: 

346-63). 

566.  JAMES,  E.  J.     Training  for  citizenship  (in  Assoc,  of 

colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  States,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  132-55). 
Followed  by  17  p.  discussion. 

567.  KEYES,  C.  H.  Differentiation  of  the  American  second- 
ary school  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  412-22). 

568.  LADD,  G.  T.  Place  of  the  fitting  school  in  American 
education  (in  his  Essays  on  the  higher  educ.  Scribner, 
net  $1.00.     p.  53-72). 

569.  MENDENHALL,  T.  C.  Some  neglected  factors  and 
forgotten  facts  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  355-69). 

Kindly  criticism  of  several  phases  of  our  system  of  public 
education. 

570.  MORANT,  R.  L.  Our  secondary  schools  and  their  re- 
lation to  our  imperial  needs  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.).  i :  496- 
501). 
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571.  MORRISON,  G.  B.  Do  our  high  schools  prepare  for 
college  and  for  life  in  accordance  with  the  present  require- 
ments of  both?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  603-10). 

The  argument  holds  very  decidedly  that  they  do  not. 

572.  MUNROE,  J.  P.     Secondary  education  and  training  for 

vocation  (Educ.  rev.,  May.      17:  440-50). 
Read  at  Harvard  teachers'  assoc,  Mar.  4. 

573.  PEABODY,  ENDICOTT.  Continuous  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  school  thru  college  and  thru  life  (School  rev., 
Dec.     7:  620-31). 

574.  SPALDING,  F.  E.  The  elementary  characters  of  sec- 
ondary education  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.     12:  11-24). 

575.  TAUSSIG,  F.  W.  Secondary  education  and  training 
for  citizenship  (Educ.  rev.,  May.     17:  431-39). 

Read  at  Harvard  teachers'  assoc,  Mar.  4. 

576.  THURBER,  C.  H.  Unsettled  problems  of  the  second- 
ary school  (School  rev.,  Oct.     7:  449-52). 

379.42    Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  educa- 
tion at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  List  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Lond, 

577.  BEALE,  DOROTHEA.  State  organization  of  second- 
ary schools  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.).     i:  489-95). 

In  England. 

578.  CORNISH,  HERBERT,  ed.  Code  for  day  schools, 
1 899- 1 900.  450  p.  O.  Grant,  is.  (School  board 
chronicle  ed.  and  manual). 

579.  CRAIG,  G.  A.  From  parish  school  to  university  and 
other  papers:  memories  and  Scottish  characteristics  of 
forty  years  since.      190  p.  O.     Simpkin.     3s.  6d.  net. 

580.  HILL,    W.    K.     Educational    movements    in    England 
•  (School  rev.,  Feb.     7:79-91). 
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DISCUSSION 

RAILWAY   GEOGRAPHY 

The  establishment  in  the  first  year  of  our  high  schools  of 
such  a  course  in  railway  geography  as  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
would  insert  such  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  geography  work 
in  our  better  schools  that  the  appeal  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  with  no  word  of  comment  or  objection. 

Elementary  and  secondary  geography  teaching  have  long 
suffered  because  our  principal  aim  has  been  to  stuff  the  chil- 
dren's mind  with  facts,  making  them  encyclopedias  of  infor- 
mation, not  knowledge,  filled  with  a  vast  series  of  scattered 
ideas  of  little  value,  arranged  in  no  order.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  tendency  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  an  ability  to 
understand  the  more  important  geographical  conditions  of  the 
world,  thru  a  study  of  their  causal  relations;  and  a  power  to 
seek,  test,  and  use  new  facts,  gathered  from  all  the  best  avail- 
able sources. 

Instead  of  the  old  memoriter  work,  with  its  large  amount  of 
drill  in  the  location  of  unimportant  capes,  cities,  boundary  lines, 
and  in  recalling  out-of-date  census  statistics,  we  now  have  an 
increasing  emphasis  given  to  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  from  effect  to  cause,  with  so  much  locating  of  places  as  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  everyday  affairs,  and  the 
illustration  of  principles.  With  the  change  has  come  better 
mental  discipline,  deeper  interest,  more  alive  geography  work, 
and  incidentally  better  text-books. 

Such  a  course  in  railway  geography  as  is  suggested  would 
be  an  unfortunate  innovation  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  cause  an  over  emphasis  of  location  of  places, 
without  other  cause  than  a  railway  situation,  when  the  cause 
determining  the  railway  would  probably  be  a  more  important 
and  valuable  guiding  thought;  secondly,  it  would  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  fashion  of  dividing  the  States  for  study,  ac- 
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cording  to  political  and  arbitrary  lines,  rather  than  according 
to  natural  features  and  areas  of  production  of  the  leading  com- 
modities; thirdly,  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  value  of 
geography  as  a  disciplinary  subject  capable  of  giving  culture 
and  make  it  savor  too  much  of  the  counting  house;  fourthly, 
it  would  introduce  into  the  secondary  school  a  line  of  work  in 
no  way  scientific,  but  largely  a  repetition  and  elaboration  of 
facts  more  properly  gained  from  a  causal  study  of  the  political, 
physical,  and  economic  conditions  of  our  country  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades. 

Lastly,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  appeal  is  unfortunate  at 
the  present  time,  when  commercial  courses  are  so  largely  being 
introduced  in  our  secondary  schools.  Those  leaders  who  are 
advocating  and  establishing  such  commercial  courses  are  em- 
phasizing strongly  the  need  of  training  youths  broadly  and 
well  to  become  future  leaders  in  the  business  world,  rather  than 
permanent  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  who  have  a  host  of  facts  at 
their  tongue's  end,  but  who  cannot  go  deeper  into  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts. 

Railway  geography  has  its  place  in  school  geography;  but  it 
should  be  in  association  with  products  and  physical  features, 
and  not  as  a  thing  by  itself.  It  should  be  developed  gradually, 
as  the  rest  of  the  course  allows,  and  not  studied  alone.  If  we 
give  this  phase  of  communication  such  an  important  place, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  great  world  commerce  routes, 
the  telegraphs  and  cables,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facts  of  soil 
and  water  distribution  and  the  other  important  controls  of  com- 
mercial life  that  are  of  such  great  causal  significance? 

Unity  of  plan,  progressive  development  in  method,  and  in 
breadth  of  view  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  time,  and  practical 
utility,  all  demand  that  railway  geography  shall  not  be  a  thing 
by  itself  in  the  secondary  course,  but  that  it  take  its  proper 
subordinate  position  in  the  elementary  school  work,  and  in  such 
secondary  school  work  as  is  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements.  Commercial  high  schools  must 
have  commercial  geography;  but  such  masters  in  this  field  as 
Chisholm  and  Mill  would  never  place  railways  ahead  in  com- 
mercial geography. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia   University 
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REVIEWS 

A  practical  study  of  languages.  A  guide  for  teachers  and  learners — By  Henry 
Sweet,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  With  tables  and  illustrative  quotations.  New- 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.     280  p.     $1.50. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  the  history  of 
education  than  the  regularity  with  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  undertake  to  learn  a  living  language, 
and  work  hard  and  faithfully  at  it,  learn  not  the  language  itself, 
but  something  more  or  less  remotely  resembling  it.  From  the 
frequent  recognition  of  this  truth  arise  the  countless 
"  methods  "  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French,  Ger- 
man, etc.,  perfectly,  in  six  weeks,  put  forth  with  much  adver- 
tising by  the  ''  professors  "  whose  "  only  correct  systems  "  are 
outnumbered  only  by  the  "  exclusively  correct "  methods  of 
voice-culture. 

Phonetists  have  long  recognized  the  trouble  and  its  cause, 
and  with  varying  success  have  proposed  better  ways  of  teach- 
ing. The  chief  difficulty  in  learning  to  speak  the  strange 
idioms  was  long  ago  seen  to  lie  in  the  ear  of  the  learner,  not  in 
his  tongue;  the  learner  attempts,  by  processes  which  he  imper- 
fectly grasps,  to  reproduce  sounds  which  he  thinks  he  hears. 
If  he  is  an  adult,  he  thinks  he  hears  sounds  identical  with  those 
of  his  own  dialect  of  his  mother  tongue,  though  oftener  than 
not  there  is  much  difference  between  them.  Another  trouble 
is  this :  the  child  learning  his  mother-tongue  acquires  a  good 
articulation,  and  often  a  very  large  vocabulary,  before  he  learns 
to  read,  so  that  the  written  signs  not  only  represent  familiar 
sounds,  but  suggest  familiar  ideas ;  but  the  adult  in  attacking  a 
foreign  language  begins  with  the  reading,  attempting  to  gain 
from  unfamiliar  signs  an  idea  of  unfamiliar  sounds  which  for 
a  long  time  suggest  nothing  whatever.  Such  success  as  the 
various  "  Natural  Methods  "  have  had — and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  great  and  well  deserved — has  come  from  the  attempt 
to  repeat  with  the  adult  in  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  lan- 
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guage  the  process  gone  thru  by  the  child  in  learning  his  own; 
the  shortcomings  of  these  methods  are  due  chiefly  to  the  im- 
possibility of  reproducing  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child, 
who  is  learning  to  think  while  he  learns  to  speak,  whose  acute- 
ness  of  ear  and  retentiveness  are  many  times  greater  than  in 
the  adult,  and  whose  language-lessons  are  going  on  every  mo- 
ment that  he  is  in  the  company  of  other  persons. 

These  and  many  other  points  of  great  value  are  carefully 
and  convincingly  treated  in  Dr.  Sweet's  book,  which  professes 
"  first,  to  determine  the  general  principles  on  which  a  rational 
method  of  learning  foreign  languages  should  be  based,  and 
then  to  consider  the  various  modifications  these  general  prin- 
ciples undergo  in  their  application  to  different  circumstances 
and  different  classes  of  learners."  For  this  task  no  one  could 
be  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Sweet,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
organism  of  actual  speech  is  unexcelled.  He  justly  lays  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  careful  phonetic  study,  beginning 
with  one's  ozvn  language.  But  the  book  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  tract  to  propagate  the  phonetic  gospel;  its  twenty  chap- 
ters give  an  excellent  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  language- 
teaching,  with  consideration  of  ancient  and  Oriental  languages. 
The  work  may  fitly  be  called  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  helps  to  the  teacher  that  have  appeared  of  late  years. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  University 


Elements  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  (First  high-school  course) — 
By  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in 
Columbia  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  x  +  252 
p.     60  cents. 

Argumentative  writing — By  Gertrude  Buck,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English 
in  Vassar  College.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1899.  viii  +  206 
p.     80  cents. 

Professor  Carpenter  has  produced  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble book,  suggestive  and  eminently  teachable,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  without  some  serious  defects.  It  is  designed  to  serve 
as  a  text-book  for  the  first  and  second,  or  second  and  third 
years  of  the  high  school,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  more  ad- 
vanced book  for  the  later  years.  Much,  therefore,  that  appears 
in  the  ordinary  school  rhetoric  is  not  found  in  this. 
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After  brief  chapters  on  compositions  and  English  usage,  con- 
siderable space  is  given  to  incorrect  English,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  including  punctuation  of  words,  of  para- 
graphs, and  of  the  whole  composition.  The  last  pages  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  the  essential  qualities  of  style :  clearness, 
force,  and.  elegance.  The  arrangement  is  strictly  logical,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  valid  reason  why  part  of  the 
subject  of  words,  under  the  head  of  incorrect  English,  should 
precede  sentences,  and  part  follow. 

But,  if  logical,  the  arrangement  is  not  wise,  and  it  is  right 
here  that  we  find  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  book.  The 
treatment  of  the  paragraph  should  come  before  that  of  words 
and  sentences.  Constructive  work  in  composition  should  be- 
gin early,  and  should  not  be  left  until  the  pupil  has  a  fair  mas- 
tery of  words  and  sentences.  At  the  time  at  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  be  begun  the  pupil  should  acquire  at  least  as  full 
a  knowledge  of  the  paragraph  as  is  given  in  Mr.  Carpenter's 
discussion.  From  that  time  on  his  writing  should  be  mainly 
in  the  form  of  complete  and  properly  constructed  paragraphs, 
and  his  study  of  words  and  sentences  should  be  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  this  broader  inventive  work.  Otherwise  his  writ- 
ing is  almost  certain  to  become  rambling  and  discursive,  and 
he  fails  to  learn  the  essential  lesson  that  good  writing  consists 
of  something  more  than  the  stringing  together  of  well-chosen 
words  in  properly  formed  sentences.  Experience  proves  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  high-school  course,  and  even  before,  the 
pupil  is  able  to  grasp  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  para- 
graph, and  that  he  can  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  unity,  em- 
phasis, and  coherence  in  paragraphs  more  easily  than  he  can 
in  sentences. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  book  is  the  judgment 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  topics.  Several  things  are  treated 
that  are  frequently  omitted  in  school  rhetorics  and  that  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  young  student.  Equal  wisdom  is 
shown  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  topics  of  purely  academic 
interest  that  are  of  little  real  value  to  the  schoolboy.  One  can- 
not help  wishing,  however,  that  slightly  more  attention  had 
been  paid  to  figures.     The  subject  is  often  overdone  in  rhetor- 
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ics,  but  in  the  two  paragraphs  devoted  to  this  topic  Mr.  Car- 
penter has  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  not  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject for  young  students,  but  a  certain  knowledge  of  it — greater 
than  is  vouchsafed  in  this  book — is  desirable.  The  same  criti- 
cism is  also  applicable,  altho  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  treatment 
of  the  paragraph,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the 
tribute  in  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Barrett  Wendell  and  F.  N. 
Scott.  Mr.  Scott's  great  service  to  English  teaching  has  been 
his  placing  of  the  paragraph  in  its  true  light,  and  his  showing 
its  importance  in  practical  composition  work. 

There  is  the  sanity  and  the  reasonableness  in  the  judgments 
expressed  that  we  have  learned  to  look  for  in  Mr.  Carpenter's 
writings,  and  the  book  is  written  in  the  same  easy,  unlabored 
style  that  makes  his  Principles  of  English  grammar  a  delight 
to  read.  And  yet  this  easy  style  has  its  drawbacks  in  a  text- 
book, for  the  salient  points  do  not  stand  out  as  clearly,  and  are 
not  grasped  as  readily  by  the  untrained  mind,  as  when  stated 
more  dogmatically  and  emphatically.  That  is,  a  young  stu- 
dent will  have  difficulty  in  seeing  readily  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  different  statements.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
.  treatment  of  shall  and  will,  which  is  admirable  for  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  subject,  but  in  which  the  "  average 
boy  "  will  need  considerable  assistance  before  he  sees  things  in 
true  proportion. 

In  spite  of  the  defects  that  have  been  pointed  out  the  book 
is  an  excellent  one,  practical  and  full  of  suggestion.  In  the 
hands  of  an  indifferent  instructor  it  may  not  prove  an  alto- 
gether efficient  tool,  but  to  a  good  teacher  who  knows 
his  subject  and  what  he  is  striving  for,  it  will  be  a  valuable  aid. 

In  her  preface  the  author  of  Argumentative  writing  says  that 
the  book  arises  out  of  "  certain  beliefs  concerning  the  study 
of  argumentation  which,  tho  perhaps  not  wholly  novel,  have 
as  yet  found  no  recognition  in  the  literature  of  the  subject." 
After  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  one  is  inclined  to  go  a  step 
further  and  to  wonder  why  they  ever  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  principal  article  in  Miss  Buck's  creed  is  that  the 
student  should  derive  the  principles  of  argumentation  "  in- 
ductively," that  is,  from  his  own  practice,  before  he  knows  that 
he  is  using  principles.     She  supplies  him  with  raw  material  for 
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practice  from  his  own  daily  experience,  and  strives  meanwhile 
to  implant"  in  him  the  "  conviction  that  the  logical  basis  of 
argumentation  should  be  ultimately  referred  to  psychology." 
This  is  an  ambitious  program  for  one  little  book,  but  the  author 
has  not  faltered  in  her  self-imposed  task  even  when  it  takes 
pages  to  lead  the  student  to  see  how  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  green  apples  are  hard  and  sour,  or  that  some 
Freshmen  are  sometimes  homesick. 

The  book  consists  of  several  chapters  of  diluted  logic,  in 
which  the  student  is  led  by  devious  ways  to  the  establishment 
of  principles.  After  reading  them  one  cannot  help  wondering 
if  minds  that  are  so  weak  as  to  need  that  sort  of  reasoning 
can  ever  be  strong  enough  to  do  any  arguing  for  themselves. 
Attached  to  each  chapter  are  numerous  exercises,  some  of  them 
ingenious  and  valuable,  others  of  little  worth.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  book  can  find  a  niche. 

Wilson  Farrand 
Newark  Academy, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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NOTES  ON    NEW   BOOKS 
Mention  or  book*  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar 
of  science  calls  attention  anew  to  what  is  in  some  respects  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  book.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is 
struck  in  the  sentence  from  the  preface :  "  There  are  many 
signs  that  a  sound  idealism  is  surely  replacing,  as  a  basis  for 
natural  philosophy,  the  crude  materialism  of  the  older  phys- 
icists. .  .  Step  by  step  men  of  science  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize that  mechanism  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  phenomena,  but  is 
only  the  conceptual  shorthand  by  aid  of  which  they  can  briefly 
describe  and  resume  phenomena."  The  book  merits  careful 
study  (London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1900.  548  p.). 
Democracy  and  empire,  by  Professor  Giddings,  is  a  col- 
lection of  twenty  related  papers  on  current  tendencies  and 
problems   in   civilization    (New   York:   The   Macmillan   Co., 

1900.     360  p.     $2.50). The  trenchant  style  of  Mr.  W.  S. 

Lilly,  a  natural  essayist,  is  seen  to  excellent  advantage  in  his 
First  principles  in  politics.  The  judicial  quality  is  absent,  but 
vigor  and  directness  are  everywhere  present  (New  York: 
G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons,    1900.     332   p.). We  most  cor- 
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dially  welcome  Economics  and  industrial  history  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  by  Mr.  Thurston  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School.  It  is  a  direct,  simple,  and  scholarly  text-book  on  a 
subject  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  be  far  more  widely 
taught  in  secondary  schools  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 

1899.  300  p.     $1.00). Dr.  Ely's  Monopolies  and  trusts 

will  be  much  read  for  its  collection  of  data  on  matters  of  im- 
mediate public  importance  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1900.  278  p.     $1.25). Mr.  Lindsay  Swift's  Brook  farm 

revives  interest  in  an  almost  forgotten  social  experiment, 
remarkable  for  the  ability  and  character  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it   (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,    1900.   302  p. 

$1.25).^ Professor  Coulter's  Plant  structure  is  a  worthy 

successor  of  his  Plant  relations.  These  two  books  ought  to 
revolutionize  the  teaching  of,  botany,  and  put  it  upon  a  modern 
basis  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  348  p.  $1.50). 
Dr.  Starbuck  of  Stanford  University  has  done  an  un- 
usually interesting  piece  of  work  in  his  Psychology  of  religion. 
The  facts  collected  by  his  empirical  method  of  studying  the 
religious  consciousness  are  very  important  ( New  York :  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    1899.     420  p.     $1.50). 

Mr.  Sheldon's  Ethical  Sunday  school  is  a  plan  for  the 

moral  instruction  of  the  young  without  religious  admixture 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     206  p.     $1.25). 

The  logical  bases  of  education,  by  Professor  Wei  ton  of  York- 
shire College  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make  any  articular  con- 
tribution to  education,  but  it  is  a  capital  text-book  of  logic 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     288  p.     $1.00). 

Dr.  Macdougal's  Nature  and  work  of  plants  is  a  thoroly  good 
introduction  to  the  study  of  botany  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1900.  208  p.  80  cents). Dr.  Warner's  Ner- 
vous system  of  the  child  is  a  useless  book.  It  is  in  no  small 
part  a  repetition  of  his  earlier  publications  (New  York:  The 

]\iacmillan  Co.,  1900.     233  p.     $1.50). Professor  Arey  of 

Rochester  is  an  experienced  teacher,  but  his  Elementary 
chemistry  does  not  impress  us  as  a  sound  text-book.  One  of 
the  experiments  seems  to  be  dangerous  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  272  p.  90  cents). Watson's  Text- 
book of  phyics  is  a  well-arranged  and  comprehensive  work 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.     896  p.). 


VI 

EDITORIAL 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Supedntendence      Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 

Association  was  by  general  consent  the  best 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  No  meet- 
ing since  that  at  Cleveland  in  1895  has  approached  it  in  bril- 
liancy or  in  practical  usefulness.  The  program  was  uniformly 
excellent,  and  in  several  respects  noteworthy.  The  three  even- 
ing addresses  were  fresh,  vigorous,  and  inspiring.  Mr.  Page's 
searching  analysis  of  the  defects  of  our  use  of  written  speech, 
President  Alderman's  eloquent  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the 
opportunities  and  obligations  of  scholarship,  particularly  in 
the  South,  and  President  Wheeler's  discussion  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  secondary  school,  were  warmly  appreciated  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  attendance  of  superintendents 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
was  exceptional,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  were  closely 
followed  by  large  and  attentive  audiences. 

The  superintendents  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  a  trained 
scientist  of  Professor  Atwater's  unchallenged  standing  express 
his  views  on  the  current  teaching  of  what  is  called  "  temperance 
physiology."  His  paper  was  a  model  of  clear,  straightforward, 
and  scientific  exposition.  That  it  carried  conviction  to  all  save 
the  few  who  were  present  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
him,  was  perfectly  apparent.  He  showed  beyond  cavil  that 
the  extreme  statements  regarding  the  physiological  effect  of 
alcohol,  contained  in  the  commonly  used  text-books,  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  and  that  the  result  is  to  attempt  to  pro- 
mote a  good  cause  by  the  systematic  propagation  of  untruth. 
Professor  Atwater  pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  commingling 
the  moral  and  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  whole  subject  of 
temperance  teaching.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experiments 
and  reports  have  ushered  in  an  era  in  which  common  sense  and 
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truthfulness  will  displace  fanaticism  and  hysterical  exaggera- 
tion. The  laws  on  this  subject  of  which  so  many  good  people 
boast  are,  in  our  view,  wholly  unjustifiable  in  public  policy,  in 
education,  or  in  morals,  and  we  hope  that  the  courage  and  man- 
hood of  the  country  will  yet  bring  about  their  repeal.  In  her 
discussion  of  Professor  Atwater's  paper,  but  little  of  which 
was  germane  to  her  topic,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  displayed  all 
those  characteristics  of  manner  and  of  method  which  have  been 
so  influential  in  keeping  the  thoughtful  and  independent  stu- 
dents of  education  from  following  her  leadership  in  this 
matter.  The  sentiment  of  the  Department  was  overwhelm- 
ingly with  Professor  At  water. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  discussion  the  Department  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  presented 
by  Superintendent  Soldan  of  the  committee  on  resolutions : 

In  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  which  this  department  takes  in 
every  legitimate  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  its  desire 
to  promote  in  the  schools  of  the  country  the  teaching  of  temperance  based 
on  sound  educational  and  scientific  principles  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  report  upon  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  schools,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  scientific  inquiry  as  to 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  to  recommend  what  action 
if  any  by  this  department  is  justified  by  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 

President  Downing  subsequently  appointed  the  following 
committee  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution :  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Lane  of  Chicago,  President  Alderman  of  North 
Carolina,  Principal  Lyte  of  the  Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal 
School,  vSuperintendent  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  Superintendent 
Van  Sickle  of  Denver  (N.  S.),  Colo.,  Superintendent  Seaver 
of  Boston  (Mass.),  and  ex-State  Superintendent  Corson  of 
Ohio. 

During  one  of  the  business  sessions  Dr.  Harris  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
secured  the  appointment  of  the  following  committee  to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  :  Messrs. 
Butler  of  New  York,  Draper  of  Illinois,  Dougherty  of  Illinois, 
Lyte  of  Pennsylvania,  Gove  of  Colorado,  and  Glenn  of 
Georgia 

The  Department  is  to  meet  again  at  Chicago  in  1900,  under 
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the  presidency  of  State  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Wisconsin, 
whose  unopposed  election  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  popu- 
larity and  usefulness. 


Association  of         During  the   sessions  of  the  Department  of 

American  Univer-  Superintendence,  two  other  meetings  of  great 
sitics 

importance  were  held.     One  was  that  of  the 

committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Education  at  Washington  in  1898  to  consider  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review.  The  other  gathering  was  one  of  representatives 
of  American  universities,  assembled  in  response  to  the  follow- 
ing call  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

In  behalf  of  the  Universities  which  we  represent,  we,  the  undersigned, 
beg  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  leading  American  Uni- 
versities may  properly  consider  the  means  of  representing  to  foreign 
Universities  the  importance  of  revising  their  regulations  governing  the 
admission  of  American  students  to  the  examinations  for  the  higher  degrees. 

We  therefore  extend  to  your  University  a  cordial  invitation  to  take  part 
in  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  month  of  February, 
1900,  for  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  this  subject. 

This  invitation  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  secure  in  foreign  Universities, 
where  it  is  not  already  given,  such  credit  as  is  legitimately  due  to  the 
advanced  work  done  iu  our  own  Universities  of  high  standing,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  of  our  Doctor's  degrees.  It  seems  to  us,  for  instance,  that 
European  Universities  should  be  discouraged  from  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  American  students  who  are  not  prepared  to 
take  the  degree  from  our  own  best  Universities,  and  from  granting  degrees 
to  Americans  on  lower  terms  than  to  their  native  students. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  among  other  things  the  deliberations  of 
such  a  conference  as  has  been  proposed  will 

(i)  result  in  a  greater  uniformity  of  the  conditions  under  which  students 
may  become  candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  different  American  Universi- 
ties, thereby  solving  the  question  of  migration,  which  has  become  an 
important  issue  with  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs ; 

(2)  raise  the  opinion  entertained  abroad  of  our  own  Doctor's  degree  ; 

(3)  raise  the  standard  of  our  own  weaker  institutions. 

This  invitation  is  extended  to  the  University  of  California,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Clark  University,  Columbia 
University,  Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton 
University,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Yale  University. 
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The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  conference.  The  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs  has  likewise 
been  invited  to  send  a  delegate. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  University  be  represented  by  a  delegation  with 
a  single  vote,  but  that  the  delegation  may  consist  of  one  member  or  several 
members,  at  the  discretion  of  the  University. 

Particulars  concerning  the  exact  date  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  sent 
later  to  those  accepting  the  invitation. 

An  early  reply  is  greatly  desired.  It  is  requested  that  replies  be  sent  ta 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot 
Seth  Low 
Daniel  C.  Oilman 
William  R.  Harper 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

Each  of  the  14  institutions  named  in  the  call  was  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  delegates,  except  Wisconsin  and  Yale. 
President  Adams  of  Wisconsin  was  absent  because  of  serious 
illness,  and  President  Hadley  of  Yale  was  represented  by  letter. 
After  a  series  of  informal  and  very  helpful  discussions,  it  was- 
unanimously  voted  to  form  a  permanent  organization  on  the 
following  lines : 

articles  of  organization   of   the   association   of   AMERICAN 

universities 

I.  This  organization  is  called  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

II.  It  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common^ 
interest  relating  to  graduate  study. 

III.  It  is  composed  of  institutions  on  the  North  American  Continenli 
engaged  in  giving  advanced  or  graduate  instruction. 

IV.  Its  initial  membership  consists  of  the  following  institutions: 

1.  California  University. 

2.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

3.  Chicago  University. 

4.  Clark  University. 

5.  Columbia  University. 

6.  Cornell  University. 

7.  Harvard  University. 

8.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

9.  Michigan  University. 

10.  Pennsylvania  University. 

11.  Princeton  University. 

12.  Stanford  University. 

13.  Wisconsin  University. 

14.  Yale  University.  ' 
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V.  Other  institutions  may  be  admitted  at  the  annual  conference  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  endorsed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  Members  of  the  Association.  Members  not  represented  by  delegation 
may  vote  by  proxy. 

VI.  The  Association  shall  hold  an  annual  conference  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct. 

VII.  The   Executive    Committee    shall    prepare   a   program    for   each, 
meeting. 

VIII.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Secretary.  These  three  with  two  others  elected  by  the  Associa- 
ation  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee,  They  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year  and  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  conference  by  the  delegates 
from  the  institutions  represented. 

IX.  In  each  conference,  each  university  may  have  any  number  of  dele- 
gates, but  each  university  shall  have  a  single  vote. 

X.  No  act  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  to  control  the  policy  of  any 
institution  belonging  to  it. 

XI.  These  articles  may  be  amended  in  any  particular  by  a  majority  vote. 

Officers  for  1900-01,  were  chosen,  as  follows:  President, 
Harvard  University;  Vice  President,  California  University; 
Secretary,  Chicago  University;  additional  members  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Columbia  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  in  February,  1901.  The  meetings  are  to  be  pri- 
vate and  the  discussions  as  informal  as  possible.  No  set 
addresses  or  papers  are  contemplated. 

In  the  formation  of  this  Association  lies  the  hope  for  the 
fixing  of  the  standard  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  and  for  its  proper 
administration.  It  is  a  long  step  forward  toward  complete 
university  co-operation. 


From  the  Athenian  democracy  down,  a 
One  Man  Power      favorite  procedure  of  the  demagog  has  been 

argument  by  epithet.  When  hard  put  for 
a  principle,  he  produces  an  insinuation  disguised  as  an 
adjective.  History  has  been  repeating  itself  of  late,  and 
those  who  are  opposing  the  widespread  movement  for 
an  improved  and  professional  administration  of  city  schools 
are  employing  the  ancient  device  of  their  long  series  of 
predecessors.  One  Man  Power  is  the  bogy  with  which  it  is 
hoped  to  frighten  the  press  and  the  people  from  their  determi- 
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nation  to  reclaim  their  schools  from  the  politicians,  the  wire- 
pullers, and  the  local  cliques  who  now  too  often  have  them  in 
charge.  It  has  rather  disconcerted  these  persons,  whether 
well-meaning  or  selfish,  to  find  that  their  explosive  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  thrown  back  to  do  its  destructive  work 
in  their  own  ranks.  The  phrase  One  Man  Power  has  been 
frankly  accepted  by  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  argument 
for  professionally  rather  than  politically  controlled  schools, 
and  they  have  demonstrated  that  such  One  Man  Power  is  not 
only  consistent  with  democracy,  but  is  demanded  by  democ- 
racy's highest  interests.  For  by  One  Man  Power  is  simply 
meant  that  he  who  is  empowered  to  do  things  on  behalf  of  the 
community  must  do  them  openly  and  must  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions.  Nor  does  the  One  Man  Power 
require  an  agent  of  superlative  wisdom  or  of  superhuman  will. 
A  plain  ordinary  man  of  reasonable  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
courage  will  do  to  begin  with :  publicity  and  responsibility  will 
do  the  rest.  The  man  does  not  live  who  would  twice  dare  to 
face  the  outraged  citizenship  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  if  he 
had  openly  committed  a  sin  against  childhood  for  the  sake  of 
politics,  of  sect,  or  of  clique.  The  same  man  who  will  burrow 
away  indefinitely  in  hidden  wickedness  and  chicanery,  will 
straighten  up  like  a  flash  when  the  light  of  publicity  and  re- 
sponsibility reveals  his  presence.  Under  pretense  of  compar- 
ing views  and  tempering  judgments,  a  committee  is  too  often 
a  device  for  concealing  and  shifting  responsibility.  The  One 
Man  Power  is  infinitely  more  democratic.  He  has  advisers, 
and  they  are  publicly  known.  He  acts,  and  the  people  know 
how  he  acts  and  hear  his  reasons.  The  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  disappear,  and  it  is  always  "the  other  man  who 
made  us  do  it." 

Every  self-respecting  teacher  ought  to  struggle  in  season 
and  out  of  season  for  the  comfort,  the  rest,  and  the  professional 
inspiration  of  being  permitted  to  work  under  the  One  Man 
Power.  Then  petty  "  pull  "  will  disappear,  and  merit  and  pro- 
fessional skill  will  take  its  place.  The  cry  against  the  One 
Man  Power  should  he  openly  and  persistently  met  by  the 
demonstration  that  it  is  a  democracy's  way  of  being  efficiently 
served.     Every    progressive    college    and    university    in    the 
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United  States,  every  enviable  system  of  city  schools,  has  been 
made  what  it  is  by  the  One  Man  Power.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  spoils  system  and  of  "  pull  "  in  every  form  of  educational 
work. 


Superintendent  Powell  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Washinrton  °  ^as  evidently  been  making  even  better  schools 
than  he  has  been  credited  with  doing.  At 
least  this  is  the  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  testimony  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Powell's  administration 
which  has  recently  been  taken  before  a  Senate  committee 
of  investigation.  In  1892  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  schools,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congress,  and  reported  in  detail  upon 
their  efficiency.  Since  then  they  have  steadily  improved 
and  kindergartens  have  been  added  to  the  system.  In  con- 
cluding his  report  Dr.  Harris  said :  "  All  of  the  defects 
pointed  out  except  the  one  in  regard  to  intervals  be- 
tween grades  or  classes  seem  to  be  temporary  and  in 
process  of  remedy."  We  fancy  that  in  the  interval  they 
must  have  been  wholly  remedied,  if  one  may  fairly  judge 
by  the  complaints  now  urged  against  the  schools.  For 
example,  one  person — not  confined  in  an  asylum,  either — pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  committee  that  what  the  schools  really 
wanted  was  not  a  small  board  of  education  (trustees,  as  they 
are  called)  but  "  a  numerous  body  of  public-spirited  citizens 
selected  for  their  special  training  in  educational  matters.  This 
controlling  body  should  consist  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
persons,  and  perhaps  even  more — say  one  for  each  school 
building  in  the  District,  which  would  aggregate  115  or  120 
persons.  They  would  not  require  salaries.  They  would  be 
so  numerous  that  every  school  building  would  receive  a  visit 
each  week,  and  they  should  be  so  well  equipped  for  supervision 
as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  schools  were  managed 
well  or  ill,  and  when  the  curriculum  might  need  amendment." 
Here  we  have  proposed,  calmly  and  in  cold  blood,  the  worst 
known  system  of  school  administration,  by  a  gentleman  who 
apparently  never  has  heard  of  Brooklyn  or  Philadelphia  or 
Pittsburgh  or  of  New  York  under  the  ward  trustees.     What 
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have  the  children  of  the  capital  done  that  warrants  turning 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  local  committee  system  ? 

The  same  person  laid  before  the  committee  this  absolutely 
undemocratic  proposal,  one  which  would  consign  the  schools 
to  the  category  of  philanthropic  institutions  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

"  Of  the  annual  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  our 
schools  by  Congress,  as  much  money  as  is  needed  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  first  grade,  till  every  child  in  the  city  who 
has  arrived  at  school  age  has  been  cared  for  there.  Then  a 
similar  allotment  of  money  should  be  made  to  the  second  grade, 
till  all  applicants  that  belong  there  are  sheltered  and  enrolled. 
The  third  grade  should  then  be  similarly  provided  for,  then  the 
fourth  in  order,  and  so  on  through  the  grammar  schools  to  the 
eighth  grade.  When  all  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
have  thus  received  all  needed  attention  any  funds  remaining 
from  the  appropriation  should  be  allotted  to  the  high  schools, 
beginning  with  the  first  year.  And  the  high-school  course 
should  be  limited  to  two  years." 

On  the  contrary,  a  democratic  school  system  breaks  a  path 
through  to  the  high  school  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that 
any  boy  or  girl  of  promise  may  not  be  lost  to  the  community, 
and  it  establishes  that  high  school  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment in  order  that  the  elementary  schools  may  feel  its  uplifting 
and  stimulating  influence.  There  never  was  an  efficient  ele- 
mentary-school system  apart  from  one  or  more  secondary 
schools,  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  rash  to  predict  that  there 
never  will  be. 

After  these  two  achievements  no  one  need  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  same  witness  concluded  his  advice  by  urging 
that  memory  be  trained  rather  than  reason,  that  arithmetic 
should  displace  number  (naively  called  a  "neologism")  and 
grammar  language  lessons,  that  objective  teaching  should  be 
curtailed,  and  that  all  instruction  should  proceed  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  All  that  we  dare  say  to  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  education. 

We  do  not  know  what  prompted  the  investigation  which 
called  out  the  testimony  we  have  quoted,  but  it  obviously 
proves  that  the  Washington  schools  are  modern,  progressive. 
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and  efficient.  We  observe,  however,  that  that  eminent  educa- 
tional expert,  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  appears  to  be  con- 
ducting the  inquiry.  Superintendent  Powell  deserves  the  sym- 
pathetic congratulations  of  his  friends. 


Th   F  rward  '^^^  forward  movement  at  Columbia  Univer- 

Movement  at  Co-  sity  goes  steadily  on,  and  each  year  increases 
"™  **  the   general    recognition   of   the   educational 

leadership  of  the  metropolitan  university.  Within  the  past 
few  months  four  unusually  important  steps  have  been  taken :  a 
Summer  Session  has  been  established,  Barnard  College  (for 
women)  has  been  formally  incorporated  in  the  university,  a 
Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce  has  been  fully  planned,  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  have  been  so  recast  as  to 
make  the  relations  between  the  college  and  the  secondary 
schools  quite  ideal. 

The  Summer  Session  opens  in  July  next.  It  is  a  fully  or- 
ganized part  of  the  work  of  the  university.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction given  are  all  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
appropriate  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  they  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  special  students 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are,  or  have  been,  unable  to  carry 
on  a  sufficiently  extended  course  of  study  during  the  ordinary 
academic  year.  The  physical  attractions  and  beauties  of  the 
university  site,  as  well  as  its  teaching  staff  and  equipment,  will 
be  influential  factors  in  attracting  students  from  a  distance  for 
work  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Barnard  College  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  by  the  side 
of  Columbia  University  but  not  of  it.  This  status  is  now 
changed.  It  enters  the  university  as  a  college  for  women 
parallel  to  Columbia  College  for  men.  It  has  its  own  faculty 
and  its  own  program  of  studies.  Its  representative  sits  on  the 
University  Council,  the  chief  legislative  body  of  the  university. 
By  this  step  Columbia  adopts  definitely  the  policy  of  separat- 
ing the  sexes  during  the  period  of  college  training,  and  of  ad- 
mitting men  and  women  on  equal  terms  to  the  graduate  work, 
or  university  instruction  properly  so  called.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  great  satisfaction  and  has  been  entered  upon  by 
common  consent. 
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The  four  years'  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce  is  planned, 
but  not  yet  established,  as  the  necessary  funds  are  lacking.  It 
is  to  have  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  will  conform  to  the  highest  ideals  of  a  scholarly  training 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  experience  of 
European  countries  will  serve  both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  warn- 
ing; for  in  almost  every  case  the  European  schools  of  com- 
merce have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  processes  of  distribu- 
tion and  not  enough  upon  the  processes  of  production.  In- 
dustrial chemistry  and  economics  must  go  together  as  the  basis 
of  a  truly  scientific  training  for  commerce  or  industry. 

In  regard  to  its  relations  to  secondary  schools  Columbia  Col- 
lege has,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  faculty,  gone  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  go  in  removing  all  artificial  barriers  to  admission 
to  college.  Hereafter  the  student  from  any  substantial  sec- 
ondary school  course,  non-classical  as  well  as  classical,  may 
enter  Columbia  College  without  prejudice  and  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  simple  device  of 
removing  Latin  from  the  list  of  subjects  prescribed  for  ad- 
tnission  without  removing  it  from  the  list  of  subjects  required 
for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  other  words,  ele- 
mentary Latin  will  be  taught  as  a  college  subject,  like  elemen- 
tary French,  German,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  or  botany, 
and  must  be  taken  by  these  students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  A.  B.  degree  who  have  not  presented  Latin  at  entrance 
to  college.  The  scheme  of  alternatives  for  Latin  is  so  simply 
dra\\n  as  to  be  understood  at  a  glance,  and  so  effectively  that 
it  will  stimulate  the  better  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  history, 
of  natural  sciences,  and  of  modern  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  promote  the  development  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  secondary  education.  This  action  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  progressive  and  far-reaching  that  has  yet  been  taken 
in  the  readjustment  of  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
•schools  and  colleges,  and  its  practical  working  will  naturally  be 
watched  with  great  interest. 


By  establishing  an  academic  designation  to  be 
lege^oursT^     °"  conferred  at  the  close  of  a  two-years'  college 

course,  Chicago  University  has  taken  a  step 
of  national  importance.     The  quotation  from  President  Har- 
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per's  official  statement,  which  is  printed  below,  states  clearly 
what  has  been  done,  why  it  has  been  done,  and  what  effects  are 
expected  to  follow.  Every  small  college  in  the  land,  every 
large  high  school  which  is  building  up  more  advanced  courses 
of  instruction,  every  professional  school  which  is  fixing 
standards  of  admission,  must  and  will  study  with  care  this  plan 
and  its  results.  There  is  room  for  two  different  opinions  as  to 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  of 
conferring  the  designation  Associate  in  Arts  after  two  years* 
work  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  secondary-school  program. 
Time  alone  can  tell  which  of  these  opinions  is  correct.  Presi- 
dent Harper's  statement  is  as  follows : 

"  THE     ASSOCIATE     DEGREE 

"  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Junior  College  Faculty 
and  of  the  Senate  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  University 
Congregation,  the  Trustees  have  voted  to  confer  the  title  or 
degree  of  Associate  upon  those  students  who  finish  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  [the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years]. 
The  questions  involved  in  this  action  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  several  years.  The  action  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege Faculty  and  in  the  Senate  was  practically  unanimous, — 
the  action  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  entirely  unanimous. 

"  The  following  considerations  have  had  influence  in  deter- 
mining this  action :  ( i )  The  fact  very  generally  recognized  that 
no  important  step  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  preparatory  course. 
The  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  most  col- 
leges differs  little  in  content  and  in  method  from  that  of  the 
last  year  of  the  academy  or  high  school, — except  that  it  is 
somewhat  more  advanced;  but  on  the  other  hand  (2)  At  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year  a  most  important  change  occurs 
according  to  the  organization  of  the  larger  number  of  institu- 
tions,— for  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  student  is  given  larger 
liberty  of  clToice  and  at  the  same  time  higher  methods  of  in- 
struction are  employed.  For  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  the  university  s])irit  and  the  university  method  prevail. 
A  new  era  in  the  work  of  the  student  has  begun.  (3)  It  is 
evident  that  many  students  continue  work  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  of  college  life  whose  best  interests  would  have 
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been  served  by  withdrawal  from  college.  Many  continue  to 
the  end,  not  from  choice  but  rather  from  compulsion,  because 
of  the  disgrace  which  may  attend  an  unfinished  course.  If 
it  were  regarded  as  respectable  to  stop  at  the  close  of  the 
Sophomore  year  many  would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. (4)  Many  students  who  might  be  courageous  enough 
to  undertake  a  two-years'  college  course  are  not  able  for  lack 
of  funds  or  for  other  reasons  to  see  their  way  to  enter  upon  a 
four-year  course.  Many  still  further  feel  that  if  a  professional 
course  is  to  be  taken,  there  is  not  time  for  a  four-year  college 
course.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  part,  our  professional 
schools  are  made  up  so  largely  of  non-college  students.  If  a 
student  who  had  in  view  ultimately  the  medical  or  legal  or 
pedagogical  profession  could  see  his  way  to  finish  a  course  of 
study  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  imdertake  such  a  course  than  the  longer  four-year  course. 
(5)  On  the  other  hand,  many  students  who  were  thus  led  to 
take  a  two-year  course,  would  be  induced  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  this  way 
many  students  of  the  very  highest  class,  at  all  events,  would  be 
enabled  to  take  the  entire  college  course  by  whom,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  such  a  course  would  be  regarded  as  im- 
practicable. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  institution,  the  following 
points  have  been  considered :  ( i )  Many  academies  are  able  to 
do,  at  least  in  part,  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  The  high  schools  in  some  States  are  ready  to  do  such 
work,  and  in  at  least  one  State  the  university  of  the  State  recog- 
nizes the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  when  performed  in  ap- 
proved high  schools.  (2)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  until  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  has  shown  some  maturity  of  char- 
acter, it  is  wise  that  he  should  not  be  sent  far  away  from  home. 
If  now,  the  academies  and  high  schools  could  so  perfect  their 
work  that  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses  might  be  ofifered, 
many  young  people  would  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion at  least  to  this  higher  point.  (3)  A  large  number  of  so- 
called  colleges,  which  have  not  sufficient  endowment  to  enable 
them  properly  to  do  the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  year, 
should  limit  their  work  to  that  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
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year.  In  many  cases  the  officers  of  these  colleges  recognize 
most  painfully  that  they  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  students 
in  the  higher  classes.  In  reality  they  are  defrauding  the  stu- 
dents who  pay  their  fees  in  lower  classes  in  order  to  obtain  a 
meager  sum  of  money  with  which  to  provide  an  entirely  inade- 
quate course  of  instruction  for  the  higher  class  of  men.  These 
institutions  in  many  cases  would  be  disposed  to  limit  their  work 
to  the  lower  field  if  it  were  made  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
They  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  degree.  If  they 
could  follow  the  example  of  a  large  institution  and  give  an  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  work  of  the  lower  year,  they 
would  be  ready  to  adopt  such  an  arrangement.  (4)  It  is  a 
general  law  of  educational  work  that  in  seeking  a  college,  stu- 
dents rarely  go  farther  away  from  home  than  a  hundred  miles. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  American  colleges  are 
to  be  found  in  colleges  which  are  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
home  of  the  students.  If  a  fair  proportion  of  these  institu-> 
tions  were  to  limit  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  students  who  had 
finished  this  work  and  desired  to  continue  would  be  compelled 
to  go  away  from  home  to  some  distant  institution,  perhaps  a 
large  university,  in  which  library  and  laboratory  facilities 
might  be  found  which  would  make  possible  the  doing  of  good 
work.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  academies  and  high  schools 
were  elevated,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scope  of  work 
done  by  many  colleges  were  limited,  so  that  institutions  existed 
capable  of  doing  that  work  thoroly,  there  would  come  to  be  a 
recognized  distinction  between  college  and  university  which 
does  not  now  exist. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion thus  mentioned,  the  proposed  degree  has  been  established. 
It  is  believed  that  the  results  will  be  five- fold.  i.  Many  stu- 
dents will  find  it  convenient  to  give  up  college  work  at  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year;  2.  Many  students  who  otherwise 
would  not  will  undertake  at  least  two  years'  college  work;  3. 
The  professional  schools  will  be  able  to  raise  their  standards  for 
admission,  and  in  any  case  many  who  desire  a  professional 
•education  will  take  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  work;  4. 
Many  academies  and  high  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  de- 
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velop  higher  work;  5.  Many  colleges  which  have  not  the 
means  to  do  the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  will  be 
satisfied  under  this  arrangement  to  do  the  lower  work. 

"  The  date  at  which  the  university  will  begin  to  confer  the 
proposed  degree  of  Associate  has  not  been  determined.  The 
proposed  policy  has  already  excited  some  interest.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  plan  may  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  other 
institutions  interested  in  the  same  problems." 


President  Eliot's  annual  report,  which  has 
Notes  and  News  recently  come  from  the  press,  passes  in  re- 
view the  main  events  of  an  exceptionally 
active  year  at  Harvard.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  new  plan 
of  admission  to  college  will  bring  the  college  into  closer  con- 
nection with  high  schools  thruout  the  country  and  will  tend 
to  enlarge  the  election  of  studies  in  all  secondary  schools- 
two  highly  desirable  results.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  way 
in  which  students  are,  of  their  own  accord,  reducing  the 
time  spent  in  obtaining  the  A.  B.  degree.  Mr.  Eliot  says : 
"  The  common  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  those  years  is  steadily  approaching.  No  specific  legislation 
will  be  needed  to  accomplish  this  important  change;  for  any 
young  man  of  fair  abilities  can  now  procure  the  degree  in  three 
years  without  hurry  or  overwork,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  or  if 
his  parents  wish  to  have  him."  Already  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  graduating  class  are  ready  to  take  the  degree  in  three  years. 

The  gifts  to  Harvard  during  the  year  1898-99  are  truly  ex- 
traordinary both  in  amount  and  in  variety.  The  amount  of 
the  gifts  to  form  new  funds  or  to  increase  old  ones  was  $1,383,- 
460.77,  and  the  amount  of  gifts  for  immediate  use  was 
$161,368.90,  making  a  total  of  $1,544,829.67.  In  1898-99  the 
university  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  average  interest 
rate  of  4.59  per  cent,  on  its  invested  funds,  being  an  increase 
of  22-100  of  I  per  cent,  over  the  rate  of  interest  for  1897-98. 

The  total  annual  income  of  the  university,  including  gifts 
for  immediate  use  ($161,368.90)  was  $1,396,109.02.  The 
total  amount  of  expenses  was  $1,337,875.70,  including  $68,- 
645.58  for  buildings. 
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President  Low's  report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity traverses  ground  ver}'-  similar  to  that  gone  over  by  Mr. 
Eliot,  for  these  two  great  universities  are  coming  to  have  more 
and  more  problems  in  common.  Mr.  Low  reports  that  the 
net  debt  against  the  new  site  of  Columbia  had  been  reduced  to 
$2,975,000,  and  as  this  amount  has  been  successfully  funded 
at  3  per  cent.,  the  interest  charge  is  reduced  to  $95,000,  still, 
however,  a  heavy  burden  to  carry  and  one  which  generous 
friends  of  higher  education  should  speedily  remove.  Mr.  Low 
refers  with  justifiable  satisfaction  to  the  establishment  of  the 
regular  Summer  Session  of  the  university,  to  the  projected 
Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce,  to  the  development  of  exten- 
sion courses  of  instruction  in  co-operation  with  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  uni- 
versity privileges  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  Union,  Gen- 
•eral,  and  Jewish  theological  seminaries  to  those  of  the  Drew 
Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.  The  statistics  of  the  report  are 
effectively  marshaled  and  will  be  found  most  useful  in  the 
■comparative  study  of  educational  movements. 

The  gifts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $490,417.27  for  per- 
manent endowment  and  $73,794-33  for  current  uses,  a  total 
•of  $564,211.60.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $808,- 
052.63  and  the  income  $750,700.30,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
$57,352.33,  which  was  met  by  a  special  guarantee  fund. 
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IS   THE  CURRICULUM   CROWDED? 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  lo,  1900.  The  papers  and 
discussions  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  crowded  curriculum. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  curriculum  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  or  even  many  secondary  schools,  so 
varied  are  our  order  of  studying  the  several  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  and  our  method  of  presenting  candidates  at  the 
preliminary  and  final  examinations.  In  considering  the  topic 
for  discussion,  I  felt  constrained  to  use  data  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  school  with  which  I  am  at  present  most 
familiar. 

Our  conditions  at  Exeter  are,  in  some  ways,  exceptionally 
unfavorable  for  the  best  results  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  students  who  come  to  us  from  other  schools  to  attend  the 
academy  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  college  prepara- 
tory course  of  study.  We  have,  perhaps,  some  special  advan- 
tages in  the  greater  maturity  of  the  students,  in  their  conse- 
quent moral  earnestness  and  greater  power,  and  in  their  com- 
parative freedom  from  social  distractions;  these  advantages 
may  offset,  in  a  measure,  the  special  difficulties  caused  by  the 
constant  influx  of  new  material.  Our  difficulties,  however, 
must  be  similar  to  those  of  the  many  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies which  are  preparing  candidates  for  Harvard  College. 
A  school  which  presents  each  year  from  65  to  75  candi- 
dates at  the  preliminary  and  final  examinations  for  admission 
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to  Harvard  College,  necessarily  feels  a  keen  interest  in 
any  marked  change  in  the  requirements  or  in  new  definitions 
of  old  requirements.  Any  plea  that  I  may  make  is  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  best  education,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of 
bare  pass-marks  at  the  college  entrance  examinations. 

I  have  felt  that  I  could  more  clearly  and  profitably  explain 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  secondary  curriculum  by  having 
before  us,  during  the  discussion,  an  actual  working  schedule. 
I  have,  accordingly,  indicated  on  the  blackboard  somewhat 
briefly  our  own  schedule.  We  shall  thus  have  before  us  a  con- 
crete case  from  which  we  can  fully  and  frankly  discuss  the 
subject.  This  schedule,  doubtless,  differs  considerably  from 
that  used  in  many  schools.  We  may  learn  to-day  how  to 
modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  more  effective.  It  has  been  devised 
for  our  special  needs  for  a  tentative  four-year  program,  and 
has  thus  far  served  our  purpose  well.  We  fear,  however,  that 
we  see  "  breakers  ahead  "  in  consequence  of  the  new  defini- 
tions of  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and 
shall  try  to  make  clear  our  special  troubles.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  at  Exeter  stand  alone  in  our  feeling  of  anxiety  in 
reference  to  the  increasing  pressure  from  the  amount,  quality, 
and  variety  of  work  now  demanded  by  Harvard  College  in  the 
secondary  curriculum,  unless  we  can  be  given  more  time,  at 
least  for  many  of  our  students,  in  which  to  do  the  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  We  gladly  welcome  the  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  election  of  studies  in  all  secondary  schools.  Schools  may 
now  form  the  programs  and  select  the  subjects  of  study  which 
will  make  their  special  work  most  efficient  in  giving  that 
knowledge  and  power  to  use  the  knowledge  which  Harvard 
College  expects  its  candidates  for  admission  to  possess.  "  In- 
tensiveness  and  continuity  in  the  pursuit  of  individual  subjects 
beyond  their  barest  rudiments  and  of  activities  beyond  their  be- 
ginnings are  essential  to  the  development  of  power." 

This  movement  toward  election  of  studies,  as  President 
Eliot  says,  "  will  tend  to  make  secondary  education  less  discur- 
sive for  the  individual  pupil  than  it  has  been."  This  in  itself  is 
a  great  gain.  Any  movement  that  sounds  the  knell  of  the  in- 
numerable,   scrappy,    worthless,    utterly    demoralizing    short 
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courses  in  many  high  schools  and  hastens  the  time  when  a  pupil 
may,  under  wise  guidance,  study  continuously  those  subjects 
or  groups  of  subjects  which  are  adapted  to  his  wants  and  tastes, 
should  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  us  all.  Many  will  agree 
with  Professor  Hanus  that  "  To  develop  habits  of  thoro  ac- 
quisition, each  subject,  or  group  of  closely  related  subjects,  once 
undertaken,  if  found  adapted  to  the  pupil,  should  be  pursued 
long  enough  and  intensively  enough  to  demand  serious  atten- 
tion. It  does  not  require  much  exertion,  and  it  is  no  real  test  of 
interest  or  power,  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  subject  with  avidity. 
But  to  deal  with  it  intensively,  to  penetrate  willingly  into  its 
resources  and  master  its  difficulties,  calls  for  real  interest  and 
genuine  application  "  and  develops  power. 

The  schedule  is  meant  to  be  in  Professor  Hanus's  sense  of 
the  word  "  suggestive,"  tho  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  "  man- 
datory "  in  some  of  its  details.  It  is  not  offered  as  an 
entirely  satisfactory  program,  but  merely  as  one  solution  of  the 
interesting  problem  which  instructors  in  secondary  schools 
which  are  preparing  candidates  for  Harvard  College  are 
obliged  to  solve.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  work  which  some 
schools  must  do.  We  are  doing  the  work  as  well  as  we  can  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal  and  with  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  forced  to  work. 

In  general,  students  preparing  for  college  take  all  the  studies 
of  the  first  and  second  years ;  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, and  one  other  study  of  the  third  year;  Latin  or  Greek 
(usually  both),  English,  French  or  German  (often  both),  and 
one  or  two  other  studies  of  the  fourth  year.  A  few  students 
substitute  German  for  Greek.  Many  present  both  French  and 
German  in  addition  to  Greek  and  Latin.  This  tendency  is  en- 
couraged. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  physical  training  four 
hours  a  week  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  addition  to 
the  regular  schedule  of  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  recitations. 
Recitation  periods  are  of  sixty  minutes  each.  Students  of  the 
last  two  years  are  required  to  take  "  Declamation  "  or  a  full 
equivalent. 

To  the  English  thus  far  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
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assign  time  for  more  than  three  recitations  a  week  during  three 
or  four  years,  the  number  of  years  depending  on  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  a  boy  enters  the  academy.  Since  1895 
we  have  presented  candidates  for  the  examination  in  elemen- 
tary EngHsh  at  the  end  of  the  third  year;  and  have  had  each 
year  a  section  of  students  varying  in  size  from  12  to  35 
in  EngHsh  A  of  the  Freshman  year.  Of  this  advanced  sec- 
tion 6  candidates  in  1896,  4  in  1897,  7  in  1898,  and  16 
in  1899  took  the  Harvard  examination  in  English  A  at 
the  end  of  their  fourth  year  in  the  academy,  and  all  passed 
the  examination;  4  of  the  33  obtained  credits.  This  year 
the  advanced  section  contains  35  students,  25  of  whom 
will  probably  take  the  examination  in  English  A  next  June. 
It  appears  to  be  an  easier  task  to  prepare  the  brightest  boys 
for  the  examination  in  English  A  in  four  years  than  to  pre- 
pare the  average  boy  for  the  examination  in  required  English 
in  three  years.  In  the  question  before  us,  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  about  the  brightest  boys  as  about  those  of  average 
ability. 

We  know  that  recently  additions  have  been  made  each  year 
to  the  lists  of  works  required  to  be  intelligently  read  and  care- 
fully studied.  The  maximum  number,  we  believe,  has  been 
reached.  We  are  conscientiously  trying  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. We  realize  that  we  are  giving  much  less  time  to  Eng- 
lish in  secondary  schools  than  we  ought  to  give.  There  are 
other  subjects,  however,  to  be  cared  for.  The  time  allotment 
for  English  must  be  increased,  if  I  rightly  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  words  from  President  Eliot's  last  report : 
"  For  years  the  faculty,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  board  of  overseers,  has  been  endeavoring  to  put 
back  into  the  secondary  schools  the  prescribed  instruction  in 
English;  and  the  changes  just  recounted  testify  to  the  partial 
success  of  these  endeavors.  The  candidates  admitted  to  col- 
lege come  better  and  better  prepared  in  English;  because  the 
secondary  schools  are  devoting  more  and  more  time  to  well- 
directed  instruction  in  the  native  language.  For  students 
who  anticipate  English  A,  the  number  of  courses  required  for 
the  degree  will  be  either  16  or  i6j^,  according  to  the  grade 
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which  they  obtain  at  the  examination."  Taking  these  words 
in  connection  with  the  following  statement  of  Professor  Hart 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Graduates'  Magazine  the 
"  shadow  "  of  the  "  coming  event  "  seems  sufficiently  clear : 

"  The  new  proposal  adopted  by  the  Faculty  January  14, 
1900,  does  not  disturb  the  long-established  requirement  in  ele- 
mentary English,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  set  down 
in  the  conditions  for  entrance  to  most  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  but  offers  an  alternative  which  shall  include  at  the 
same  time  both  elementary  English  and  an  advanced  field  cor- 
responding pretty  closely  to  the  required  Freshman  English. 
The  boy  who  presents  this  new  alternative  requirement  will  be 
credited  with  elementary  entrance  English,  and  also  with  one 
course  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree;  and  furthermore,  having 
thus  relieved  himself  of  the  necessity  of  a  required  Freshman 
course,  he  may  enlarge  his  range  of  electives  in  the  first  year, 
and  if  the  grade  he  obtained  is  sufficiently  high,  he  may  also 
be  relieved  from  required  English  in  college.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  to  enable  schools  to  make  that  preparation  in 
the  mother  tongue  which  Harvard  considers  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  preliminary  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  Already,  within  a 
few  years,  prescriptions  in  English  have  been  dropped  out  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  years,  and  the  half-course  now  required 
for  the  Sophomores  will  probably  not  much  longer  be  neces- 
sary; the  effectiveness  of  the  college  will  be  much  increased  if 
it  can  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  who  come  in 
are  already  prepared  to  express  themselves  with  reasonable 
ease  and  accuracy.  By  thus  securing  from  the  schools  a  part 
of  the  work  now  done  in  college,  the  number  of  college  courses 
considered  necessary  to  bring  a  Freshman  up  to  the  A.  B. 
standard  will  be  lessened.  For  a  long  time  that  quantum  stood 
at  18  4-10  courses;  it  is  now  17  1-2,  and  in  some  cases 
17,  and  many  boys  come  in  with  one  or  two  extra  courses  to 
their  credit;  thence,  by  taking  five  courses  a  year  for  three 
years  the  prescription  for  the  A.  B.  degree  can  be  met,  and  in 
many  cases  is  met. 

"  The  Faculty  has,  after  long  discussion,  declined  to  set  a 
limit  upon  the  number  of  courses  which  a  student  may  take  in 
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one  year;  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  college  seems 
hastening  toward  a  practical  three-years'  course  by  the  simple 
process  of  putting  a  pressure  upon  the  schools  to  do  work 
which  they  ought  always  to  have  done,  and  thus  reducing  the 
college  docket." 

The  recent  report  of  the  dean  of  Harvard  College  discloses 
the  fact  that  at  the  preliminary  examinations  in  1898,  28.16 
per  cent,  of  the  candidates  failed  in  English ;  that  at  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  in  1899,  30.33  per  cent,  failed  in  English; 
that  at  the  final  examinations  in  1899,  despite  the  additional 
year's  work,  only  16  students  received  credits  in  English,  while 
nearly  16  per  cent,  of  those  failed  who  had  made  English  a 
final  subject;  that  of  580  candidates  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  present  Freshman  class  only  21  received  credits  in 
English,  while  97  received  credits  in  elementary  Latin,  91 
credits  in  elementary  Greek,  and  68  credits  in  elementary 
French.  From  this  report  we  also  learn  that  of  the  618  can- 
didates who  took  preliminary  examinations  in  1899 — we  do 
not  know  how  many  offered  English  at  this  examination — 
only  2  candidates  received  credits  in  English,  while  123  re- 
ceived credits  in  elementary  Greek,  no  in  elementary  Latin, 
88  in  elementary  French,  and  44  in  elementary  algebra.  This 
record  seems  to  indicate  that  we  must  either  find  more  time  for 
the  study  of  English  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum 
or  make  English  a  final  subject.  It  is  only  by  making  it  such  a 
subject  that  it  appears  so  favorably  in  the  table  of  the  report 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  failure  in  the  complete  records 
of  candidates  for  the  last  six  years.  In  this  table,  English 
shows  an  average  percentage  of  failure  of  less  than  10  per  cent, 
for  the  years  from  1894  to  1899 — even  here,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  history  appear  more  favorably  than  English. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  are  already  crowded. 
From  what  subject  of  those  years  can  time  be  gained  for 
English?  How  can  the  schools  assist  students  to  an- 
ticipate English  A,  if  the  required  English  becomes  a  final 
subject?  The  schools  wish  to  assist  in  the  movement  toward 
a  three-years'  course  in  college.  We  trust  that  careful 
attention  to  English  in  all  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  may 
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enable  us  to  keep  the  required  English  among  the  subjects 
which  may  safely  be  offered  at  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions. "  Our  great  pressure,"  writes  an  honored  member 
of  this  association,  "  comes  in  the  preliminary  examination 
year.  After  allowing  much  for  poor  preparation,  I  think 
a  large  residuum  must  be  charged  up  to  an  exalted  idea 
of  what  students  at  the  entrance  age  ought  to  be  able  to  do  in 
the  way  of  writing,  and  while  there's  no  addition  of  books  or 
rhetoric  or  formal  grammar,  the  stiffness  of  the  expectations 
puts  on  great  pressure;  I  think  undue  pressure." 

Overcrowding  is  felt  especially  in  the  mathematics  of  the 
curriculum,  both  on  account  of  the  algebra,  now  a  prescribed 
subject,  and  the  new  definition  of  geometry  by  which  plane 
and  solid  geometry  are  to  be  treated  as  one  subject,  no  credit 
being  given  to  a  candidate  in  plane  geometry — however  well 
he  may  have  passed  the  subject — if  he  fails  in  the  part  of  the 
paper  devoted  to  solid  geometry.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from 
the  report  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  that 
"  In  the  revised  plan,  adopted  March  7,  1899,  when  elementary 
algebra  was  restored  to  the  prescribed  list,  to  prevent  this  from 
resulting  in  a  permanent  increase  in  the  amount  of  prescribed 
mathematics,  the  alternative  of  plane  geometry  for  geometry 
was  extended  indefinitely."  We  trust  this  means  extended 
forever.  To  compel  the  secondary  schools  to  offer  plane  and 
solid  geometry  as  one  subject  would  be  to  depart  frorh  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniform  examinations  among  colleges — a  principle 
which  Harvard  College  hitherto  has  done  much  to  protect. 
It  would  cause  a  special  hardship  to  many  schools  which  pre- 
sent candidates  in  both  algebra  and  plane  geometry  at  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  and  thus  find  a  way  in  which  to  prepare 
candidates  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  during  the  last 
year  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  for  such  institutions 
as  accept  these  subjects  for  admission  or  advanced  standing. 
The  objection  is  not  made  to  solid  geometry  as  a  requirement 
for  admission,  but  to  the  combination  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry  in  such  form  that  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
cannot  be  taken  in  different  years. 

At  Exeter  80  per  cent,  of  the  third-year  students  offer  both 
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algebra  and  plane  geometry  at  the  preliminary  examinations. 
If  algebra  had  been  made  an  elective  with  history,  forty  hours 
would  have  been  gained  for  some  subject  which  is  now  given 
to  reviewing  algebra.  Last  June  19  of  our  students  took  the 
examination  in  trigonometry,  and  all  passed.  This  number 
would  have  been  reduced  to  6  or  8  if  we  had  been  compelled  to 
make  geometry  a  final  subject.  This  would  be  necessary  for 
several  years,  if  the  new  definition  of  geometry  should  become 
the  requirement. 

A  thoro  course  in  solid  geometry  would  require  at  least  60 
lessons  of  an  hour  each.  We  prepare  students  for  other  insti- 
tutions which  require  solid  geometry.  To  meet  the  minor  re- 
quirement in  solid  geometry  which  the  new  definition  calls  for, 
a  special  course  would  be  given.  We  should  regret  having  the 
Harvard  course  named  the  "  inferior  "  one.  Then  why  should 
all  students  be  required  to  offer  solid  geometry  in  the  days 
when  Greek  is  made  a  free  elective? 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  a  member  of  the  association  writes,  "  that 
adequate  preparation  to  secure  the  power  implied  in  the  stated 
requirements  and  in  such  examinations  as  have  been  given,  is 
gained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Geometry,  e.  g.,  may  still 
mean  plane  geometry,  but  the  style  of  the  originals,  as  pre- 
sented recently,  adds  immensely  to  the  amount  and  variety  of 
the  teaching  required.  Maturity,  a  wide  range  of  problems, 
an  enormous  amount  of  practice  to  secure  quick  insight  and 
rapid  working — and  this  sort  of  thing  rather  expected  in  all 
studies  makes  the  task  a  tremendous  one." 

The  new  definitions  of  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek  do 
not  add  so  appreciably  to  the  work  as  to  cause  any  special  diffi- 
culty or  anxiety  in  the  case  of  these  subjects.  The  time  allot- 
ment suggested  in  the  Harvard  catalogue  is  ample  for  the 
Greek — either  with  or  without  the  composition,  now  made 
optional.  The  temptation  to  spend  time  in  additional  reading 
rather  than  in  advanced  composition  work  will  be  strong.  The 
examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Cicero's  orations  is  vir- 
tually a  requirement  that  these  come  in  the  school  year  at  the 
end  of  which  the  examination  in  elementary  Latin  is  to  be 
taken.     This  is  true,  at  least,  for  a  school  which  presents  for 
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examination  many  candidates  who  have  only  their  final  year 
of  preparation  in  that  school.  This  dictation  will  lead  to  some 
confusion  in  the  Latin  course,  if  the  prescribed  orations  are 
changed  frequently. 

The  inclusion  of  the  examination  in  Latin  composition  with 
that  on  the  authors,  while  likely  to  produce  ultimately  a  better 
preparation  in  Latin,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  prepare  a 
large  class  of  candidates  who  can  be  taught  to  read  the  text 
more  readily  than  they  can  be  taught  the  composition.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  in  the  case  of  some  schools  by  the  fact 
that  many  boys  enter  the  two  upper  classes  from  schools  in 
which  no  thoro  and  sustained  work  in  Latin  composition  is  at- 
tempted. Boys  holding  preliminary  certificates  from  Harvard 
College,  well  prepared,  in  many  ways,  for  our  Senior  class, 
have  had  no  Latin  composition  since  they  left  off  the  study 
of  the  beginner's  book. 

The  dean's  report  indicates  that  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
work  is  done  more  easily  than  that  in  other  subjects.  This  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  credits  and  the  small  percentage 
of  failures  in  the  table  giving  the  complete  records  of  candi- 
dates. For  the  six  years  from  1893  to  1899  inclusive,  the 
average  percentage  of  failure  in  Latin  at  the  entrance  exami- 
nations has  been  less  than  5. 

The  extra  time  allotment  to  Latin  in  the  first  year  of  the 
schedule  needs,  perhaps,  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  partly 
a  remnant  of  the  time  when  Latin  was  required  in  the  school 
three  times  a  day  several  days  of  the  week.  It  is  found,  more- 
over, to  be  a  desirable  arrangement  for  various  reasons.  Many 
boys  come  to  us  poorly  trained  in  elementary  Latin  who  have  a 
good  opportunity  in  the  first  year  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  Latin  work  assists  somewhat  in  English.  Our  faculty  is 
unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  better  use  could  hardly  be  made 
of  the  eight  recitation  periods  than  to  assign  them  to  the  Latin 
work.  We  find  the  Latin  very  profitable  for  thoro,  general  in- 
tellectual drill.  The  treatment  is  somewhat  heroic,  but  de- 
velops will  as  well  as  mental  power. 

I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the  new 
definition  of  the  requirement  in  history.     The  declared  inten- 
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tion  of  the  new  requirement  in  history  is  to  compel  secondary- 
schools  to  give  more  time  to  the  subject.  President  Eliot  in 
his  last  annual  report  says :  "  Since  the  definition  of  the  amount 
and  kind  of  instruction  in  history  is  a  new  one,  and  one  which 
assumes  that  the  schools  will  give  more  attention  to  history 
than  most  of  them  have  ever  given,  the  history  feature  in  the 
new  plan  is  the  source  of  some  anxiety  to  both  the  college  and 
the  schools.  It  results  from  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
faculty  and  the  board  of  overseers,  the  board  of  overseers 
being  willing  to  retain  as  a  required  subject  the  very  small 
amount  of  history  heretofore  required,  the  faculty,  guided  by 
its  department  of  history,  maintaining  that  the  existing  re- 
quirement has  had  no  value  whatever,  and  insisting  on  its  new 
definition  of  historical  study  for  secondary  schools.  If  a  good 
proportion  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  will  give  to 
history  the  time  which  is  really  needed  to  prepare  pupils  well 
in  the  historical  subjects  as  defined  by  the  faculty,  a  great  im- 
provement will  be  brought  about  in  secondary  education." 
Dean  Smith  in  his  report  says :  "  A  further  motive  for  making 
history  and  algebra  elective  had  been  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  candidate  that  was  apprehended  from  the  increased  strin- 
gency of  the  requirements  in  most  of  the  subjects  under  their 
new  definitions,  in  none  more  than  history  itself,  where  the 
increase  was  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  subject;  nor  was 
the  historical  department  willing  to  give  up  its  new  require- 
ment, adopted  after  a  conference  with  other  colleges,  in  favor 
of  one  which  had  proved  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  making  a  partial  reduction  in 
the  proposed  requirement  in  elementary  history;  and,  in  this 
shape,  it  was  added  to  the  prescribed  list."  The  best  second- 
ary schools  will  desire  to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  to  meet  fully  the  new  requirement.  From  what 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  can  the  time  be  safely  taken? 

President  Eliot  further  says :  "  When  the  overseers  insisted 
that  algebra  and  elementary  history  should  be  required  sub- 
jects, they  diminished  sensibly  the  range  of  election  of  studies 
open  to  candidates  for  admission,  and  thereby  impaired  the 
best  reliance  of  the  faculty  for  preventing  the  total  amount  of 
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work  required  of  any  individual  candidate  from  being  raised. 
The  scheme  finally  adopted  must,  therefore,  be  very  carefully 
administered  for  several  years,  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  work  required  for  admission.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
last  report  that  almost  every  department  represented  among 
the  subjects  required  for  admission  feels  that  it  has  gained 
something  under  the  new  definitions  or  under  the  new  methods 
of  utilizing  for  admission  the  various  permitted  subjects. 
Whether  these  departmental  convictions  have  been  reconciled 
with  the  declared  policy  of  the  faculty  not  to  increase  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  remains  to  be  seen." 

Every  change  made  in  the  Harvard  examinations  during 
President  Eliot's  administration  has  been  a  step  upward  and 
has  given  the  secondary  schools  work  of  greater  severity  and 
importance  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  change  to  be 
wrought  by  the  new  definitions  of  requirements  will  prove  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  examiners  or  readers  of  the  papers 
never  have,  in  the  past,  permanently  read  them  in  a  temper 
which  did  not  interpret  a  decided  change  in  requirements  as  an 
advance  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  expected  of  can- 
didates. Can  they  keep  vividly  enough  in  mind  Kipling's  re- 
frain "  Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget,"  as  they  read  these  new 
papers?     They  always  have  forgotten. 

As  to  French,  I  would  say  ( i )  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
pare candidates  for  the  elementary  examination  in  one  year, 
by  having  four  recitations  a  week,  without  sacrificing  much  of 
the  thoro  knowledge  of  essentials  which  should  be  the  founda- 
tion for  later  work;  (2)  That  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  candi- 
dates, in  one  school  year,  even  to  pass  the  examination. 

As  to  German,  the  statements  above  made  are  true  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  candidates  in  French  and 
German,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  states  the  case  as  follows :  "  Where 
French  is  taken  up  in  the  last  year  of  the  classical  preparatory 
course,  it  may  be  possible  sometimes  to  meet  the  elementary 
requirement  in  one  year  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
But  this  will  almost  never  be  possible  in  the  case  of  German,' 
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and  in  general  the  committee  do  not  recommend  one-year 
courses.  The  attempt  to  meet  the  elementary  requirement  in 
one  year  will  result  usually  in  a  cramming  process  with  neglect 
of  that  thoro  drill  upon  the  rudiments  which  is  necessary  for  a 
good  foundation."  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  representatives 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who  in  1896  met  in  New  York  in  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  a  number  of  prominent 
Eastern  preparatory  schools  to  agree  upon  a  scheme  of  uniform 
requirements  which  has  since  been  accepted  by  the  institutions 
concerned. 

We  have  found  the  time  allotment  in  chemistry  and  physics 
ample  for  the  work  required  in  these  subjects.  Both  the  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  for  schools  that  have  special  instructors  in 
science  and  properly  equipped  laboratories.  Some  of  our 
students  offer  both  subjects  at  the  Harvard  examinations; 
others  prefer  to  offer  elementary  and  advanced  physics. 

When  we  consider  the  continued  demands  or  the  gently 
mandatory  expectations  in  English;  the  inclusion  of  the  Latin 
composition  in  the  advanced  Latin  paper;  the  seductive  hope 
that  the  secondary  school  instructor  will  care  for  the  Greek 
composition,  altho  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  advanced 
Greek  paper;  the  proposed  combination  of  solid  with  plane 
geometry  as  oyie  subject,  not  allowing  a  candidate  to  pass  in 
plane  unless  he  also  passes  in  solid  geometry;  the  probable 
necessarily  increased  time  allotment  for  French  and  German 
in  schools  which  have  a  four-year  program;  the  decision  of  the 
overseers  and  faculty  to  make  both  algebra  and  history  pre- 
scribed subjects;  the  acknowledged  increased  burden  from  the 
newly  defined  history  requirqnent — when  we  frankly  con- 
sider all  these  changes,  I  say,  need  we  ask  whether  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  school  is  crowded  ? 

The  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  school 
which  has  a  four-year  program  and  which  receives  little  assist- 
ance from  special  preparatory  work.  Its  youngest  pupils  are 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age.     All  scrappy  or  mere  in- 
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formation  courses  have  been  dropped  from  the  curriculum. 
Only  work  which  will  be  accepted  for  admission  to  college  or 
the  scientific  school  is  attempted.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
select  the  best  men  available  as  instructors, — men  who,  after 
graduation  from  college,  have  had  from  two  to  four  years' 
special  instruction  in  the  subjects  they  teach,  men  of  ability,  of 
good  judgment,  and  of  successful  experience  in  teaching.  If 
such  a  school  feels  the  crowding,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  ordinary  high  school?  Five-  and  six-Vs^ar  programs 
.will  simplify  the  problem,  but  can  hardly  solve  it  fully,  because 
in  the  first  years  of  such  programs  the  pupils  have  not  the  ma- 
turity of  mind  to  enable  them  to  do  efficiently  various  kinds  of 
work. 

The  work  in  many  subjects  would  be  much  better  done,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
curriculum. 

If  any  corroborative  evidence  is  desired,  it  can  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  dean  of  Harvard  College.  In  his  statement 
of  the  losses  of  the  several  classes,  Dean  Briggs  shows  that, 
during  the  year  1898-99,  316  students  of  the  three  upper  classes 
left  college  either  before  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were 
"  dropped,"  or  entered  lower  classes. 

Would  not  many  of  these  have  been  more  successful  if  they 
had  remained  a  year  longer  in  a  good  secondary  school  and 
had  been  more  fully  and  safely  prepared  for  the  transition  from 
school  to  college  ?  Defective  preparation,  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  in  the  secondary  school  means  the  almost  sure  failure 
of  the  student  in  his  college  life. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  proposed?  (i)  A  divided 
preliminary  examination,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Collar  a  few 
years  ago,  may  relieve  the  strain  in  some  schools.  It  would  be 
more  helpful  in  schools  which  have  a  five-  or  six-year  pro- 
gram than  in  those  which  have  a  four-year  program. 

At  present,  the  majority  of  schools  feel  the  pressure  espe- 
cially in  the  preliminary  year,  both  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
subjects  to  be  carried  and  the  increased  intensity  of  study  ex- 
pected in  each  subject.  "  It  is  embarrassing,"  said  Mr.  Collar 
in  1896,  "  and  a  great  educational  mistake  for  boys,  a  year  be- 
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fore  they  go  to  college,  to  be  obliged  to  take  so  many  subjects 
at  once — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  and  history. 
All  my  boys  take  French  for  three  years.  After  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years,  it  will  not  do  to  omit  it  the  fourth  year 
when  they  are  going  up  to  take  their  preliminary  examina- 
tions; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  history  and  German. 
What  is  needed  is  more  concentration.  That  can  be  brought 
about  if  the  colleges  will  give  another  preliminary  or  previous 
examination.  As  it  is,  pupils  go  up  without  ever  having  had 
a  serious  examination  from  any  outside  authority  before  the 
age,  say,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Now  what  a  work  Har- 
vard would  do  if  it  would  have  a  previous  examination,  that  is, 
examine  boys  a  year  earlier  in  what  subjects  they  might  offer. 
It  would  bring  the  influence  of  the  colleges  to  bear  upon  the 
schools  a  year  earlier.  Boys  do  not  care,  under  the  present 
system,  at  that  period  of  their  preparation,  much  about  study, 
and  the  examination  is  too  remote  to  affect  them." 

All  schools  could,  doubtless,  so  adjust  their  work  that  they 
could  present  candidates  one  year  earlier  for  a  preliminary 
examination  in  certain  subjects. 

(2)  Time  could  be  gained  by  shortening  the  vacations,  thus 
lengthening  the  school  year,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of 
study  and  recitation  periods  of  each  day.  Neither  of  these 
methods  of  gaining  time  would  be  popular,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  adopted.  They  are  seriously  objected  to  by  most  parents 
and  by  many  thoughtful  physicians. 

In  Germany,  "  schools  are  in  session  six  days  of  the  week  and 
from  forty  to  forty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  Since  each  pupil 
has  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  hour  lessons  a  week,  or  from 
five  to  five  and  a  half  lessons  a  day,  the  boy's  time,  when  his 
home  school  work  is  reckoned  in,  may  be  said  to  be  pretty  fully 
occupied.  The  sessions  begin  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
during  the  summer  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  winter."  The 
Germans  are  favored  by  climatic  conditions  which  render  con- 
tinuous study  and  long  school  years  less  harmful  than  they 
would  be  in  our  own  bracing  and  stimulating  climate.  Dr. 
Bolton  has  fully  and  forcibly  discussed  this  question  in  his 
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recent   excellent   book   on   the   secondary   school    system   of 
Germany. 

I  believe  that  the  students  in  our  own  schools  are  taught  to 
work  with  greater  self-reliance  and  with  greater  effectiveness 
in  some  ways  than  the  German  student  is,  and  that  we  should 
be  on  our  guard  against  following  too  closely  German  methods 
of  instruction.  Students  should  be  taught,  before  they  enter 
college,  to  work  independently  and  not  to  rely  so  much  on  the 
instructor  as  they  are  led  to  do  by  the  method  of  instruction 
in  the  German  and  French  secondary  schools. 

(3)  Preparatory  schools. — If  we  could  have  in  this  country 
special  schools  preparatory  to  a  few  leading  secondary  schools 
which  have  "  high-pressure "  four-year  programs, — such 
special  schools,  for  instance,  as  in  England  prepare  young 
boys  for  the  great  public  schools  or  in  Germany  prepare  them 
for  the  gymnasia,  our  educational  gain  would  be  very  great. 
Such  schools  would  enable  our  leading  secondary  institutions, 
private  and  endowed,  to  insist  upon  more  rigid  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  would  in  the  end  save  a  year  of  the  prepara- 
tory or  college  course  of  study.  Proper  regulations  for  the 
close  supervision  of  the  younger  boys  and  the  greater  freedom 
from  undue  restraint,  absolutely  essential  to  the  fullest  mental 
and  moral  development  of  the  older  boys,  would  be  more  easily 
secured,  if  the  very  young  and  the  older  boys  were  trained  in 
separate  schools.  More  than  two  hundred  special  preparatory 
schools  exist  in  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
transition  of  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  Winchester,  Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Clifton,  or  Uppingham  more  safely  morally,  more 
easy,  and,  in  every  way,  more  effective. 

Many  public  grammar  and  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
are  consciously  assisting  the  movement  toward  a  wiser  and 
less  discursive  choice  in  subjects  of  study.  The  new  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  College  will  render  it  easy  for 
such  schools  to  do  well  the  portion  of  the  requirements  included 
in  their  programs.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  who,  at  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  of  age,  decide  to  go  to  college,  will  have 
done  considerable  work  in  studies  which  will  count  toward 
admission  and  will  need  only  to  supplement  that  work  by  one 
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or  two  years'  study  at  some  good  secondary  school,  the  chief 
function  of  which  is  to  prepare  students  thoroly  and  broadly 
for  college  life.  It  would  be  a  natural  evolution  if  some  of 
these  schools  should  develop  into  regular  "  feeders  "  to  a  few 
strongly  equipped,  well-endowed  secondary  institutions. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  into 
grammar  schools  has  been  made.  Superintendent  Nightingale 
of  the  Chicago  high  schools  is  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of 
the  experiment  of  introducing  Latin  into  the  last  year  or  two 
of  the  grammar  school  course.  This  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  Boston,  but  was  not,  I  am  authoritatively  informed, 
successful. 

(4)  It  seems  to  me  that  all  remedies  that  do  not  include  a 
decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  secondary  work 
toward  the  end  of  the  curriculum  must  prove  merely  temporary 
expedients  and  not  true  correctives  of  the  congested  condition 
in  the  secondary  period  of  education.  We  need  more  time  in 
which  to  assist  our  students  to  digest  and  assimilate  their  men- 
tal food.  Our  brightest  students  may  still  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  Harvard  by  the  four-year  course.  The  slower  ones 
— a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  average  ability — should 
have  an  additional  year  in  the  secondary  school,  if  they  expect 
to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard  in  three  years. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  tendency  toward  a  three-year  course 
at  Harvard  College  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  movement 
will  eventually  strengthen  both  the  college  and  the  best  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard, 
as  they  are  administered,  are  so  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
American  college  that  the  three-year  course  for  graduation  is 
the  only  logical  outcome  of  the  situation.  The  almost  simul- 
taneous announcement  of  the  new  definitions  of  requirements 
and  of  the  practical  establishment  of  the  three-year  course  is 
sufficiently  significant. 

Students  who  are  not  fully  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class  may  now  profitably  remain  at  good  secondary  schools  one 
more  year  in  order  to  complete  their  preparation  for  college, 
and  to  anticipate  enough  work  of  the  Freshman  year  to  make 
graduation  from  college  in  three  years  not  a  difficult  task.    The 
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brightest  students  may  still  be  prepared,  by  earnest  work,  to 
enter  Harvard,  after  four  years'  preparation,  and  to  graduate 
in  three  years.  This  arrangement  will  lead  to  more  earnest 
and  effective  work  both  in  school  and  college.  It  will  be  flexi- 
ble and  make  possible  the  satisfactory  preparation  of  a  far 
larger  number  of  candidates  for  the  college.  It  will  give  addi- 
tional efficiency  and  dignity  to  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  will  create  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
work  of  American  secondary  schools  and  that  of  English^ 
French,  and  German  schools  of  a  similar  grade.  It  will  lessen 
the  tendency  to  cramming  processes  and  enable  the  schools  to 
do  something  more  for  its  students  than  barely  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college. 

Much  could  be  done  in  the  additional  year  for  the  slower  and 
inadequately  prepared  students,  to  assist  them  to  mature  intel- 
lectually by  discovering  their  aptitudes  and  starting  them  in  the 
courses  of  study  and  along  the  lines  of  interests  which  they 
would  most  profitably  follow  thruout  their  college  life  of  three 
or  four  years.  Elementary  French  and  German  are  not  the 
only  subjects  which  could  be  better  taught  in  the  small  divisions 
of  the  secondary  schools  than  in  the  large  unwieldly  sections  of 
the  Freshman  college  class.  The  older  and  more-experienced^ 
able  teacher  of  the  secondary  school  would  be  quite  as  helpful 
and  inspiring  a  guide  in  several  subjects  of  study  as  the  young 
college  instructor  who  often  begins  to  learn  to  teach  by  taking 
one  or  more  sections  of  the  Freshman  class. 

There  are  important  general  advantages  in  spending  the 
Freshman  year  at  college.  These  are  growing  much  less  im- 
portant, however,  to  students  who  are  members  of  schools 
which,  in  their  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
in  the  freedom  and  general  interests  of  their  life,  closely  ap- 
proximate college  conditions.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  schools  which  send  large  delegations  of  candidates  to 
one  particular  college.  From  such  a  school  a  candidate  does 
not  enter  college  a  stranger  to  his  class,  even  if  his  entrance  is 
delayed  one  year.  Accordingly,  the  experience  of  the  Fresh- 
man year  is  not  particularly  essential  to  him.  It  is  no  longer 
as  important  in  an  athletic  or  social  way  as  it  once  was.     The 
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athletic,  social,  and  literary  life  of  a  few  secondary  schools  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  that  of  the  Freshman  year,  and,  in 
some  instances,  has  proved  its  equal  or  superior  worth  when 
put  to  the  test  by  contests  in  athletics  or  debate. 

The  immaturity  of  the  student  and  his  lack  of  proper  prepa- 
ration for  the  atmosphere  of  isolation  from  his  instructors 
which  necessarily  exists  in  the  largest  colleges,  often  make  his 
Freshman  year  a  particularly  ineffective  one.  Such  a  student 
needs  a  longer  time  in  the  secondary  school  in  which  to  "  iind 
himself  "  and  develop  the  desire  and  the  power  to  make  the 
most  of  his  college  and  university  life.  In  the  additional  year, 
at  the  end  of  the  college  preparatory  course,  an  immature  or  an 
ill-prepared  student  may  be  won  to  change  completely  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  work  and  his  ideals  of  life.  It  is  the  time  in 
his  life  when  he  needs  the  patient  sympathy  and  constant  unre- 
mitting attention  of  instructors  who  know  him  intimately  and 
will  give  him  the  individual  assistance  and  special  care  which 
he  needs.  He  would  be  helpless,  if  set  adrift  on  the  almost 
limitless  sea  of  college  electives,  before  he  had  the  preparation 
and  the  will  to  choose  his  electives  wisely.  By  requiring  the 
additional  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  slower  or  less  mature  stu- 
dents, the  secondary  schools  will  help  forward  not  merely  the 
higher  education,  but  the  hest  higher  education.  The  people 
of  this  country  so  earnestly  desire  the  best  educational  results 
that  they  will  support  Flarvard  College,  or  any  other  college  of 
sufficient  resources,  in  setting  the  highest  standard  and  in  in- 
sisting upon  its  attainment  by  all  candidates  for  admission. 

The  standard  is  not  now  too  high,  for  our  brightest  students 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  can  complete  their  prepara- 
tion for  Harvard  College  in  four  years  and  obtain,  three  years 
later,  their  Bachelor's  degree.  The  slower  student  or  the  stu- 
dent of  average  ability  would  be  wise  to  take  an  additional  year 
in  the  secondary  school,  if  he  intends  to  graduate  from  Har- 
vard College  in  three  years.  We  trust  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  from  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  will  graduate  from  Harvard  in  three 
years.     Many  of  them  are  already  planning  to  do  this. 

As  soon  as  Harvard  College  urgently  encourages  the  lead- 
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ing  secondary  schools  to  take  the  time  necessary  in  which  to 
prepare  all  students  properly  for  the  entrance  examinations  and 
for  efficient  college  life  in  its  varied  forms,  the  three-year  col- 
lege course  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  already  doing  well  a  portion  of  the  Fresh- 
man year  work — doing  it  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  the  colleges. 
Many  Freshmen  who  succeed  in  entering  the  large  colleges 
would  be  better  off  if  they  had  remained  in  their  respective 
secondary  schools,  where  they  would  have  received  good  in- 
struction and  have  been  properly  prepared  for  the  trying  transi- 
tion to  college  life. 

Let  us  frankly  and  honestly  recognize  the  exact  situation 
and  speedily  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions,  each  in  the 
way  he  can  best  accomplish  the  result — some  by  assistance 
from  the  grammar  school  or  by  special  preparatory  classes; 
some  by  dropping  out  the  slower  pupils  and  pushing  for- 
ward the  brighter  ones;  some  by  deliberately  adding  a  year 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  secondary  course  of  study — the 
best  possible  solution  in  all  cases  where  this  can  safely  and 
effectively  be  done.  If  we  rightly  interpret  the  new  definitions 
of  requirements,  the  schools  which  cling  to  the  four-year  pro- 
gram must  raise  their  standard  for  admission  or  suffer  ma- 
terially in  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  preparatory  to  Har- 
vard College. 

Harlan   P.   Amen 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter,  N.  H. 


II 

JUDICIOUS   AID   TO    PUPILS 

Dr.  Amen  has  discussed  the  main  question  ably  and  satis- 
factorily from  the  point  of  view  of  a  four-years'  course.  He 
finds  this  overcrowding  and  congestion  especially  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  preliminary  examinations.  In 
other  words,  too  much  is  expected  of  a  student  preparing  for 
Harvard  College — at  least,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  school 
course.  The  student  has  been  carrying  on  certain  studies  since 
the  time  he  entered  school,  and  he  must  carry  them  on  to  the 
time  of  the  examinations.  In  the  classical  school  this  means 
Latin,  Greek,  English  history,  a  modern  language,  and  mathe- 
matics— either  algebra  or  geometry  or  both.  Not  one  of  these 
studies  can  be  well  left  to  be  completed  in  his  final  year,  for 
there  are  other  things  waiting  for  him  there.  He  has  enough 
to  do  if  this  year  is  the  rounding  up  time  for  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  since  he  entered  the  primary  school.  He  has  too 
much  to  do  if  any  one  of  these  subjects  is  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  this  year.  It  is  not  that  there  are  too  many  sub- 
jects so  much  as  that  he  is  trying  to  crowd  too  many  years  into 
one  year. 

I  have  never  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  teach  girls, 
so  I  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  results  of  over- 
work. To  me  it  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  see  a  boy 
under  the  stress  of  hard  work,  as  the  first  college  examinations 
draw  near.  It  is  his  first  realization  that  every  useful  life  is 
crowded  and  that  there  are  never  too  many  hours  in  a  day. 
If,  however,  by  "  crowded  "  is  meant  that  he  must  do  two 
years'  work  in  one — that  he  must  cover  so  much  ground  in  one 
subject  that  he  has  no  time  for  another,  that  he  must  learn 
things  that  he  ought  to  have  learned  many  years  before,  his 
condition  is  an  unhealthy  one  and  calls  for  remedy  and  reform. 
The  new  system  of  college  requirements    permits  a  new  ar- 
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rangement  of  studies,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  congestion 
complained  of  may  be  avoided,  but  it  demands,  I  beUeve,  a 
longer  period  of  preparation  than  can  be  included  in  a  four- 
years'  course.  As  President  Eliot  has  pointed  out  in  his  latest 
report,  "  the  new  plan  will  tend  to  make  secondary  education 
less  discursive  for  the  individual  pupil  than  it  has  been,"  and,  as 
he  suggests,  the  preparation  for  college  will  begin  several  years 
before  the  boy  decides  whether  he  is  going  to  college  or  not. 
The  lengthened  course,  then,  will  be  the  greatest  help — the 
most  judicious  aid  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  preliminary 
year,  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  crowding  on  of  more  steam — 
the  strenuous  effort,  the  natural  and,  I  believe,  healthy  stress  of 
work  which  the  call  for  results  always  demands.  Now  time 
and  place  do  not  adhere  for  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  a  four-years'  course  and  a  longer  course.  No  one,  in  these 
days,  would  advocate  adding  another  year  at  the  end  of  a  four- 
years'  course,  but  it  may  be  added  at  the  beginning  by  insist- 
ing on  a  better  preparation  for  the  secondary  school.  The 
years  of  wasted  energy  in  the  schools  of  this  country  are  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  From  seven  to  ten  are 
busy  years,  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  are  crowded  years,  but 
why  the  waste  of  the  most  receptive  years  of  a  boy's  life, 
usually  spent  in  reviewing  and  re-reviewing  common  fractions 
and  in  bounding  and  rebounding  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
in  crossing  and  recrossing  with  Washington,  the  Delaware — 
all  educational  boomerangs?  Yet  in  these  years  he  might  be 
well  along  in  his  preliminary  Latin,  thru  fractions  in  algebra, 
and  ready  for  a  college  examination  in  elementary  French. 
I  remember,  on  my  first  ocean  voyage,  that  I  wondered  why 
there  was  such  an  effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
journey  from  seven  to  six  or  five  days.  One  was  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  everything  in  those  last  days,  whereas  if  they 
could  only  take  off  the  first  two  or  three  days  no  one  would 
have  any  reason  for  complaint.  I  believe  we  have  tried  to  do 
a  similar  thing  in  secondary  education — we  begin  the  voyage 
in  the  third  year,  and  wonder  why  we  don't  arrive  without  such 
a  hurry  and  scurry  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

But  there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  more  with  our  pupils 
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— even  under  the  present  conditions  of  most  of  the  schools  in 
this  country.  It  is  here  that  the  boarding  school  has  a  decided 
advantage,  tho  it  may  not  always  avail  itself  of  its  great  oppor- 
tunity. The  day  school  has  only  an  advisory  control  over  its 
pupils,  except  during  school  hours.  It  has  oftentimes  to  over- 
come all  kinds  of  outside  influences,  which  not  only  do  not  en- 
courage, but  even  positively  interfere  with  the  pupil's  work  and 
progress,  but  every  school  and  every  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  illuminating  aid.  The  dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,— nullum  quod  tetegit  non  ornavit, — in  his  recent  article  in 
the  Atlantic,  has  suggested  a  definition  of  "judicious  aid." 
That  preparation  for  college  or  for  life  is  the  best  that  pre- 
pares a  boy  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  not  be  overthrown  by 
them.  It  is  the  same  question,  whether  it  be  an  examination 
that  confronts  him  or  the  temptations  in  the  transition  from 
school  boy  to  college  man ;  all  helping  and  boosting  and  shield- 
ing and  bolstering  is  injudicious  aid,  unless  the  boy  has  learned 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  strike  out  from  his  own  shoulder. 
That  the  school  is  a  preparation  for  college  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  I  believe  it  should  be  considered  a  preparation  only  in 
the  sense  that  every  period  of  a  man's  life  is  a  preparation  for 
the  next — in  the  same  sense  that  college  is  a  preparation  for 
the  law  school,  or  the  law  school  a  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  or  the  law  a  preparation  for  achievement  and 
service.  But  of  all  unfortunate  terms  with  which  education 
is  burdened,  the  term  preparatory  school  is  the  worst.  Col- 
lege examinations  are  a  glorious  stimulus  to  boy  and  teacher, 
— I  do  not  want  to  see  them  superseded, — but  they  should  be 
incidental  to  the  work  and  life  of  the  school,  and  not  the  rea- 
son for  the  school's  existence.  I  believe  that  the  school  should 
repudiate  the  idea  that  its  work  is  preparatory  to  a  college 
examination,  and  that  the  word  preparatory  should  be  ex- 
punged from  our  catalogues.  Above  all,  let  us  see  to  it,  that 
our  new  term  secondary  education  should  not  be  misunderstood 
to  mean  "  second  place,"  or  "  second  rate." 

But  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  pretend  that  schools  are  not 
influenced  and  helped  by  college  requirement  and  college  ex- 
aminations.    My  only  contention  is — that  the  life  of  the  school, 
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the  purpose  of  the  school,  the  ideal  of  the  school,  should  be  its 
own.  That  it  prepares  for  college  is  not  its  motive — but  a 
matter  of  course.  And  this  contention  is  essential  to  the  right 
consideration  of  the  subject.  If  aid  of  any  sort  is  merely  an 
aid  to  pass  a  college  examination  it  is  injudicious,  every  time. 
The  school  must  test  everything  by  its  own  educational  ideal. 
Any  aid,  therefore,  tho  it  be  able  to  remove  mountains  of  col- 
lege examinations,  if  it  be  false  to  the  ideal,  profiteth  nothing. 

I  suggest  four  considerations,  tho  I  shall  dwell  but  briefly  on 
each  of  them.  Judicious  aid  must  consider  the  book,  the  boy, 
the  study  hour,  and  the  recitation. 

First,  the  text-book.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen  great 
changes  in  form  and  method.  The  teacher  finds  to-day  an 
embarrassment  of  riches,  and  he  can  find  no  fault  with  the 
tools  at  his  disposal.  The  principle  that  should  guide  the 
choice  of  a  text-book  is  our  general  definition.  It  should  en- 
able the  pupil  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  strike  out  from  his 
own  shoulder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  simply  a 
reference  book,  or  a  catalogue  of  sources.  Alas  for  the  pupil 
who  finds  only  inductive  notes.  Why  should  not  notes  ex- 
plain and  make  clear?  Refer  to  authorities  if  necessary,  but 
only  for  confirmation.  How  many  weary  hours  have  we  spent 
looking  up  page,  section,  article  numbers,  note  i  a,  gamma, 
to  find  out  what  might  have  been  told  better  in  a  word  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  I  remember  using  once  an  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  the  notes  of  which  every  classical  or  Biblical 
allusion  or  quotation  was  referred  to  by  chapter  and  verse,  or 
page  and  section  in  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  and  the  boy 
either  did  nothing  but  look  up  references  or  else  looked  up 
nothing  at  all.  To  a  boy  using  such  notes  Paradise  was  for- 
ever lost,  and  the  immortal  Milton  bound  in  adamantine  chains. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  inductive  method,  but  we  are  not 
helping,  but  hindering,  when  we  teach  the  inductive  method  by 
Latin  grammar,  under  the  pretense  of  teaching  Latin  grammar 
by  the  inductive  method.  We  are  not  helping,  but  hindering, 
in  trying  to  do  two  things  at  once.  Let  the  teacher  find  the 
books  that  will  explain  the  things  that  need  explanation  and 
that  do  not  encumber  themselves  with  notes  and  introductions, 
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references  and  tables,  which  one  reads  and  forgets.  If  he 
doesn't  forget,  some  day  he  will  wish  he  might. 

Second,  the  boy  must  be  considered.  I  use  boy  as  a  generic 
term.  Judicious  help  to  one  boy  would  be  most  injudicious 
to  another.  Modern  educational  theories  demand  that  each 
must  be  considered  as  an  individual  and  that  the  wise 
teacher  will  strive  for  the  development  of  the  boy's  best  self.  A 
year  ago  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Cambridge  attended  this  meet- 
ing and  spoke,  I  believe,  at  the  annual  dinner.  I  asked  him 
some  days  later  of  his  impressions  of  our  teachers'  meeting,  and 
he  replied,  "  You  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  development, 
and  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  training,  in 
education."  I  believe  he  is  right.  The  best  kind  of  develop- 
ment may  come  from  a  training  that  disregards  the  individual. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  sometimes,  to  put  a  round  boy  into  a  square 
hole.  We  do  consider  the  individual,  and  we  ought  to,  but 
sometimes  it  is  well  to  think  of  him  only  as  a  boy.  The 
teacher  is  tempted  to  help  one  and  refuse  to  help  another, 
whereas  there  is  stability  of  character  and  endeavor  gained 
by  the  dull  boy  that  asks  no  favors  and  surmounts  his  own  diffi- 
culties, worth  infinitely  more  than  immediate  results.  No  help 
can  be  judicious,  therefore,  that  does  not  consider  the  training 
of  the  boy  to  meet  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  to  solve  im- 
possible problems. 

Third,  in  the  study  hour,  thoughtfully  supervised,  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  helpfulness.  The  boarding  school  has 
been  a  distinct  advantage,  and  I  believe  that  the  day  school  will 
come  to  it  sooner  or  later,  by  prolonging  its  sessions  or  by  pro- 
viding for  a  return  of  the  pupils.  The  wise  teacher  can  in 
such  an  hour  accomplish  surprising  results.  In  the  first  place, 
an  adequate  time  is  secured  to  the  pupil  for  his  work.  He  may 
dream  his  time  away,  but  he  has  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The 
master,  by  a  suggestion  here  or  a  correction  there,  may  set  a 
pupil  right  for  the  rest  of  his  life — it  is  the  stitch  in  time  that 
is  judicious  aid  to  prevent  eventual  falling  to  pieces.  Every 
school  could  arrange  at  least  one  hour  when  a  judicious  master 
should  be  on  hand — not  always  to  help  over  hard  places,  but 
sometimes  to  send  the  pupil  back  for  a  running  start.     Espe- 
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cially  in  this  year  of  overcrowding  and  congestion.  A  pupil 
gains  a  moral  and  intellectual  impetus  from  this  search  for 
truth  for  a  definite  purpose,  tho  the  search  be  only  for  an 
elided  vowel  or  a  lost  minus  sign.  The  much  abused  college 
examinations  are  not  an  unmixed  evil  if  they  stand  for  some- 
thing that  must  be  accomplished,  and  for  which  aid  must  be 
sought.  I  remember  seeing  a  listless  class  in  physics  start  up 
with  a  bound  when  the  teacher  quietly  said :  "  You  will  be 
asked  this  question  in  your  Harvard  examination,  and  this  is 
the  answer  to  it."  Was  this  judicious  aid  in  a  crowded  cur- 
riculum ? 

Fourth,  the  recitation.  I  need  not  plead  in  this  presence 
for  a  true  and  a  high  conception  of  the  teacher's  duty  in  the 
classroom,  but  unfortunately  in  some  quarters  the  teacher's  part 
in  the  classroom  is  still  nothing  more  than  hearing  the  lesson, 
and  at  intervals  calling  "  next."  It  is  in  the  recitation  that  the 
most  important  help  must  be  given  and  received.  There  is  a 
direct  bearing  here  upon  the  crowded  curriculum.  The  wise 
teacher  prepares  for  each  hour  of  classwork  with  a  particular 
end  in  view,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  hour's  work  has 
carried  the  class  a  definite  stage  forward  toward  the  desired  re- 
sult. I  shall  not  tax  your  attention  by  discussing  the  function 
of  the  recitation,  tho  the  subject  is  not  yet  worn  out,  but  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is 
contributing  something  here,  or  he  is  no  teacher  at  all.  It  may 
be  all  in  question  and  answer,  it  may  be  in  exposition  or  in  ex- 
ploration, but  it  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  giving  something, 
and  only  this,  that  keeps  the  schoolmaster  young  and  lusty  as 
the  eagle.  For  after  all  has  been  said,  are  we  not  striving  for 
two  great  ends  ?  We  want  to  give  an  inspiration  for  scholar- 
ship and  a  power  to  work.  All  aid  given  must  be,  therefore,  in 
the  direction  of  inspiration  and  power,  and  these  shall  endure 
when  Greek  accents  and  the  binomial  theorem  are  forgotten. 

William   G.  Thayer 

St.  Marks  School, 

SouTHBORO',  Mass. 


Ill 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

I  am  interested  to  speak  on  this  subject,  because  I  believe 
that  examinations  may  be  a  great  aid  or  a  great  curse  to  educa- 
tion, according  to  the  spirit  that  guides  them;  a  great  aid,  if 
they  are  so  conducted  as  to  form  habits  of  mind  that  tend  to 
make  the  pupils  thoro  and  accurate  in  their  knowledge,  and 
quick  to  apply  it  in  any  sudden  emergency;  a  great  curse,  if  they 
tend  to  set  before  pupils  a  false  standard  of  success,  by  making 
them  believe  that  the  passing  of  examinations  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  their  study. 

If  in  the  few  words  that  I  wish  to  say  this  morning  I  seem 
to  emphasize  the  evils  more  than  the  benefits  of  examinations 
as  at  present  conducted,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  understood 
to  be  advocating  the  abolishment  of  examinations  at  any  stage 
of  the  pupil's  course.  For  I  believe  most  heartily  in  them  as  a 
means  of  training  the  pupil,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  to  think 
quickly  under  pressure,  to  guard  against  vagueness  in  his 
knowledge,  and  to  have  his  facts  and  principles  well  in  hand, 
ready  to  meet  unexpected  problems.  I  have  no  desire  to 
abolish  examinations,  but  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  them 
relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  our  educational  system. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  most  prominent  to  you  this 
morning  is  that,  under  our  present  system,  an  importance  is  at- 
tached to  examinations  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
value,  so  that  their  influence  for  good  is  minimized  and  their 
influence  for  evil  is  unduly  magnified. 

I  believe  that  examinations  exert  their  best  influence  upon 
pupils  when  they  tend  to  train  them  to  form  the  invaluable 
habit  of  testing  themselves  continually — of  stopping  frequently 
to  think  over  what  they  have  been  studying  in  a  piecemeal  way, 
in  order  to  see  if  they  have  really  mastered  the  subject  as  a 
whole.     It  is  this  habit  of  mind  that  leads  to  thoroness  and 
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clearness,  and  it  is  this  habit  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  pupil, 
whatever  his  future  career;  but  unfortunately,  it  is  this  habit 
that  our  present  system  of  making  the  examination  the  sole  test 
of  a  pupil's  condition  tends  to  discourage  rather  than  to  en- 
courage; for  the  system  in  vogue  not  only  fails  to  make  cram- 
ming undesirable  and  unprofitable,  but  it  actually  seems  to  in- 
vite the  evil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  habit  of  mind 
that  is  suggested  to  you  at  once  by  that  word  cramming  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  habit  that  examinations  should  foster; 
and  that  it  is  the  worst  possible  foe  to  high  standards  in  educa- 
tion; so  that  if  the  cramming  evil  were  really  a  necessary  part 
of  an  examination  system,  it  would  be  enough  to  justify  the 
most  uncompromising  opposition  to  examinations. 

But  I  believe  that  the  evil  of  cramming  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  that,  if  the  schools  and  colleges  would  co-operate  in 
a  perfectly  friendly,  frank,  and  unsuspicious  spirit,  the  im- 
mense benefits  of  properly  conducted  examinations  could  be 
retained  and  the  evils  in  a  great  measure  abolished.  I  believe 
that  the  evil  of  cramming  could  be  almost  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved, if  it  could  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  pupil,  that  at 
no  stage  in  his  education  is  success  in  passing  a  particular  set 
of  examinations  to  be  the  sole  standard  for  promotion,  regard- 
less of  the  quality  of  his  previous  work  or  of  the  method  of  his 
preparation.  These  two  things,  the  quality  of  his  previous 
work  and  the  method  of  his  preparation,  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  a  distinct  factor,  in  some  cases  a  deciding  factor,  in  deter- 
mining his  promotion — wholly  aside  from  the  influence  that 
they  naturally  have  upon  his  ability  to  pass  examinations. 

If  the  colleges  would  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  quality  of  the  previous  work  and  the  method  of  prepa- 
ration, rather  than  the  mere  passing  of  examinations,  are  the 
decisive  factors  in  determining  admission,  we  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  would  be  left  free  to  look  at  the  college  ex- 
aminations as  naturally  and  as  rationally  as  we  do  at  those  set 
by  ourselves;  and  we  should  be  greatly  aided  in  our  efforts  to 
make  the  college  examinations  have  the  elevating  influence 
upon  school  work  that  they  are  designed  to  have  and  should 
have.     But  it  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  make  the  older  pupils 
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believe  that  the  passing  an  examination  is  of  value  to  them — 
not  as  the  end  and  aim  of  their  work — but  merely  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  their  previous  work,  when  the  colleges 
proclaim  a  different  standard. 

I  believe  that  we  must  change  our  point  of  view  of  examina- 
tions if  we  are  to  get  from  them  all  the  good  that  is  posssible. 
We  ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  them  as  the  most  efficient 
means  that  we  have  of  forming  right  habits  of  study.  In  the 
earliest  stages  we  can  well  afford,  and  ought  to  devote,  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  prepare  for  an  exami- 
nation— not  with  a  view  to  obtaining  high  marks,  but  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  to  select  the  essential  points  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  way,  and  to  assimilate  them. 
We  should  endeavor  from  the  first  to  eliminate  from  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  any  dread  of  them,  by  refraining  from  assigning 
to  them  any  artificial  value  that  will  tempt  him  to  bad  methods 
of  work  or  to  deceit.  The  most  absolute  frankness  should  be 
shown  by  the  examiner  and  exacted  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  pupil.  One  part  of  the  examination  may  frequently  be  the 
preparation  of  an  answer  to  a  comprehensive  question,  the 
pupil  being  allowed  to  have  all  the  aid  that  his  text-book  and 
notes  can  give  him,  the  results  being  judged  by  the  amount  of 
his  own  mind  that  the  pupil  has  put  into  his  answer.  As  the 
pupils  learn  to  test  themselves  frequently  and  naturally,  the 
teachers  should  gradually  withdraw  their  aid,  and  give  the 
examinations  without  previous  notice,  that  it  may  be  evident 
to  teacher  and  pupil  alike  how  efficiently  the  habit  of  self- 
examination  is  being  formed,  and  how  thoroly  the  essential 
points  are  being  mastered.  >  The  point  of  view  of  the  pupil — 
even  in  the  most  important  of  these  examinations — should 
never  be,  "  If  I  don't  answer  these  questions  I  am  to  receive  a 
low  mark  in  my  whole  year's  work;  my  chances  of  promotion 
depend  wholly  upon  my  passing  this  examination;  if  only  I  had 
had  the  luck  to  cram  up  on  these  points  rather  than  on  those 
that  I  did;  if  I  had  happened  to  read  last  night  this  passage  of 
Latin  or  Greek  instead  of  another,  I  should  get  a  high  mark 
and  pass  with  credit."  Such  an  idea  should  not  occur  to  him; 
such  a  result  of  a  single  examination  should  never  be  possible; 
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such  a  method  of  preparation  should  never  be  made  profitable. 
The  pupil  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  value  an 
examination  for  what  it  is  worth  to  him,  and  to  welcome  it  as  a 
chance  to  test  his  real  progress,  accepting  success  as  a  pleasing 
evidence,  not  of  good  luck,  but  of  good  work  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  accepting  failure,  not  as  a  crushing  defeat,  but  as  a 
stimulus  to  increased  exertion  along  better  lines,  knowing  that 
in  neither  case  will  any  artificial  value  be  given  to  the  examina- 
tion, but  that  it  will  be  judged  as  part — necessarily  a  very  im- 
portant part — of  his  work  in  the  subject,  but  not  as  the  sole 
evidence  of  his  condition. 

It  is  the  artificial  value  assigned  to  the  mere  passing  of  ex- 
aminations that  makes  them  a  terror  to  the  conscientious,  sen- 
sitive student,  and  an  object  of  well-deserved  contempt  to  the 
lazy  heedless  student,  who  trusts  to  what  he  calls  his  luck,  and 
who  not  infrequently  receives  credit  that  he  knows  is  not  his 
due.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  has  the  worse  influence  upon 
school  work,  the  failure  of  a  good  or  the  success  of  a  poor 
scholar.  Undoubtedly  both  individuals,  the  unsuccessful 
worker  and  the  successful  pretender,  are  injured  morally,  but 
that  seems  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  injury 
to  the  tone  of  the  school  or  community  from  which  they  come, 
due  to  the  false  standard  of  success  that  is  set  before  those  who 
may  be  destined  to  take  prominent  parts  in  public  life.  As 
long  as  at  any  critical  stage  of  a  student's  education  a  fictitious 
value  is  assigned  to  passing  examinations,  as  long  as  the  stu- 
dent is  practically  told,  "  no  matter  whether  your  previous  work 
has  been  good  or  bad,  no  matter  how  you  have  prepared  your- 
self for  this  examination,  if  you  answer  these  questions  you 
succeed,  if  you  don't,  you  fail,"  the  cram  system  with  all  its 
evils  is  destined  to  remain.  A  given  institution  may  raise  its 
requirements  for  admission  by  any  amount  you  please;  the  spirit 
in  which  the  examinations  are  approached  will  not  be  improved 
one  whit;  the  tone  of  the  schools  supposed  to  be  affected  will 
not  be  necessarily  raised;  there  will  be  the  same  low  ideals  as  to 
what  constitutes  success,  there  will  be  the  same  false  methods 
of  preparation. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  colleges  exert  such  a  baneful  influ- 
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ence  upon  secondary  education.  They  not  only  set  this  false 
standard  of  success  to  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  to  their 
doors  from  secondary  schools,  but  they  maintain  the  same 
standard  among-  themselves.  They  thus  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  teachers  in  the  schools  to  live  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard, or  to  inspire  in  their  pupils  the  only  true  ideals  of  success. 
Who  of  us  teachers  cannot  give  many  instances  of  success  at 
college  examinations  after  only  a  few  days'  cramming  of  the 
subject,  and  after  notoriously  poor  work  in  the  regular  class 
exercises?  And  who  of  us  doubts  that  the  ideals  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  have  been  lowered  for  all  time?  If  the  evil 
were  confined  to  the  individuals  concerned,  I  shouldn't  so  much 
care;  but  the  bad  influence  of  the  success  makes  itself  felt 
thruout  the  whole  school.  Once  let  the  colleges  accept  the 
principle  that  the  passing  of  a  successful  examination  is  only  a 
part  of  the  requirement  for  admission,  and  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  part,  and  they  will  do  more  toward  raising  the 
tone  of  education  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  also  toward 
implanting  high  standards  in  the  community  at  large,  than 
they  can  effect  by  any  conceivable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
matter  required. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  annual  report  recently  published, 
makes  the  most  welcome  announcement  that  the  long  struggle 
to  give  a  new  and  an  intelligent  rating  to  the  old  subjects  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Harvard,  and  to  secure  recognition  of 
the  value  of  certain  new  subjects,  has  been  won;  and  says  that 
the  "  Faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  looks  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  long  period  of  repose  so  far  as  this  difficult  subject  is  con- 
cerned." The  Faculty  deserves  our  warm  congratulations  for 
its  success,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  in  its  well-earned  re- 
pose so  far  at  least  as  the  quantity  of  the  requirements  is  con- 
cerned. The  wonder  to  the  secondary  school  teacher  must 
always  be  that  it  should  have  required  such  hard  work  to  con- 
vince such  an  intelligent  body  as  the  Faculty  of  the  desirability 
of  the  improvement.  But,  however  well  pleased  the  Faculty 
may  be  with  the  result  of  its  efforts,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
teachers  ought  to  think  of  repose  until  the  Faculty  has  done 
something  to  assure  a  fair  test  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the 
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quantity  of  the  preparation;  something  to  help  us  in  our  own 
peculiar  problem  of  keeping  before  the  pupils  a  high  standard 
of  work  that  shall  make  thoroness  rather  than  the  passing  of 
examinations  the  goal  of  their  efforts.  I  think  that  college 
men  little  realize  how  much  harder  they  make  the  problem  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  by  accepting  the  mere  passing  of 
an  examination  on  a  fifty  per  cent,  mark  as  a  test  of  prepara- 
tion; and  also  how  much  of  their  poor  material,  which  they 
confidently  ascribe  to  poor  teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  they 
invite  by  tolerating  such  a  standard.  The  new  requirements, 
if  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same  crude  way  as  of  old,  will  do 
very  little  to  raise  the  standard  of  school  work  or  to  do  away 
with  the  evil  influences  of  the  present  system.  Why  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  making  it  very  difficult,  even  impos- 
sible, for  that  student  to  succeed  who  is  reported  by  his  teachers 
to  have  done  superficial  work  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  just 
enough  of  a  subject  to  enable  him  to  pass  an  examination? 
The  sudden  application  of  this  principle  might  make  the  next 
Freshman  class  small,  but  it  would  be  well  worth  the  temporary 
sacrifice  of  numbers,  because  of  the  moral  support  that  it  would 
give  to  the  teachers  in  their  struggle  to  improve  the  tone  of 
their  pupils'  work,  and  because  of  the  new  attitude  toward 
examinations  that  the  pupils  would  at  once  take. 

The  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  that,  in  the 
way  I  have  just  suggested,  they  can  give  aid  of  great  value  to 
the  teacher  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work,  and  that 
they  can  receive  in  their  turn  from  the  teachers  valuable  aid  in 
keeping  out  of  college  undeserving  applicants,  does  not  mean 
that  a  certificate  system  is  to  take  the  place  of  an  examination 
system.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  general 
assumption  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems  must 
be  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  feasible  to  keep  all  that 
is  of  substantial  value  in  the  examination  system,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  many  evils  that  arise  from  the  present  sus- 
picious attitude  of  the  colleges  toward  the  schools.  The  prog- 
ress made  in  the  last  twenty  years  toward  a  more  cordial  inter- 
course between  college  authorities  and  school  teachers  indi- 
cates the  possibilities.     It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was 
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told  with  brutal  frankness,  by  a  college  officer  who  had  at  that 
time  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  entrance  examination,  that  he 
didn't  care  what  the  teachers'  estimate  of  the  boys'  ability  was; 
that  the  estimates  might  be  sent  in  but  that  they  would  never 
be  looked  at.  Now  teachers  are  requested  to  send  their 
opinion  of  the  special  needs  and  capacity  of  each  boy — for  use, 
however,  only  after  the  entrance  question  has  been  decided. 
The  time  is  surely  coming  when  these  opinions,  based  on  school 
records  and  intimate  personal  knowledge,  will  be  consulted  at 
the  very  least  by  the  committees  that  decide  doubtful  cases  and 
assign  credits;  and  they  will  operate  to  withhold  credits  and 
pass-marks  from  the  undeserving,  and  to  modify  conditions 
accidentally  incurred  by  deserving  scholars.^ 

These  two  things — the  withholding  of  credits  and  pass- 
marks  from  notoriously  poor  scholars,  and  the  prevention  of 
undeserved  conditions — are  of  equal  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  a  school,  and  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  influence  of  examinations  on 
school  work.  The  danger  that  teachers  will  be  tempted  to 
abuse  their  authority  or  shirk  their  responsibility  is  in  my 
opinion  slight.  But  if  I  am  wrong  in  this  and  if  the  danger  is 
really  serious,  it  is  manifest  that  the  standard  of  the  teachers 
must  be  raised.  The  only  way  for  the  colleges  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teachers  is  to  be  frank  with  them,  to  share  re- 
sponsibility with  them,  and  to  trust  them. 

The  mischief  is  done  by  the  college  stepping  in  at  a  particular 
period  of  a  teacher's  work — I  mean  the  year  of  preliminary 
examinations,  when  college  examinations  first  begin  to  have 
an  influence — and  by  setting  a  standard  as  to  the  value  of 
examinations  that  is  on  a  distinctly  lower  plane  than  that 
maintained  in  the  school  up  to  that  time.  The  scholars  are 
quick  to  notice  the  change  and  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Now  for  the  first  time  is  heard  that  detestable  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  going  to  count  on  the  college  examination  ?     If 

^  I  heard  recently  thru  a  college  officer  that  this  is  actually  done  now  more 
than  any  one  realizes.  This  is  another  most  encouraging  sign  ;  and,  considered 
from  the  college  point  of  view  alone,  is  perhaps  sufficient  ;  but  if  the  schools  are 
to  be  helped,  it  must  be  known  by  teachers  and  pupils  alike  that  the  college  author- 
ities are  to  go  behind  the  returns. 
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not,  why  make  any  effort  to  learn  it?  "  Now  the  examination 
question  begins  to  have  a  serious  effect  in  overcrowding  the 
curriculum;  for  the  conscientious  teacher  has,  in  some  subjects 
at  least,  to  decide  whether  he  will  keep  right  on  in  his  course, 
teaching  his  subject  according  to  his  own  views  of  its  value 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  class  in  hand,  or 
whether  he  will  turn  aside  from  the  main  course  to  prepare  his 
pupils  for  the  special  examination  that  is  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  that  often  requires  the  pupils  to  keep  freshly 
posted  on  points  that  ate  of  little  intrinsic  value,  and  yet  some 
of  which  are  more  than  likely  to  appear  on  the  examination 
papers  to  illustrate  the  hobbies  of  the  particular  examiner.  It 
is  a  humiliating  position  for  the  teacher.  He  knows  that  he 
may  be  sacrificing  his  subject  to  the  whims  of  some  college  in- 
structor who  is  mainly  interested  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  commissioned  to  set  the  admission  paper, 
and  who  moreover  is  habitually  dealing  with  maturer  minds, 
so  that  he  often  fails  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the 
younger  mind;  yet  the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
pupil's  parents  and  to  the  pupil  himself  to  allow  him  to  go  up 
to  the  examinations  without  acquainting  him  with  some  of  the 
pitfalls  with  which,  wholly  aside  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  he  is  sure  to  meet,  such  as  peculiar  technical  terms, 
misprints  and  misleading  punctuation  that  no  one  is  authorized 
to  correct,  questions  stated  in  inexcusably  ambiguous  English, 
and  the  like.  In  the  effort  to  keep  up  his  self-respect  by  teach- 
ing his  subject  as  he  believes  that  it  ought  to  be  taught,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  just  to  the  pupil,  who  must  pass  a  particular 
examination  or  be  judged  unprepared,  the  teacher  is  very  apt 
to  overwork  his  pupil.  He  tries  to  keep  him  well  primed  on 
the  small  technicalities  at  the  same  time  that  he  tries  to  force 
him  ahead.  The  pupil  is  overwhelmed  with  the  mass  of  detail 
in  several  different  subjects  that  he  must  keep  at  his  tongue's 
end,  ready  to  pour  out  without  thought  under  great  pressure  of 
time  and  nervous  excitement.  More  than  that,  his  standards 
are  likely  to  be  all  upset.  He  is  now  learning  one  set  of  facts 
for  use  at  an  examination,  and  another  set  of  principles  that 
are  of  intrinsic  value;  he  often  gets  hopelessly  confused  in  the 
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process,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  his  work  sufifers  ap- 
preciably; for  very  naturally  he  tends  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion on  those  facts  that  will  help  him  with  the  examination,  by 
w^hich  alone  he  is  to  be  judged,  and  to  defer  to  a  more  con- 
venient season  the  more  intelligent  study  of  his  subject.  If 
one  is  aiming  merely  to  fit  for  college,  and  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  ordinarily  accepted  definition  of  fitting  for  college, — • 
namely,  fitting  his  pupil  to  pass  examinations, — he  is  not,  I 
suppose,  much  disturbed  by  the  existing  system;  but  if  one  be- 
lieves, as  I  most  thoroly  do,  that  fitting  pupils  for  college  means 
teaching  them  to  study  the  subjects  for  the  subjects  themselves 
regardless  of  examination  marks,  to  abhor  all  superficial  work, 
to  set  for  themselves  the  highest  standard  of  work,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  their  opportunities  at  college  and  to 
desire  to  get  the  most  out  of  them,  one  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  mere  passing  of  an  examination  has  no  neccessary  connec- 
tion with  fitness  to  enter  college;  and  one  is  forced  to  the  hu- 
miliating conclusion  that  it  is  only  in  spite  of  such  a  system 
and  not  by  its  aid  that  high  standards  of  scholarship  can  be 
attained. 

The  pity  of  it  is,  that  it  is  so  wholly  unnecessary.  All  that 
is  needed  to  make  the  influence  of  the  examinations  what  it 
ought  to  be  is  a  little  more  mutual  confidence  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  schools,  a  cordial  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  that  as  a  general  rule  teachers  who  have  had  daily  con- 
tact with  pupils  for  several  years,  and  who  have  come  to  know 
their  ideals  of  work  and  their  peculiarities  of  character,  are 
able  to  give  an  opinion  that  should  have  great  weight  in  supple- 
menting the  results  of  an  examination;  and  on  the  other 
hand  absolute  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  sending 
in  faithful  and  unprejudiced  opinions  of  their  pupils.  If  it 
were  understood  that  those  opinions,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  general  trend  of  a  candidate's  examination,  would  have 
influence  in  keeping  out  of  college  superficially  prepared  pupils 
and  in  modifying  the  accidental  failures  of  well-preparedpupils, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  scholars  toward  examina- 
tions would  be  fundamentally  changed?  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  young  people  will  respond  to  what  is  effectively  demanded 
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of  them.  There  is  an  abundance  of  latent  energy  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  colleges  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  superficial  work  by  refusing  to  go  behind  the  returns, 
and  by  saying  "  success  by  cramming  receives  just  as  much 
credit  with  us  as  success  by  patient  industry,"  in  over  half  the 
cases  superficial  work  will  be  the  standard.  But  if  the  colleges 
would  make  it  known  that  a  certificate  of  superficial  work  and 
low  standards  would  be  a  serious  barrier  to  entrance  to  col- 
lege, to  be  overcome  only  by  the  most  convirtcing  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  who  can  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  spirit  of 
work  in  the  lower  schools  would  be  so  changed,  and  the 
examinations  so  much  improved,  that  not  only  would  very  few 
cases  of  uncertainty  arise,  but  a  return  to  the  present  bar- 
barous system  would  be  out  of  the  question  ? 

Barbarous  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  describe  a  system  that 
very  commonly  makes  well-prepared  students  fret  and  worry 
themselves  into  a  panic  lest  they  shall  forget  some  minor  tech- 
nicality of  a  subject,  or  lest  they  shall  not  understand  some 
obscurely  expressed  question,  or  lest  they  shall  fail  in  the  given 
time  to  do  all  the  original  work  called  for,  so  that  they  start 
with  a  handicap  that  frequently  deprives  them  of  all  power  of 
expression  and  makes  it  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  them- 
selves. It  is  a  senseless  panic  I  know  (all  panics  are  sense- 
less) ;  but  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  a  state  of  mind 
that  is  very  real,  and  that  must  be  reckoned  with;  and  it  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  knowledge  that  everything  is  staked 
upon  the  results  of  examinations  to  the  preparation  for  which 
the  candidate  has  given  a  great  deal  of  honest  work,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  which  the  examiner  gives — frequently — so 
little  well-considered  thought  that  the  element  of  luck  is  made 
far  too  prominent.  The  ignorant  blunderer  or  deliberate 
schemer  frequently  stumbles  upon  the  right  solution,  and  re- 
ceives undue  credit.  He  rarely  fears  the  examinations,  be- 
cause he  has  supreme  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  luck.  The 
present  system  thus  produces  an  effect  that  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  is  desired.  The  examinations  ought  to  have  no 
terror  for  the  well-prepared  student,  because  he  should  know 
that  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  in  expressing  his 
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question,  in  using  unfamiliar  technical  language,  or  in  failing 
to  observe  the  right  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  and  the  time  allowed  for  their  answer,  will  be  offset 
in  any  particular  case  by  his  previous  record;  on  the  other 
hand  the  examinations  ought  to  be  a  terror  to  the  poorly  pre- 
pared candidate,  because  he  should  know  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  chance  for  good  luck  to  offset  his  record  of  poor 
work. 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  outline  in  some  detail 
a  system  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  preserve  the  immense  edu- 
cational value  of  examinations,  and  that  by  relegating  them  to 
their  proper  place  would  yet  deprive  them  of  their  present  arti- 
ficial value  and  their  injurious  influence  on  school  work  and 
school  standards,  I  would  suggest  a  system  that  should  have  as 
its  fundamental  principle  that,  in  no  case,  either  in  the  promo- 
tion from  one  class  to  another  in  the  same  institution,  or  in  the 
promotion  from  one  institution  to  another,  should  the  result  of 
a  single  set  of  examinations  be  the  sole  factor  considered;  that, 
as  a  principle  of  almost  equal  importance,  teachers  in  sending 
pupils  for  examination  should  have  the  privilege,  or  better  the 
duty,  of  sending  with  their  list  of  candidates  a  grading  that 
should  truthfully  represent  their  standing  in  the  school  work 
in  the  subjects  presented,  accompanied  by  such  brief  com- 
ments on  the  individuals  as  would  be  of  value  to  an  examiner. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  these  facts  and  comments  in  the 
cases  of  candidates  for  Harvard  could  be  sent  in  by  each  school 
on  one  sheet  similar  to  that  now  sent  to  us  by  the  college  with 
the  results  of  the  examinations;  this  sheet  could  take  the  place 
of  the  present  Complicated  certificates  for  each  individual;  one 
for  preliminary  examination,  another  for  honorable  dismissal, 
another  for  postponing  candidates,  and  still  another  containing 
opinions  and  advice  as  to  individual  character.  These  sheets 
should  be  consulted  before  credits,  conditions,  or  doubtful  pass- 
marks  are  assigned;  and,  if  found  to  be  in  general  harmony 
with  the  results  of  the  examinations,  should  have  the  balance 
of  power  in  deciding  particular  questions  of  doubt. 

I  believe  that  if  the  colleges  would  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  schools  to  the  extent  indicated,  the  response  from  the 
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schools  and  from  their  pupils  would  be  instantaneous,  that  a 
standard  of  scholarship  that  is  now  confined  to  the  most  con- 
scientious would  become  general,  and  that  examinations,  tho 
deprived  of  a  part  of  their  influence, — the  illegitimate  part,  I 
think, — would  have  an  influence  upon  school  work  such  as  they 
have  not  yet  had  in  producing  thoro  scholarship  and  the  ready 
command  of  one's  faculties. 

Edgar  H.  Nichols 

Thk  Browne  and  Nichols  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


IV 
THE  CROWDED  CURRICULUM^ 

George  H.  Browne^  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  councilors  that  they  might  put  a 
snapper  to  this  morning's  whip  in  the  form  of  resolutions  to 
be  presented  to  the  College.  The  Faculty,  resting  in  its  well- 
earned  repose,  undoubtedly  has  left  the  new  requirements  with 
us  as  settled  for  some  time.  Without  further  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  those  requirements  and  their  new  definitions,  it  seems 
to  the  councilors  that  there  is  a  perfectly  easy,  simple  way  in 
which  relief  from  the  crowded  curriculum  can  be  immediately 
obtained;  and  that,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty,  the  schools  can  be  left  free  to  do  their  legitimate  work, 
in  their  own  way,  as  Mr.  Nichols  has  just  outlined. 

The  testimony  given  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that,  whether  the  curriculum  is  crowded 
all  along  the  line  or  not,  it  is  the  universal  experience  that  the 
preliminary  year  is  congested.  Of  course  in  my  brief  treat- 
ment of  this  whole  question  I  may  be  unduly  influenced  by  the 
experience  of  my  own  school,  which  has  an  eight-years'  course. 
In  the  public  schools  it  may  be  that  in  the  preliminary  year  the 
pupils  are  older;  but  in  my  opinion  this  congestion  very  often 
comes  at  a  critical  period  in  a  boy's  life.  I  have  seen  prelimi- 
nary boys  grow  six  inches  in  one  year :  they  are  getting  to  be 
the  older  boys  in  the  school,  they  are  getting  on  athletic  teams, 
they  are  beginning  to  go  into  society — there  are  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  distractions  without  number  that  make  this 
year  somehow  the  hardest  year  of  their  whole  school  and  col- 
lege life. 

Now  there  is  an  immediate  relief  that  can  be  secured.  In 
the  natural  development  of  a  long,  continuous  course,  it  hap- 
pens that  many  boys  on  several  subjects  are  ripe  for  their 
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examinations  at  least  a  year  before  they  are  now  admitted  to 
examination  by  the  college.  They  frequently  can  pass  a  better 
examination,  too,  both  in  the  matter  of  marks  and  in  the  effect 
on  their  own  education,  than  they  can  the  next  year,  with  all 
its  distractions.  The  best  time  to  pick  fruit  is  when  it  is  ripe. 
Bananas  and  pears,  to  be  sure,  may  mellow,  if  picked  green; 
but  if  a  boy  takes  an  examination  too  soon  he  doesn't  mellow; 
and  if  too  late,  he  just  as  surely  grows  stale  as  an  overripe 
pear;  and  there  is  inevitable  educational  waste  in  trying  to  keep 
subjects  fresh  that  have  done  their  work.  Now  why  shouldn't 
the  college  grant  to  schools,  whenever  they  request  it,  permis- 
sion to  send  their  boys  up  when  they  are  ripe?  The  council 
offers  this  as  the  first  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  a  candidate  for  admission  to  college  be 
allowed  to  divide  his  preliminary  examination  into  two  parts, 
to  be  taken  in  successive  years. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  little  relief  at  present  can  come  from 
this  permission  to  schools  that  have  only  a  four-years'  course; 
but  in  behalf  of  the  longer  courses,  allow  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  association  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  four 
capital  subjects — language  (ancient  and  modern),  history, 
mathematics,  and  science — a  total  of  eighteen  points  in  the 
new  requirements  now  available  for  examination  the  year  be- 
fore the  present  examination.  For  the  sake  of  continuity  it 
may  be  advisable  to  prescribe  that  both  French  and  German, 
both  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  should  not  be  offered  the 
same  year.  That  would  reduce  the  possibility  to  fourteen. 
At  least  two  of  the  scientific  subjects  are  available  in  a  five- 
years'  course,  making  an  easy  probability,  with  elementary 
Latin,  of  seven  or  eleven  points  in  the  first  preliminary  exami- 
nation. 

The  determining  principle  of  choice,  however,  should  be  not 
what  subjects  an  ambitious  teacher  may  think  he  can  possibly 
get  out  of  the  way  by  crowding  his  boys  in  on,  but  what  sub- 
jects in  the  due  course  of  a  boy's  natural  development  he  is 
better  prepared  for  examination  in  than  later.  At  present  five 
hours  or  eight  points  must  be  secured,  or  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination does  not  stand.     If  there  ever  was  any  valid  reason 
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for  that  restriction,  it  might  be  left  now;  but  I  doubt  if  there 
ever  was  much  reason  for  it.  It  is  chiefly  a  tradition  now; 
and  if  the  examination  is  confined  to  three  consecutive  years, 
the  need  of  it  would  seem  to  disappear.  Therefore  the  council 
offers  this  as  a  second  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  successful  examination  in  any  subject  in 
which  a  candidate  is  duly  recommended  as  prepared,  shall  count 
for  admission. 

The  dean  remarked  to  me  day  before  yesterday  that  com- 
plaint about  Harvard  examinations  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  schools  about  Boston.  He  doesn't  hear  so  much 
about  it  in  New  York  and  the  West;  there  the  examinations 
are  welcomed  as  raising  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  thruout  the  schools.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  schools  here,  I  think,  have  no  quarrel  with  the  require- 
ments as  a  standard  of  attainment;  but  there  are  and  long  have 
been  several  schools  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  England,  that 
have  not  been  wholly  dependent  upon  Harvard  College  for 
their  standard;  and  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  from  geographical 
situation  or  from  the  large  number  of  their  pupils  who  go  to 
Harvard  College,  to  be  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
examinations.  The  requirements  are  well  enough;  what  does 
the  mischief  is  the  way  the  examinations  on  them  are  con- 
ducted. Fifty  per  cent,  is  perhaps  as  high  a  grade  as  the  col- 
lege can  set  for  a  universal  pass-mark;  but  it  is  low  for  a  school 
standard ;  and  the  college,  by  making  its  examinations  the  sole 
test  of  the  quality  of  the  preparation,  makes  it  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  the  schools  to  exact  a  higher  standard,  especially  of 
the  unambitious,  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  who  calculate, 
on  the  basis  of  the  successful  experience  of  their  indolent 
predecessors,  that  they  can  safely  run  their  luck  and  get  in  on  a 
cram,  regardless  of  their  school  record. 

Now  we  are  reminded  that  the  new  certificates  that  schools 
send  up  as  to  the  boy's  record  and  character  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration more  than  we  think.  The  committee  on  admission 
examinations  meets,  and  these  certificates,  classified,  pigeon- 
holed, and  in  possession  of  a  member,  are  consulted  whenever 
doubtful  cases  come  up — doubtful  whether  a  boy  shall  receive 
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honors  or  be  conditioned.  Well,  I  didn't  know  that  until  day 
before  yesterday.  Did  you  know  it?  Do  the  boys  know  it? 
There  is  the  whole  point.  If  the  college  examiners  would, 
simply  in  a  line  in  their  catalog,  announce  that  this  is  so,  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  how  much  the 
school  record  shall  count,  and  of  estimating  the  quality,  the 
genuineness,  the  honesty  of  the  certificates,  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  school,  from  their  previous  experience  in  similar 
cases,  or  in  any  way  they  please — if  they  would  simply  offi- 
cially announce  that  the  school  record  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  it  would  do  more  to  enable  school  teachers  to  establish 
and  maintain  their  own  standard  of  scholarship  in  their  own 
schools  independent  of  this  insidious  fifty  per  cent,  pass-mark, 
and  thus  raise  the  tone  and  quality  of  school  work,  than  all  the 
improvements  in  the  requirements  for  admission  have  done 
since  preliminaries  were  established  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Therefore  the  council  offers  as  a  third  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  in  doubtful  cases  of  failure  or  credit,  the 
candidate's  school  record  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  results  of  his  admission  examination. 

Now  without  undertaking  to  forestall  any  discussion  of  these 
papers,  the  council  would  like  it  exceedingly  if  the  association 
should  vote  that  all  or  any  part  of  these  recommendations 
should  be  presented  to  the  board  of  college  examiners.  The 
resolutions  are  not  offered  as  a  panacea  to  all  schools  or  as  man- 
datory upon  any.  They  do  not  mean  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  candidate  to  enter  college  with  less  work — only  with  less 
friction  and  less  waste.  Their  adoption  would  require  no 
throes  on  the  part  of  the  faculty;  a  sub-committee  could  easily 
put  them  into  the  catalog. 

John  B.   Diman,  Principal  of  St.  George's  School,  New- 
port, R.  I. : 

I  was  wholly  unaware  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
that  these  resolutions  were  to  be  offered.  These  are  of  such  a 
concrete  and  practical  character  that  I  should  suppose  that  they 
would  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  are  here  engage  our  atten- 
tion and  interest. 
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I  had  not  supposed,  myself,  that  there  was  such  an  imme- 
diate prospect  of  rehef  to  the  congested  program,  if  it  is  con- 
gested, as  is  suggested  by  the  councilors.  These  three  reso- 
lutions that  have  just  been  offered  certainly  in  many  ways  seem 
to  meet  the  case  so  admirably  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
discussion.  I  hope  they  will  pass,  though  I  do  not  know  with 
what  favor  the  university  will  receive  them — I  hope  with  good 
attention.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  any  such  immediate  relief.  My  own  point  of  view  is  that 
of  one  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  a  private  school, 
and  a  school  which  has  a  six-years'  course.  That  being  the 
case,  one  looks  at  the  question  with  very  different  eyes,  I  sup- 
pose, from  a  public  school  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  the  first  two  papers,  while 
both  emphasizing  that  there  was  a  congested  state  of  things, 
seemed  to  come  to  two  quite  opposite  conclusions.  Mr.  Amen, 
I  think,  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  there  were  really  un- 
due expectations,  that  it  called  for  more  than  our  students 
could  do,  than  scholars  in  the  secondary  schools  could  accom- 
plish. Mr.  Thayer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  was 
not  expected,  but  that  not  enough  time  was  given  in  the  sec- 
ondary course.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  unfortunate 
to  indorse  the  opinion  that  our  present  standard  is  too  high, 
because  that  would  be,  among  other  things,  a  public  profession 
that  we  cannot  do  in  our  schools  or  that  our  boys  are  unable 
to  do  what  it  is  well  known  that  boys  of  the  same  age  or  even 
younger  do  abroad.  There  may  not  be  quite  the  same  variety, 
but  in  the  English  and  Continental  schools  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  but  what  the  power  evinced  and  the  maturity  of 
the  studies  reached  exceeds  that  I  should  suppose  demanded  by 
our  present  standards.  So  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  con- 
fess that  the  expectations  at  present  were  unduly  high. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  does  see  the  advantages  of  a  six-years' 
course  to  understand  what  the  very  great  difficulties  are  in 
making  an  articulation  even  in  public  schools  in  different 
grades  between  the  grammar  and  the  high  that  will  bring  some 
of  the  advantages  that  are  secured  by  this  long  period.  A 
private  school  teacher  must  be  under  some  radical  disqualifi- 
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cation  to  estimate  the  circumstances  as  they  present  themselves 
to  one  who  has  taught  in  a  pubHc  school,  because  that,  to  us, 
simple  solution  seems  to  be  beset  with  so  many  difficulties. 

That  the  four-years'  course  with  the  present  expectations  is 
inadequate,  goes  almost  without  saying.  Take  that  one  item 
in  the  first  column  of  the  schedule,  where  Latin  is  studied  for 
eight  periods  in  a  week.  That  in  itself  would  be  enough,  I 
should  suppose,  with  the  other  demands  made  upon  the  student 
in  that  year,  to  condemn  the  idea  that  that  can  be  brought  into 
four  years. 

Now  if  forced  to  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  either 
that  too  much  is  expected  or  else  that  we  have  got  to  havei 
longer  time,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  question  but  what 
in  the  public  schools  some  of  these  subjects  have  got  to  be 
brought  down  into  the  grades  that  come  before  the  high  school 
period.  I  think  it  was  the  first  speaker  who  said  that  this  has 
been  tried,  and  in  many  cases  not  proved  successful ;  it  has  also 
been  tried,  and  in  the  case  of  some  studies  proved  successful. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  shorter  means  of  relief  which  the 
councilors  suggest,  it  seems  to  me  that  among  the  ultimate 
aims  which  we  should  put  before  us,  this  must  be  one  of  the 
most  important. 

But  the  difficulty  perhaps  comes  from  an  unwillingness  to 
take  in  good  faith  what  really  are  the  demands,  or  the  legiti- 
mate demands,  of  the  modern  curriculum.  That  curriculum 
has  not  really  been  defined.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  is  what  Harvard  University  demands  from  those  who 
are  going  to  send  boys  to  her,  but  Harvard  itself  is  framing 
these  requirements  on  a  theory  of  what  the  curriculum  really 
should  be,  and  much  of  the  difficulty,  I  should  think,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  that  theory  is  not  realized  in  practice. 

For  instance,  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  theory  to  try  to 
crowd  into  the  hours  in  which  we  have  pupils  all  the  subjects 
that  we  can  possibly  give  them.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  we  should  so  divide  the  whole  field  of  human  learning  that 
we  should  be  able  to  give  thoroly  some  representative  and  typi- 
cal subject  in  all  of  the  great  branches.  In  all  of  the  great 
branches  of  human  learning  the  secondary  schools  should  be 
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able  to  take  up  one  typical  subject.  If  this  were  done,  and  if 
the  sacrifices  were  made  necessary  to  secure  this  ideal,  I  think 
the  difficulties  threatening  from  both  sides  would  be  removed. 
In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  bring  in  every 
subject  that  could  be  thought  of,  a  multifarious  quantity  of  un- 
related subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  power  would  be  given 
by  the  thoro  pursuit  of  the  subjects  that  are  given,  power  would 
be  given  to  the  pupil  to  pursue  any  other  subjects  in  the  same 
general  branches  with  which  they  are  related.  It  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  if 
its  activities  are  stimulated  in  their  main  functions,  that  interest 
itself  will  stimulate  them  to  investigate  in  all  the  realms  of 
knowledge  that  lie  about;  that  subjects  are  so  related  that  if  we 
take  some  characteristic  subject  from  the  main  branches, 
gradually  as  we  pursue  them  for  collateral  interests  they  will 
overlap  each  other.  Now  I  should  think  that  the  requirements 
made  for  college,  while  they  are  approximating  this  ideal,  have 
not  reached  it.  I  do  not  see,  as  has  been  suggested  by  one  of 
the  other  speakers,  why,  if  this  is  the  case  (and  I  think  it  is  the 
theory  on  which  the  examinations  are  made),  those  who  are 
going  to  take  a  full  classical  course  should  be  required  to  take 
so  much  mathematics  as  they  are  forced  to  take;  or  perhaps 
why  those  who  are  going  to  take  the  full  academic  course 
should  take  so  much  at  times  of  the  classical  course.  This 
would  not  give  immediate  relief,  but  at  all  events  if  the  condi- 
tions could  be  so  framed  that  we  should  aim  at  giving  thoro 
instruction  in  representative  branches  of  study,  I  do  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  danger  of  a  congested  course. 

Short  of  this,  and  again  without  reference  to  the  relief 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  councilors,  I  should  suppose 
that  there  were  some  palliatives  which  might  be  at  present  re- 
sorted to.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  realized  in  the  connec- 
tion between  subjects  all  the  help  that  one  can  give  another. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  that.  We  have  not 
heard  so  much  to-day  as  a  few  years  ago  on  the  correlation  of 
studies,  but  if  a  great  amount  of  time  is  given  to  classics,  as  it 
now  is,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  put  in  the  position  of  servants 
to  whom  much  has  been  given  and  from  whom  much  shall  be 
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required.  I  should  think  adequate  treatment  of  studies  of 
this  branch  in  the  curriculum  ought  to  do  very  much  more  than 
it  has  so  far  done  in  preparing  boys  or  pupils  in  coming  to  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  English  work.  Certainly  it  ought 
to  prepare  them  much  more  thoroly  than  it  does  in  the  tech- 
nical parts  of  English  grammar,  and  I  should  think  in  the 
purely  literary  parts  much  more  should  be  expected  from  it  as 
well. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  have  been  put 
before  us,  I  think  that  the  main  discussion  should  come  upon 
them,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be  said  and  what  is 
to  be  said  on  that  subject. 

Eugene  D. Russell, Ma.y/^r  oj  the  High  School,  Lynn, Mass.: 
There  is  one  point  I  want  to  speak  of  in  connection  with  the 
resolutions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  marplot,  but  still  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  body  to  the  fact  that  the  main  feature 
of  the  resolutions,  that  of  a  divided  preliminary,  will  work  no 
benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  public  high  schools.  In  this  com- 
monwealth there  are  only  twenty  high  schools  which  have 
more  than  a  four-years'  course;  the  great  majority  have  only 
four  years.  We  can't  get  pupils  ready  before  the  end  of  the 
third  year  to  take  any  examinations  as  things  stand  now,  so 
that  the  relief  which  will  come  to  the  twenty  schools  and  to 
the  private  schools  with  longer  terms  will  not  come  to  most 
public  high  schools.  Possibly  there  would  be  a  little  benefit. 
I  can  see  one  gain  now.  Pupils  who  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  major  part  of  the  examinations, 
and  will  not  be  able  in  another  year  to  take  the  rest,  might 
be  allowed  to  take  a  few  of  the  examinations  and  told  frankly 
that  they  must  make  their  course  five  years,  whether  the  course 
of  the  school  is  four  years  or  not.  There  would  be  that  gain. 
But  there  is  another  matter,  something  which  could  be  added 
easily  to  these  resolutions  and  which  would  contribute  materi- 
ally to  the  needs  of  the  public  high  schools  of  a  four-years' 
course,  and  that  would  be  that  the  colleges  should  give  credit 
for  preliminary  subjects  when  the  pupil  passes  the  advanced 
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subjects.  For  instance,  when  a  pupil  takes  advanced  Latin, 
the  college  authorities  should  give  him  credit  for  preliminary- 
Latin;  when  he  takes  advanced  Greek,  credit  for  preliminary- 
Greek,  and  so  on  whenever  preliminary  and  advanced  sub- 
jects are  of  the  same  kind.  This  might  call  for  a  certificate 
from  the  principal  that  a  boy  had  completed  the  preliminary 
work  satisfactorily. 

This  is  how  it  would  work :  The  boys  who  go  from  my 
school  now  will  take  eighteen  points  for  their  preliminaries. 
It  is  a  tremendous  load  for  them  to  carry.  With  some  such 
provision  as  this,  I  should  say  to  my  boys  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
"  You  will  omit  the  preliminaries,  for  next  year  you  will  be 
in  good  trim  to  take  the  advanced  examinations,  better,  in  fact, 
than  you  are  now  to  take  the  preliminary."  I  think  most 
teachers  in  public  high  schools  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  present  definition  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  get  boys 
ready  for  the  preliminary.  We  must  not  only  do  what  we 
have  done  in  the  translation  of  prose,  we  must  not  only  make 
the  pupil  ready  to  translate  an  easy  passage  of  poetry  at  sight, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  translate  a  difficult  one  if  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  translate  an  easy  one  under  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  got  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  composition  work 
that  didn't  come  before.  If  we  can  postpone  this  and  say  to 
the  boy,  "  You  will  be  all  right  next  year  when  you  take  the 
advanced  examination,"  for  credit  will  be  given  for  the  pre- 
liminary examination,  there  will  be  great  relief. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  marplot;  I  do  not  want  to  ofifer  an 
amendment,  unless  it  is  wholly  acceptable  to  the  councilors. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  it  will  work  relief.  Someone  will  tell  you 
so  if  it  is  otherwise,  I  am  quite  sure. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  point  made  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  examinations — which  brings  up  the  matter  of  certifica- 
tion. It  was  adroitly  concealed  in  the  paper,  but  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  wants  to  send  boys  to  examination  in 
subjects  and  send  with  the  boy  the  statement  that  he  is  not 
much  of  a  boy  in  that  subject,  and  has  been  doing  superficial 
work.  Supposing  that  boy  passes  that  examination.  Lots 
of  them  do  it.     I  have  been  surprised.     Boys  that  have  been 
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frowned  upon  by  teachers  as  utterly  worthless  have  gone 
down  and  hoodwinked  the  Harvard  authorities  into  giving  a 
credit  in  Greek,  for  instance.  I  remember  one  boy  distinctly 
who  did  it.  His  teacher  had  no  faith  in  his  ability  to  pass  the 
examination,  but  there  was  something  there.  He  could  not 
have  done  it  without  ability.  He  was  an  indifferent  sort  of  a 
fellow,  but  there  was  something  there.  Let  this  boy  go  to 
the  examination  with  the  statement  proposed  here.  We  will 
suppose  the  college  authorities  turn  him  down.  The  irate 
father  goes  to  Cambridge  because  the  boy  tells  him  he  knows 
he  did  it  all  right — he  knows,  too;  and  the  dean,  who  is  a  very 
frank  man,  will  say,  "  Yes,  your  boy  passed  in  that  subject, 
but  the  principal  of  the  school  stated  he  had  been  doing  very 
superficial  work,  and  as  his  grade  was  not  very  high,  we,  not 
having  great  confidence  in  him,  did  not  give  him  credit."  Now 
who  wants  to  be  that  principal  after  that?  No  one,  if  he  is 
in  the  public  school;  he  can't  be  in  my  latitude  and  longitude. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  overcrowded  curriculum: 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  overcrowded.  In  my  own  school  the 
first  year  takes  25  periods  a  week  of  nearly  50  minutes.  Mili- 
tary drill  or  physical  culture,  music  and  declamation  consume 
3  of  the  25,  leaving  22  available  periods.  In  the  Junior  or 
first  year — I  give  them  first  and  second  for  your  benefit — in 
the  first  year,  of  course,  19  hours  are  required  of  those  who 
take  the  maximum  college  course,  the  second  year  21  hours, 
the  third  year  22  hours  (that  is,  that  pupil  has  not  a  single 
study  period),  the  last  year  19  hours.  The  last  year  is  made 
a  little  lighter  because  we  want  to  make  allowance  for  those 
boys  who  are  not  able  to  carry  the  whole  load  of  the  prelimi- 
naries. Now  that  is  too  much  in  four  years,  with  all  the  out- 
side obligations  that  come,  and  you  know  what  they  are. 

There  are  two  ends  at  which  this  pressure  is  felt — the 
upper  and  the  lower.  I  think  we  have  all  given  our  atten- 
tion to  the  lower.  It  hasn't  occurred  to  anyone  to  suggest 
there  was  a  chance  for  relief  from  the  upper  part.  Now 
Harvard  College  calls  for  power,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
if  Harvard  College  called  for  only  22  instead  of  26  points, 
we  could  get  more  power  than   we  can  now   with  pupils. 
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I  believe  that  one  classic  language  taught  as  we  could 
teach  it  under  those  conditions  would  yield  more  power 
in  that  direction  than  two.  I  know  there  is  chance  to  shape 
our  course  now,  but  it  is  the  maximum  26  that  we  have  to 
reach.  More  time  could  be  given  to  English  than  we  can 
give  now.  I  can't  give  the  amount  that  Exeter  gives;  it  is  im- 
possible. I  give  10  hours  where  this  program  of  Exeter  gives 
12.  I  can't  get  12.  More  attention  could  be  given  to  history. 
I  don't  need  to  stop  to  discuss  this.  I  think  that  anyone  who 
will  give  it  serious  consideration  can  see  that  power  comes,  not 
from  the  multitude  of  subjects,  but  from  the  way  in  which  the 
subjects  are  treated  and  taught  and  managed,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  can  give  greater  power  with  not  so  many  points  required. 

You  may  say,  "  If  you  are  going  to  get  as  much  power,  why 
won't  you  be  as  much  crowded?  "  The  relief  will  come  in  not 
having  to  handle  so  many  subjects.  There  is  a  certain  loss  of 
power  in  stopping  on  something  you  are  doing  and  doing  well, 
and  beginning  on  something  else  and  taking  that  only  a  short 
while.  Or,  better,  there  is  loss  of  power  in  stopping  some- 
thing you  can  very  soon  get  well,  and  starting  on  something 
else  and  getting  up  to  the  same  point  and  stopping  there. 

The  other  chance  for  relief  is  the  one  that  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  that  is  in  the  lower  schools.  The  enrichment  of  the 
lower  schools  has  not  helped  us  a  particle.  What  they  have 
gained  in  algebra  they  have  lost  in  arithmetic.  One  of  the 
speakers  spoke  of  fractions  and  crossing  the  Delaware,  from 
ten  to  twelve.  If  it  does  take  up  the  time,  they  don't  remem- 
ber fractions;  when  they  get  to  the  high  school  they  don't  re- 
member the  principles.  That  is  where  I  think  the  abolishment 
of  examinations  has  been  a  bad  thing.  If  we  could  have  en- 
trance examinations,  it  would  make  a  great  difference  for  us. 
We  should  know  at  once  where  we  had  to  begin  and  what  we 
had  to  deal  with. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  F.  A.  Tupper,  and  seconded,  that 
the  resolutions  as  read  by  Mr.  Browne,  for  the  councilors,  be 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

Professor  Schilling,  Harvard  University: 

Mr.  President,  are  we  quite  ready  to  vote  as  yet  ?     I  feel  as 
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tho  I  needed  more  light  on  some  points.  With  regard  to  the 
point  of  the  division  of  the  preHminary  admission  examina- 
tion, I  can  speak  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  of  • 
German,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience.  I  quite  agree 
with  j\Ir.  Browne  that  the  proper  time  for  picking  fruit  is  when 
it  is  ripe.  The  trouble  is  that  if  you  pick  that  fruit  two  or 
three  years  before  it  is  intended  to  be  consumed,  you  have  got 
to  provide  a  system  of  cold  storage  to  keep  it  fresh,  otherwise 
it  will  be  somewhat  mushy  when  it  gets  to  college.  The 
trouble  is  those  who  are  examined  in  elementary  German  drop 
it  and  then  come  to  us  and  want  to  continue  German.  These 
men,  especially  if  they  are  of  the  kind  that  have  had  one  year 
of  German  and  have  been  pushed  along  rapidly,  have  forgotten 
at  least  one-half  of  what  they  learned  before.  A  lot  of  new 
subjects  have  been  crowded  into  their  heads,  and  what  they 
had  acquired  previously  under  high  pressure  likewise  has 
evaporated  in  good  part.  We  have  no  end  of  trouble  in  classi- 
fying those  men  and  giving  them  proper  attention.  That  is 
one  objection.  The  schools  could  help  us  by  insisting  that 
these  men  should  continue  their  German.  If,  for  instance,  an 
amendment  could  be  added  to  the  effect  that  elementary  Ger- 
man cannot  be  counted  as  a  preliminary  subject  unless  ad- 
vanced German  be  offered  in  the  final  examination,  that  would 
help  us  out  of  all  our  trouble,  but  I  imagine  that  a  good  many 
teachers  would  not  approve  of  that.  I  am  only  suggesting 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  college  instructor. 

In  regard  to  the  second  matter,  the  counting  of  individual 
points,  individual  subjects,  as  soon  as  the  examination  is 
passed  by  the  candidate  and  in  any  number  of  subjects  that 
the  candidate  may  be  ready  to  pass  in — that  is  a  very  compli- 
cated subject.  It  involves  a  good  many  practical  difficulties, 
not  only  of  bookkeeping  but  of  other  kinds,  too.  I  am  not  at 
all  clear  about  that  in  my  mind. 

I  feel  more  strongly  on  the  third  point,  that  the  opinion  of 
teachers  of  candidates  should  be  taken  into  account.  I  have 
always  very  strongly  favored  such  a  course,  and  have  always 
done  it  wherever  I  could  in  the  case  of  such  students  with 
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whose  admission  I  had  personally  to  do.  But  there  are  enor- 
mous difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  system. 

In  the  first  place,  as  was  suggested,  it  would  tend  to  keep 
very  many  secondary  school  principals  constantly  in  hot  water. 
The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  give  fair  letters, 
at  least,  to  the  candidates  would  be  enormous;  and  those  of  us 
who  have  had  to  do  with  certificates  of  that  sort  from  second- 
ary schools  the  country  over  know  by  experience  how  great 
the  difference  is  in  the  value  of  such  recommendations.  We 
can't  possibly  know  all  the  schools  personally;  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools  remain  to  us  more  or  less  unknown  or 
only  theoretically  known,  and  we  don't  know  just  what  weight 
to  attach  to  certain  statements  of  individual  teachers.  That 
is  not  saying  anything  against  the  teachers  whatever;  it  is  a 
fact  concerning  human  nature.  If  we  allow  such  letters  to 
weigh  from  schools  where  we  know  just  what  such  statements 
are  worth,  it  seems  to  be  applying  the  system  very  unevenly. 
The  question  is.  Is  that  fair  to  the  others?  Is  it  not  better  to 
have  a  more  or  less  mechanical  system  which  will  at  least  work 
in  harmony,  where  every  man  shall  have  the  same  chance? 
That  I  understand  will  be  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the 
practical  introduction  of  any  such  system  in  our  practice  in 
admitting  candidates. 

Just  one  word  more,  about  some  objections  Mr.  Nichols 
raised  to  our  examination  papers.  Every  practical  teacher 
knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  in  certain  subjects  in  a  single  examination.  We  are 
very  well  aware  of  that  here,  and  many  of  our  troubles  in  the 
elementary  college  course  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  these 
tests ;  but  as  far  as  honest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
prepare  the  examinations  can  bring  such  papers  nearer  perfec- 
tion, we  are  trying  to  do  it,  even  in  regard  to  the  English,  which 
Mr.  Nichols  finds  sometimes  a  little  oblique,  a  little  obscure. 
At  least  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  whole  admission 
committee  (ten  or  twelve  members  of  the  faculty)  sat  on  every 
single  paper — sat  on  it  too  much,  I  thought.  Every  comma 
was  scrutinized,  and  the  members  of  the  English  department 
there  had  a  special  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves,  and 
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they  did.  It  is  a  very  common  experience  that  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  making  out  this  paper,  knowing  clearly 
what  he  means,  thinks  he  expresses  that  clearly,  of  course. 
The  others  say  that  he  does  not.  I  think  that  has  in  the  last 
years  been  obviated.  Of  course  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
any  such  obscurities  pointed  out,  but  I  should  be  surprised  if 
any  such  cases  had  escaped  our  vigilant  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish committee. 

A  Voice  :  One  did  last  year. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it.  As  to  the  papers  themselves — here 
ag^in  I  speak  of  the  modern  English  papers — it  is  true  there, 
too,  that  men  get  through  without  the  preparation  they  ought 
to  have  had,  or  with  less  preparation  than  ought  to  have  en- 
abled them  to  get  thru.  But  in  the  first  place,  in  the  papers  we 
endeavor  to  make  our  statements  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
the  least  possibility  or  chance  for  passing  a  man  in  a  spot 
where  he  happened  to  have  crammed  in  the  last  few  days.  I 
don't  see  how  that  is  possible  in  the  German  papers,  for 
example.  If,  by  accident,  one  passage  in  the  paper  is  familiar 
to  him,  the  disparity  between  it  and  the  others  will  at  once 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  reader.  I  think  it  is  the  same  with 
other  language  papers. 

Then  again,  it  is  a  great  question  in  my  mind  whether  in 
some  cases  injustice  might  not  be  worked  by  heeding  too  much 
the  opinion  of  the  previous  teacher.  I  say  it  with  all  due  re- 
spect. If  we  aim  at  power  rather  than  actual  knowledge  ac- 
quired through  hard  work,  grinding,  the  question  is  whether 
a  sight  examination  has  not  many  advantages  over  the  prac- 
tical test  of  the  schoolroom — not  in  every  respect;  I,  for  my 
part,  would  prefer  the  practical  test.  But  taking  the  situation 
as  it  is,  if  a  boy  takes  a  sight  paper — a  boy  who  has  been  loaf- 
ing more  or  less  perhaps,  neglecting  his  work  in  German,  we 
will  say,  at  school,  with  whom  his  teacher  has  lost  patience  and 
set  down  as  a  fraud,  a  shirk — that  boy  may  after  all  have  ex- 
ceptional capacity,  more  than  his  teacher  thinks  he  has.  If  he 
does  that  paper  fairly  well,  there  must  be  capacity  in  him  for 
language.  If  we  aim  at  power  rather  than  a  certain  sum  of 
facts  acquired,  I  don't  know  but  what  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
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be  said  for  that  test  and  for  the  boy  that  can  stand  it.  If  he  is 
a  boy  that  rises  to  an  emergency  and  does  the  very  most  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  may  have  of  the  grammatical  facts,  I 
don't  know  but  what  on  the  whole  that  boy  will  accomplish 
more  in  life,  where  just  such  qualities  tell,  than  the  faithful 
boy  who  has  got  his  head  chock  full  of  grammatical  facts  but 
can't  do  much  with  them.  I  think  every  teacher  instinctively 
prefers  the  faithful  boy. 

Mr.  William  Gallagher,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

The  President  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  coun- 
cilors. I  would  say  for  them  that  I  don't  think  they  have  the 
slightest  idea  that  in  presenting  these  resolutions  they  have 
presented  a  perfect  scheme  by  any  means,  I  do  not  recall  now 
anything  that  has  been  said  that  did  not  come  before  the  coun- 
cilors in  the  course  of  their  discussion.  There  was  this  feel- 
ing :  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  find  some  relief.  The  scheme 
could  be  better,  but  here  is  an  opportunity  to  find  relief  in  some 
directions.  We  thought  it  wise  to  lay  it  before  this  body.  If 
this  body  thought  well  to  offer  it  to  the  college,  well  and  good ; 
if  this  body  thought  it  best  to  lay  it  aside,  well  and  good.  Then 
if  it  came  before  the  faculty,  and  they  decided  this  scheme  was 
loose  and  imperfect,  well  and  good.  We  have  simply  tried  as 
an  association  to  do  something,  seeking  relief.  I  think  that 
was  the  object  of  the  councilors. 

Mr.  Nichols  :  The  last  objection  could  be  met.  The  ex- 
amination should  be  in  general  accord  with  the  record.  I 
think  in  no  case  could  the  examination  of  a  boy  who  is  reported 
as  notoriously  poor,  be  good.  I  should  think  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  pick  out  a  case  where  a  boy  passed  by  luck. 
There  would  be  no  danger  of  injustice  by  the  teacher. 

The  President:  Shall  we  act  upon  the  question?  It  will 
lie  with  the  association  to  vote  to  recommend  it  to  the  college 
or  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  Roxhury  Latin  School:  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  it  may  be  a  little  premature  for  this  association,  after 
thirty  minutes'  discussion  of  such  a  very  important  matter,  to 
present  it  to  Harvard  College  seriously  to  be  acted  upon.     I 
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am  very  ready,  myself,  to  vote  for  these  resolutions.  Perhaps 
five  or  six  years  ago,  I  spoke  on  this  very  subjec  of  dividetd 
preliminary  examinations,  so  I  haven't  any  hesitation  per- 
sonally in  voting  for  these  resolutions.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  and  ought  to  be  thoroly  discussed,  and  that  a 
thoro  discussion  would  add  weight  to  the  recommendation 
when  it  comes  to  Harvard  College. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  resolutions  are  to  be  acted  upon 
at  all,  perhaps  two  verbal  amendments  might  be  needed. 

As  I  understood  the  second  resolution,  it  proposed  that  a  boy 
should  be  examined  in  any  subject.  I  suppose  "  any  subject  " 
must  be  restricted  by  the  new  definitions  of  Harvard.  In  the 
last  resolution  I  remember  it  said,  *'  It  shall  be  considered."  I 
do  not  think  this  Association  has  any  authority  to  say  to  Har- 
vard College  "  it  shall  be." 

Personally  I  should  much  prefer  to  see  the  resolutions  laid 
on  the  table. 

Professor  Hanus^  Harvard  University:  If  this  motion  is 
lost,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  would  then  be  in  order  to 
move  that  the  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Association  in 
print,  for  further  consideration;  or  whether  this  vote  will  dis- 
pose of  the  resolutions  once  for  all,  if  the  motion  is  lost  now. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  general  purport  of  the 
resolutions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  very  much  regret  the 
loss  of  the  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  faculty  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  by  any  other  faculty  whose  attention  might 
be  called  to  it,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the  question. 

The  President:  I  supposed  if  the  Association  rejected 
these  resolutions,  that  would  be  the  end  of  them.  I  don't 
know  why  it  would  not  be  competent  for  this  body  to  instruct 
their  councilors  to  re-examine  the  subject  and  present  it  next 
year. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  was  lost. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hanus,  and  seconded,  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  similar  series  of  reso- 
lutions in  print  and  submit  them  to  the  Association  between 
this  and  the  next  annual  meeting,  for  final  action  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.     The  motion  was  carried. 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  vote,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  have  since  been  submitted  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  members  of  the  Association : 

Since  in  most  schools  that  prepare  for  college  the  "  preliminary  "  year, 
from  various  causes,  is  so  congested  as  often  to  impair  good  educational 
results ;  and 

Since  pupils  in  the  course  of  their  present  Secondary  Education  are  now 
often  ready  for  examination  in  several  subjects  before  they  are  admitted  to 
examination  by  the  college  ; 

Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  that 
immediate  relief  would  be  afforded  in  the  crowded  year,  and  that  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  college  would  become  more  natural  and  healthy  influ- 
ences in  Secondary  Education  than  they  now  are,  if  the  colleges  would  pub- 
lish officially,  with  their  requirements  for  admission,  the  substance  of  the 
following  propositions  : 

1.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  college  will  be  allowed  to  divide  his  pre- 
liminary examination  into  two  parts,  to  be  taken  in  successive  years. 

2.  Whenever  a  teacher,  before  a  candidate's  examination  for  admission  to 
College,  submits  the  record  of  his  school  course,  the  college  will  take  this 
record  into  consideration  in  determining  the  result  of  his  examination. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  submits  the  following  additional  proposi- 
tions. No.  3  suggests  a  method  of  dividing  the  preliminary  examination, 
and  No.  4  offers  some  immediate  relief  to  schools  that  cannot  at  present 
avail  themselves  of  the  relief  offered  by  No.  i.  But  your  committee  does 
not  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  urge  their  adoption  by  the  col- 
leges, if  by  so  doing  it  imperils  the  fate  of  the  first  two,  which  are  of  prime 
importance. 

3.  A  candidate  will  receive  credit  for  passing  the  examination  in  any 
required  subject  in  which  he  is  recommended  as  prepared,  provided  he 
passes  enough  examinations  in  three  successive  years  to  be  admitted  ;  but 
if  he  fails  to  pass  his  final  examinations  the  first  time,  he  will  receive  no 
credit  for  examinations  passed  in  the  third  year  before  his  final  admission, 
except  in  the  elementary  subjects  in  which  he  offers  the  corresponding 
advanced  subject. 

4.  If  a  candidate  takes  all  his  examinations  without  division,  he  may  be 
relieved  of  examination  in  an  elementary  subject  in  which  he  is  recom- 
mended as  prepared,  if  he  offers  the  corresponding  advanced  subject,  and 
attains  grade  C. 


V 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CON- 
TEMPORARY  NEEDS 

When  the  German  commission  which  came  over  to  Chicago 
in  the  Centennial  year  to  make  its  report  upon  education  went 
home,  one  member  of  the  commission  in  searching  for  the 
chief  defect  in  our  American  educational  life  found  it  in  the 
lack  of  the  professional  teacher,  the  lack  of  a  professional  ex- 
pert character  in  the  great  body  of  American  teachers.  "  The 
chief  factor  in  everything,"  he  said,  "  is  the  man,  and  the  chief 
factor  in  the  school  is  the  teacher;  and  the  great  defect  in 
American  educational  life  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  the  trained 
person  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be."  I  think  he  laid  his  fin- 
ger upon  the  real  danger  spot,  upon  the  place  where  correc- 
tion and  readjustment  are  necessary.  That  readjustment 
is  taking  place;  and  that  is  the  promising  thing  in  the  situa- 
tion. I  recently  read  in  the  last  report,  or  the  last  but  one,  of 
the  secretary  of  our  own  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
that  perhaps  one-third  of  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  to-day 
are  teachers  who  have  had  at  least  a  Normal  School  training; 
and  as  compared  with  early  statistics  that  marks  an  advance. 
That  it  is  to  our  credit  that  one-third  of  our  teachers  have  now 
such  training  is  perhaps  our  shame;  but  we  are  ahead  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  any  other  State.  I  have  read  that  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee — I  mention  this  as 
illustrating  the  common  desultoriness  and  flitting  character  of 
the  teacher's  life — the  personnel  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
changed  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  a  year;  and  I 
have  read  that  there  are  towns  in  Michigan  in  which  the  aver- 
age term  of  teaching  does  not  exceed  four  months.  When 
we  ask  for  the  proper  readjustment  of  the  education  of  the 
country  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  imperative  and  the  most  promising  readjustment  is  in  the 
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creation  of  a  class  of  professional  teachers,  of  teachers  who 
are  to  stay,  of  teachers  who  do  not  regard  their  profession  as 
something  to  be  discredited  by  escaping  from  it,  but  who  mag- 
nify their  profession  and  devote  themselves  earnestly  to  it  as 
their  life  work. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  education 
to  the  needs  of  this  democracy,  the  thing  that  we  chiefly  need 
is  to  make  and  keep  our  education  democratic.  That  is  not  a 
superfluous  thing  to  say.  Democracy  is  not  so  firm  and  sure 
in  this  country,  democracy  is  not  so  certainly  of  the  right  kind 
everywhere,  that  we  do  not  need  to  consider  again  and  again 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  in  our  educa- 
tion a  true  democratic  and  public  spirit.  We  have  worked  by 
many  methods  in  the  development  of  education  in  this  country. 
We  have  our  endowed  universities  and  academies  and  our  State 
institutions,  and  all  have  had  and  have  their  useful  and  proper 
place.  It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  I  remember  that  this 
old  Harvard  College  was  a  State  institution  to  begin  with,  that 
all  the  people  contributed  to  build  it  up,  and  that  its  personal 
or  private  endowment  and  management  only  came  by  and  by. 
The  thing  for  every  one  of  us  to  remember  when  we  consider 
questions  of  education  like  the  present,  the  question  of  the  ad- 
justment of  education  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  is  that  the 
great  agency  of  education  in  this  country,  the  thing  that,  what- 
ever our  varied  interests,  we  all  need  to  give  chief  attention  to, 
is  the  public  school  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
watch  with  so  much  jealousy  as  any  tendency  which  is  likely 
in  its  development  in  any  way  to  damage  the  public  school,  to 
threaten  to  make  it  in  any  sense  the  school  of  a  class  instead  of 
the  school  of  the  whole  people.  A  democracy  cannot  afford 
class  schools.  We  know,  we  all  concede  and  applaud,  the  splen- 
did work  that  is  being  done  by  many  of  the  private  schools  of 
this  country.  They  are  teaching  us  very  much.  For  many 
of  them  we  are  grateful.  If  they  bring  home  to  us  the  faulty 
conditions  of  much  in  the  public  schools,  they  do  us  good 
service,  and  we  should  profit  by  the  lessons.  But  I  think  it  is 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause  that  many  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  especially  in  our  largest  cities, — more  in  New 
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York  than  in  Boston  as  yet,  but  still  everywhere, — are  with- 
drawing their  children  from  the  public  schools  and  withdraw- 
ing that  personal  connection  and  interest  which  are  the  pledge 
of  intelligent  support.  This  is  a  thing  that  we  should  seri- 
ously consider.     The  republic  cannot  afford  much  of  this. 

Aristotle  said  two  millenniums  ago  that  every  nation  which 
expects  to  endure  should  see  to  it  that  its  people  are  educated  in 
accordance  with  its  own  polity.  I  believe  that  was  a  very  pro- 
found remark;  and  it  is  as  important  for  this  American  re- 
public to-day  as  it  was  for  Aristotle's  Athens.  I  remember  the 
noble  words  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  that  great  oration  of  his  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  He  wished  devoutly  that  every  boy  and  girl  in 
America  might  at  some  time  be  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  that  they  might  know  the  city,  the  State,  in  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  feel  their  organic  relation  to  the  State 
in  the  very  life  and  working  of  their  education.  It  gives,  he 
truly  felt,  a  training  in  democracy  and  public  spirit,  a  sense  of 
citizenship,  that  nothing  ^Ise  can  give  the  boy  so  well. 

It  was  my  fortune  once  to  hear  this  great  Harvard  man, 
Phillips  Brooks, — one  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  that  we  have  ever  had, — speak  upon  an  educational 
question.  It  was  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  under 
the  old  Marlborough  House,  which  some  here  will  remember. 
I  strayed  in  there  to  the  meeting  of  one  of  our  educational  asso- 
ciations, and  he  was  giving  that  address  which,  now  published, 
is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  you,  upon  Milton  as  an  Edu- 
cator. I  remember  the  admirable  words  in  which  Phillips 
Brooks  put  the  gist  of  that  great  tractate  upon  education,  which 
he  regarded  rightly  as  one  of  the  noblest  programs  of  a  true 
education  which  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man.  Milton, 
he  said,  stood  for  naturalness,  he  stood  for  practicalness,  and 
he  stood  for  nobleness.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
Milton's  tractate  will  remember  how  richly  and  variedly  it 
illustrates  every  one  of  those  principles.  All  these  thirty  years' 
controversies  about  language,  all  these  agitations  about  ob- 
servation studies,  have  tended  toward  a  greater  naturalness  in 
education.     The  studies  in  civil  government,  the  new  em- 
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phasis  upon  the  arts  and  crafts,  all  these  practical  things  which 
we  welcome,  have  tended  to  make  men  feel  that  education  must 
have  a  definite  end.  We  are  coming  to  Milton's  naturalness 
and  practicalness;  we  need,  in  our  readjustment,  to  work  for 
his  nobleness. 

Colonel  Higginson,  another  Harvard  fellow-citizen  of  yours, 
and  in  his  field  too  a  great  teacher,  rejoicing  in  one  of  his  old 
essays  that  Puritanism  was  the  bedrock  of  American  life,  and 
urging  that  we  go  on  to  build  upon  that  with  its  great  serious- 
ness and  devotion,  said  that  we  need  to  make  our  Puritanism 
the  Puritanism  of  Milton  and  not  simply  the  Puritanism  of 
Cromwell.  That  was  a  good  saying.  I  am  glad  that  the 
great  Puritan  poet,  who  did  sum  up  all  that  was  fine  in  Puritan- 
ism better,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  other  individual — I  am 
glad  that  this  great  Puritan  left  the  program  of  a  true  educa- 
tion and  that  he  wrote  down  those  principles  which  he  so  nobly 
illustrated  in  his  own  life  and  work.  I  am  not  a  professional 
educator,  and  I  cannot  say  anything  that  is  worth  your  while 
— I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  it  here — about  the  machinery 
of  the  readjustment  of  education.  I  shall  say  something 
about  a  new  principle.  Great  men  all  thru  the  world's  his- 
tory seem  to  be  fellow-citizens  with  men  of  after  times.  All 
sufficiently  great  men  in  the  past  seem  to  look  straight  across 
the  intervening  barriers  or  valleys  and  to  be  with  us  to-day. 
So  it  is  conspicuously  with  Milton;  and  the  work  of  readjust- 
ment of  which  we  are  talking  to-day  was  for  Englishmen  be- 
gun by  Milton  in  that  great  program  of  his  of  which  I  speak. 
As  I  read  anew  that  tractate  upon  education,  I  think  of  almost 
no  lines  that  I  can  urge  with  regard  to  the  desirable  tendencies 
or  aims  of  modern  education  which  he  did  not  strike  out  with 
power  and  with  wonderful  suggestiveness. 

He  struck  at  pedantry,  which  Harvard  University  in  these 
last  thirty  years  has  struck  at.  Half  his  essay  is  devoted  to 
that  thing,  with  reference  chiefly  to  methods  of  teaching  lan- 
guage and  to  the  true  relation  of  language  and  of  literature. 
He  made  such  a  plea  for  observation  and  for  closer  relation- 
ship with  nature,  that  the  chief  criticism  which  Dr.  Johnson 
brought  against  Milton,  great  classic  scholar  that  he  was,  was 
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that  of  laying  the  stress  upon  studies  of  nature  and  love  of 
nature,  in  his  theory  of  education,  which  belongs  to  the  ethical 
side  of  life.  It  was  a  most  unjust  criticism;  but  it  emphasizes 
that  factor  in  education  which  Milton  did  make  prominent  and 
which  we  try  to  make  prominent  again  to-day.  This  factor 
must  have  its  rights  in  our  readjustments. 

Then  Milton  made  that  great  plea  of  his  for  beauty;  and  that 
is  a  thing  which  in  this  democracy  we  so  greatly  need  to  em- 
phasize and  keep  at  the  front.  It  seems  almost  as  if  we  were 
in  some  recent  educational  convention,  with  its  disquisitions 
upon  art  studies,  school  decoration,  and  the  rest,  when  we  read 
Milton's  program  with  its  eloquent  plea  for  spacious  grounds 
and  beautiful  surroundings  for  the  school,  which  are  to  help 
the  young  to  a  noble  mind.  His  emphasis  upon  rural  life  is 
something  which  we  need  more  than  it  was  needed  in  his  time; 
in  this  day  of  great  cities  and  city  congestion,  whose  evils  are 
every  day  brought  home  to  us  so  forcibly,  we  need  in  our  edu- 
cation, our  education  in  cities,  to  arrange  efficiently  for  the 
country  touch,  the  country  side  of  things.  Milton's  emphasis 
upon  the  Bible  is  an  emphasis  which,  simply  as  literary  stu- 
dents, as  educational  men  and  women,  we  need  to  make  just 
as  strong  to-day  as  he  made  it;  and  there  are  splendid  signs 
that  this  is  to  be  done. 

Then  as  to  politics :  this  was  a  cardinal  point  with  Milton 
as  an  educator.  Every  man,  every  boy,  should  be  a  student  of 
politics,  that  he  may  be  a  true  pillar  of  the  state,  said  Milton. 
He  should  have  in  the  schools,  he  said,  such  a  training  in  poli- 
tics, be  given  such  political  principles  and  ideals,  that  in  such 
great  exigencies  as  that  thru  which  England  was  passing  in 
Milton's  own  time  he  may  not  be  an  unreliable,  shaken  reed, 
a  man  without  political  conscience,  but  a  man  whose  insight 
and  whose  will  may  be  relied  upon.  When  we  talk  of  the 
proper  education  for  this  democracy,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  place  where  we  should  especially  lay  the  stress.  What- 
ever else  we  make  in  our  schools,  we  must  above  all  make  good 
citizens. 

Milton  pleaded  for  the  "  strenuous  life  " ;  and  that  on  all 
sides,  the  athletic  side  as  well  as  others.     You  will    some  of 
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you  remember  his  idea  of  a  sudden  alarm  two  hours  after  din- 
ner which  should  summon  all  the  boys  into  the  battalion — 
somewhat  as  I  have  heard  the  boys  in  your  Cambridge  Manual 
Training  School  are  summoned  to  man  the  machine  and  the 
ladders  for  putting  out  fires. 

For  all  these  things  Milton  pleaded;  but  he  laid  the  stress 
at  last  upon  the  teacher,  just  as  our  German  friend  laid  it.  "  I 
have  made  a  demand,"  he  says,  "  almost  like  that  laid  upon 
Ulysses," — that  is,  a  demand  upon  the  teacher — for  all  comes 
to  the  teacher;  but  for  the  true  teacher  all,  he  believed,  is  easy. 

Milton  in  two  places,  once  in  the  tractate  on  education  and 
once  in  an  account  of  his  own  studies,  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  illustrations  of  nobleness  which  I  know,  gave  certain 
definitions  of  education.  "  A  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  private  and  the  public 
offices  of  life."  Justly,  skillfully,  magnanimously!  Again  in 
his  account  of  his  own  studies  he  says  that  in  the  first  place 
and  above  all  else  he  is  thankful  for  inspiration,  for  that  devo- 
tion which  is  the  prime  element  in  education  and  in  life.  The 
other  elements  in  education,  he  says,  are  "  wide  and  select  read- 
ing, steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  gener- 
ous arts  and  affairs."  Wide  and  select  reading !  The  culture 
of  Milton  is  what  perhaps  chiefly  impresses  us  as  we  compare 
him  with  many  of  the  Puritans  of  that  time — which,  after  all, 
was  a  cultivated  time.  He  stood  for  culture,  he  stood  for  cour- 
age, and  he  stood  for  service;  and  the  education  which  he 
recommended  tended  to  all  those  things. 

Wide  and  select  reading!  Emerson  once  said,  in  a  much 
better  way  than  I  here  say  it,  that  the  principal  thing,  the  best 
thing,  which  the  university  does  for  a  man  is  to  put  him  in  in- 
telligent possession  of  the  keys  of  the  library;  and  I  think  that 
that  is  the  truth  of  it.  Education  qualifies  a  man  to  open 
books.  Let  our  education  point  to  the  library;  let  it  fill  our 
young  men  and  women  with  zeal  to  read,  and  to  read  the  best 
books ;  make  them  feel  that  they  are  graduated  from  school  and 
college  to  go  on  into  the  book.  That  is  the  true  education 
which  brings  a  man  into  fruitful  relation  with  true  books  and 
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with  true  men.  The  forming  of  a  real  friendship  with  a  great 
book  marks  an  epoch  in  a  boy's  culture.  I  remember  the  splen- 
did impetus  which  two  young  men  got  when  Thucydides  was 
first  opened  to  them,  when  they  read  the  speeches  of  Pericles, 
and  came  to  see  that  those  great  Greek  men  were  men  like  our- 
selves, with  problems  like  our  own  facing  them.  If  a  boy  can 
be  brought  to  love  a  great  book,  if  a  boy  can  be  brought  to  love 
a  great  man — Milton,  Dante,  Lessing,  Mazzini — these  are  the 
things  that  inspire  a  boy  and  put  him  on  the  true  track  of  true 
education. 

Milton,  I  say,  stood  for  culture.  He  stood  for  courage. 
"  Education,"  he  says,  "  should  make  a  man  hate  the  cowardice 
of  doing  wrong."  He  stood  for  service.  How  it  comes  out 
in  the  prefaces  of  some  of  those  great  pamphlets  of  his.  We 
see  what  a  task  it  was  to  Milton  to  turn  from  that  life  and  those 
studies  which  were  so  dear  to  him,  to  take  part  in  affairs;  but 
he  felt  the  same  stress  of  duty  which  Parker  felt,  which  Fichte 
felt,  which  Whittier,  turning  from  poetry,  felt.  His  educa- 
tion, his  whole  life,  were  of  a  character  that  tended  to  place  duty 
in  the  first  place  with  him  and  to  give  him  that  public  spirit 
which  makes  a  man  a  true  servant  of  the  state.  He  dared  to 
make  mistakes.  He  felt  deeply  and  dared  to  make  mistakes. 
He  was  a  protester,  he  was  a  man  the  measure  of  whose  love 
for  any  institution  was  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  that 
greatest  teacher  of  our  century,  the  measure  of  his  longing  to 
make  it  better.  That  enthusiasm,  that  protesting  spirit,  that 
discontent  with  anything  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  contented 
with,  that  love  of  duty  and  of  service,  are  what  we  want  to  have 
in  our  education  to-day  and  always.  Whatever  else  you  put 
into  the  young  American,  put  these  things  in. 

I  have  said  that  we  need  a  great  new  emphasis  upon  democ- 
racy. I  have  just  been  reading  for  the  first  time  those  old 
letters  of  Rudyard  Kipling  upon  American  life.  There  is 
much  sagacity  and  common  sense  in  them.  He  shows  us  that 
here  in  America  a  great  many  things  which  we  have  credited 
to  our  democratic  polity  have  really  been  due  to  our  easy  oppor- 
tunity and  the  lack  of  congestion  and  stress.  The  time  for 
the  test  of  our  democratic  institutions  is  coming,  is  now  at 
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hand.  We  are  now  to  search  more  deeply  the  principles  upon 
which  we  have  pretended  to  live.  We  are  called  to  an  intelli- 
gent democracy.  We  must  train  up  boys  who  are  fitted  to  be 
kings  if  this  country  is  to  be  ruled  aright  by  men  who  are  all 
kings. 

As  we  stand  here  in  America  engaged  in  readjusting  our 
education  and  readjusting  our  whole  political  life  to  great  new 
conditions,  the  extent  and  character  of  which  we  hardly  yet 
understand,  a  didactic  parable  is  afforded  us  by  a  little  experi- 
ence— no,  not  a  little  experience — of  Milton  himself  when  he 
went  over  for  his  first  travels  on  the  continent.  You  will  re- 
member that  he  carried  in  his  pocket  letters  of  introduction 
and  a  program  or  letter  of  advice  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and 
that  the  man  whom  he  went  to  see  in  Paris  was  Hugo  Grotius. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  best  hymn  in 
the  hymn-book :    ' 

"  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
Who  serveth  not  another's  will  ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  brightest  skill  ; 

"  Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are  ; 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death  ; 
Not  tied  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  prince's  ear  or  vulgar  breath  ; 

"  Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  goods  to  lend, 
And  walks  with  man  from  day  to  day 
As  with  a  brother  and  a  friend. 

"  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall  ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 
And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 

That  hymn  might  well  have  been  written — I  don't  suppose  it 
was — with  Milton  in  thought;  he  fills  its  measure;  and  it 
represents  the  spirit  of  democracy,  of  independence,  of  sturdy 
manhood,  which  it  was  and  is  the  province  of  America  to  carry 
into  the  world.  The  man  wjiom  that  hymn  so  well  describes 
went  from  England  to  Hugo  Grotius.  Grotius  was  the  man 
he    wanted    to    meet — the    great    representative    of    inter- 
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nationalism,  the  man  who  had  first  and  chiefly  in  Europe 
cherished  the  thought  that  men  in  this  world  are  citizens  of  the 
world  before  they  are  citizens  of  Holland  or  citizens  of  Eng- 
land or  citizens  of  anything  else. 

We  have  come  in  America  to-day  to  that  great  outlook. 
We  are  looking  out  into  all  the  world.  We  need  to  be  edu- 
cated to  understand  what  the  world  means  as  we  have  never 
known  before,  what  our  relations  to  it  are  and  ought  to  be;  and, 
in  entering  into  that  great  world  under  new  conditions,  we 
want  to  enter  it  with  that  democratic  and  fraternal  spirit  which 
will  make  our  advent  into  larger  spheres  worth  while.  Make 
your  boys  good  citizens,  and  make  them  international  men, 
citizens  of  the  world.  Make  the  Milton  in  them  meet  the 
Grotius  in  them,  and  keep  these  two  always  together.  That  is 
the  best  advice  which  I  can  give  you  about  present  readjust- 
ment in  America. 

Maurice,  the  great  English  preacher,  in  his  lectures  on  repre- 
sentative government,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  New 
England .  was  the  translation  into  plain  prose  of  the  great 
dreams  which  haunted  Milton  his  whole  life  long.  I  wish 
that  that  may  forever  be  true  of  New  England  and  of  America ; 
and  I  wish  that  in  American  education,  especially  in  this  new, 
critical  time,  there  may  be  present  everywhere  that  natural- 
ness, that  practicalness,  and  that  nobility  which  his  writings 
and  his  life  so  conspicuously  illustrate  and  enforce. 

Edwin  D.  Mead 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  address  on  this  topic  by  President  James  MacAlister  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  not  received  in  time  for  publication. — The 
Editor. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES' 

Spontaneity  is  the  keynote  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Its  varied  form,  its  uneven  progress,  its  lack  of  symmetry,  its 
practical  effectiveness,  are  all  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  sprung, 
unbidden  and  unforced,  from  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
people.  Local  preference  and  individual  initiative  have  been 
ruling  forces.  What  men  have  wished  for  that  they  have 
done.  They  have  not  waited  for  State  assistance  or  for  State 
control.  As  a  result,  there  is,  in  the  European  sense,  no 
American  system  of  education.  There  is  no  national  educa- 
tional administrative  machinery  and  no  national  legislative 

'  An  Introduction  to  Education  in  the  United  States,  a  series  of  monographs  con- 
tributed by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  United  States  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  (Albany,  N.  Y.  :  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  State  Printers,  1900. 
2  vols.,  464,  514  p.     $3.50).     Contents: 

"Introduction,"  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tion in  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.;  "  Educational  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration," Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, 111.;  "Kindergarten  Education,"  Susan  E.  Blow,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.; 
"  Elementary  Education,"  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  "Secondary  Education,"  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. ; 
"  The  American  College,"  Andrew  Fleming  West,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  "  The  American  University,"  Edward 
Delavan  Perry,  Jay  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. ;  "  Educa- 
tion of  Women,"  M.  Carey  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.;  "Training  of  Teachers,"  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  "School  Archi- 
tecture and  Hygiene,"  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  Principal  of  the  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  "Professional  Education,"  James  Russell  Par- 
sons, Director  of  the  College  and  High  School  Departments,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  "  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Engineering  Edu- 
cation," T.  C.  Mendenhall,  President  of  the  Technological  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  "  Agricultural  Education,"  Charles  W.  Dabney,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  "  Commercial  Education,"  Edmund  J.  James, 
Professor  of  Public  Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.; 
"  Art  and  Industrial  Education,"  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C;  "  Education  of  Defectives,"  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.; 
"Summer  Schools  and  University  Extension,"  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Professor  of 
American  and  Institutional  History  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  "  Scientific  Societies  and  Associations,"  James  McKeen  Cattell,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  ;  "  Education  of  the  Negro,"  Booker 
T.  Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  "  Education 
of  the  Indian,"  William  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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authority  over  education  in  the  several  States.  The  bureau  of 
education  at  Washington  was  not  estabHshed  until  1867,  and 
save  in  one  or  two  minor  respects,  its  functions  are  wholly  ad- 
visory. It  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
educational  officials  of  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities 
and  upon  that  of  the  administrative  officers  of  privately  con- 
ducted institutions,  for  the  admirable  and  authoritative  statis- 
tics whfch  it  collects  and  publishes  year  by  year.  That  these 
statistics  are  so  complete  and  so  accurate  is  evidence  that  the 
moral  influence  and  authority  of  the  bureau  of  education  are 
very  great,  and  that  it  commands  a  co-operation  as  cordial  as  it 
is  universal. 

..  ^.      ,  _  But  the  national  government  has,  from  the 

National  Govern-  ** 

ment  and  Educa-  very  beginning,  made  enormous  grants  of 
land  and  money  in  aid  of  education  in  the 
several  States.  The  portion  of  the  public  domain  hitherto 
set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  public  educa- 
tion amounts  to  86,138,473  acres,  or  134,591  English  square 
miles.  This  is  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
added  together.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  great 
as  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  about  seven-tenths  as  great  as 
France,  and  considerably  greater  than  the  corfibined  areas  of 
Great  Britain,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Holland.  The  aggregate  value  of  lands  and  money  given 
for  education  by  the  national  government,  as  Commissioner 
Harris  shows  in  detail,^  is  nearly  $300,000,000. 

The  uniform  tendency  of  recent  development, 
FuncUon"  *  ^^^^^  as  marked  by  judicial  decisions  and  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  is  to  treat  all  publicly  con- 
trolled education  as  part  of  a  slowly  forming  system  which 
has  its  basis  in  the  authority  of  the  State  government,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of 'the  nation  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  that  of  the  locality  on  the  other.  This  system  may 
be  highly  centralized,  as  in  New  York,  or  the  contrary,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  but  the  theory  underlying  it  is  the  same.  The 
two  fundamental  principles  which  are  emerging  as  the  result 
of  a  century's  growth  are,  first,  that  education  is  a  matter  of 

2  I  :   96. 
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State  concern,  and  not  merely  one  of  local  preference;  and, 
second,  that  State  inspection  and  supervision  shall  be  applied 
so  as  to  stimulate  and  encourage  local  interest  in  education 
and  to  avoid  the  deadening  routine  of  a  mechanical  uniformity. 
The  State  acts  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  elementary 
education  for  all  children,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.  But  the  State  claims  no 
monopoly  in  education.  It  protects  private  initiative,  whether 
stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  philanthropy,  or  desire  for  gain, 
in  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  customary,  in  the  United 
States,  for  State  officials  to  inspect  or  to  interfere  with  the  edu- 
cational work  of  privately  established  institutions.  When 
these  are  chartered  bodies,  they  are  subject  simply  to  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  law  governing  corporations  of  their  class. 
When  they  are  not  chartered  bodies,  the  State  treats  them  as  it 
does  any  private  business  undertaking :  it  lets  them  alone. 
Standards  of  efficiency  and  of  professional  attainment  are 
regulated  in  these  institutions  by  those  in  neighboring  public 
institutions,  by  local  public  opinion,  and  by  competition.  Some- 
times these  forces  operate  to  raise  standards,  sometimes  to 
lower  them.  New  York  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  State 
in  attempting  to  define  and  to  classify  all  educational  institu- 
tions, private  as  well  as  public.  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  similar  policy;  and  it  is  being  urged  in  other 
States  as  well.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  more  or  less 
carefully  regulated  by  law,  both  as  to  length  of  school  term, 
as  to  subjects  taught,  and  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  teachers.  The  public  secondary  schools,  familiarly  known 
as  high  schools,  and  the  State  universities  are  usually  without 
any  such  regulation. 

The  term  "  common  schools  "  is  often  used 
lie  Education    "  '  in  the  United  States  of  the  public  elementary 

schools  alone;  but  the  more  correct  use  is 
to  include  under  it  all  public  elementary  schools, — the  first 
eight  years  of  the  course  of  study, — and  all  public  second- 
ary schools,  maintaining  a  four-years'  course,  as  a  rule, 
in  advance  of  the  elementary  school.  In  1897-98  the  total 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States  was  72,737,100. 
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Of  this  number  21,458,294 — a  number  nearly  equal  to  the 
population  of  Austria — were  of  school  age,  as  it  is  called;  that 
is,  they  were  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  This  is  not  the  age 
covered  by  the  compulsory  education  laws,  but  the  school  age 
as  the  term  is  used  by  the  United  States  census.  By  school 
age  is  meant  the  period  during  which  a  pupil  may  attend  a  pub- 
lic school  and  during  which  a  share  of  the  public  money  may 
be  used  for  his  education.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  persons 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  both  an  elementary  and  a 
secondary  course  of  study  may  still  be  returned  as  of  "  school 
age "  and  as  "  not  attending  any  school."  This  fact  has 
always  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  interpretation  of  Ameri- 
can educational  statistics. 

In  1897-98  the  number  of  pupils  entered  upon  the  registers 
of  the  common  schools — that  is,  the  public  elementary  and  the 
public  secondary  schools — was  15,038,636,  or  20.68  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  and  70.08  per  cent,  of  the  persons  of 
"school  age."  The  total  population  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
is  only  about  half  so  many  as  this.  For  these  pupils  409,193 
teachers  were  employed,  of  which  number  131,750,  or  32.2 
per  cent.,  were  men.  The  women  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  numbered  277,443.  The  teachers,  if  brought  together, 
would  outnumber  the  population  of  Munich.  The  women 
alone  far  more  than  equal  the  population  of  Bordeaux.  No 
fewer  than  242,390  buildings  were  in  use  for  common  school 
purposes.  Their  aggregate  value  was  nearly  $500,000,000 
($492,703,781). 

The  average  length  of  the  annual  school  session  was  143.  i 
days,  an  increase  since  1870  of  11  days.  In  some  States  the 
length  of  the  annual  school  session  is  very  much  above  this 
average.  It  rises,  for  example,  to  191  days  in  Rhode  Island. 
186  in  Massachusetts,  185  in  New  Jersey,  176  in  New  York, 
172  in  California,  162  in  Iowa,  and  160  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. The  shortest  average  annual  session  is  in  North 
Carolina  (68.8  days)  and  in  Arkansas  (69  days).  Taking 
the  entire  educational  resources  of  the  United  States  into  con- 
sideration, each  individual  of  the  population  would  receive 
school  instruction  for  5  years  of  200  days  each.     Since  1870 
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this  has  increased  from  3.36  years,  and  since  1880  from  3.96 
years,  of  200  days  each. 

The  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  was  $45.16  in  1897-98;  that  of  the  women  teachers 
was  $38.74.  In  the  last  forty  years  the  average  salary  of  com- 
mon school  teachers  has  increased  86.3  per  cent,  in  cities  and 
74.9  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  total  receipts  for 
common  school  purposes  in  1897-98  were  almost  $2CX),ooo,ooo 
($199,317,597),  of  which  vast  sum  4.6  per  cent,  was  income 
from  permanent  funds,  17.9  per  cent,  was  raised  by  State 
school  tax,  67.3  per  cent,  by  local  (county,  municipal,  or  school 
district)  tax,  and  10.2  came  from  other  sources.  The  com- 
mon school  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  was  $2.67; 
for  each  pupil,  it  averaged  $18.86.  Teachers'  salaries  absorb 
63.8  per  cent.  ($123,809,412)  of  the •  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools. 

The  commissioner  of  education  believes  the  normal  standard 
of  enrollment  in  private  educational  institutions  to  be  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
only  a  little  more  than  9  per  cent.,  having  been  reduced  appar- 
ently by  the  long  period  of  commercial  and  financial  depres- 
sion which  has  but  lately  ended. 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  be 
Illiteracy  compared  fairly  with  that  in  European  coun- 

tries because  of  the  fact  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  illiterates  are  found  among  the  negroes 
and  among  the  immigrants  who  continue  to  pour  into  the 
country  in  large  numbers.  The  eleventh  census  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  1890,  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  to  the  whole  population  was  13.3,  a  decrease  of  3.7 
per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1880.  But  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  among  the  native  white  population  (being  73.2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole)  was  only  6.2  of  those  ten  years  of  age  or 
older.  Among  the  foreign-born  white  population  (14.6  per 
cent,  of  the  whole)  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  13. i,  and 
among  the  colored  population  ( 12.2  of  the  whole)  it  was  56.8. 
That  is,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  illiterates  in 
the  United  States  were  colored.     Only  in  Florida,  Mississippi, 
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West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  New  Mexico,  was  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
native  white  population  greater  than  lo.  This  percentage  fell 
below  2  in  New  Hampshire  (1.5),  Massachusetts  (0.8),  Con- 
necticut (i).  New  York  (1.8),  District  of  Columbia  (1.7), 
Minnesota  (1.4),  Iowa  (1.8),  North  Dakota  (1.8),  South 
Dakota  (1.2),  Nebraska  (1.3),  Montana  (1.6),  Wyoming 
(1.3),  Nevada  (0.8),  Idaho  (1.9),  Washington  (1.3),  Oregon 
(1.8),  and  California  (1.7).     In  Kansas  it  was  exactly  2. 

It  is  not  infrequently  charged  by  those  who 
Crimf '°"  ^"'^  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
or  who  are  disposed  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  argument  for  State  education,  that  one  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  criminals,  particularly  those  whose 
crime  is  against  property.  The  facts  in  refutation  of  this 
charge  are  so  simple  and  so  indisputable  that  they  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  communities 
which  maintain  schools  have  higher  standards  as  to  what  is 
lawful  than  communities  which  are  without  the  civilization 
which  the  presence  of  a  school  system  indicates,  and  that, 
therefore,  more  acts  are  held  to  be  criminal  and  more  crimes 
are  detected  and  punished  in  a  community  of  the  former  sort 
than  in  one  of  the  latter.  A  greater  number  of  arrests  may 
signify  better  police  administration  rather  than  an  increase  in 
crime. 

Again,  where  records  have  been  carefully  kept,  it  appears 
that  the  illiterate  portion  of  the  population  furnishes  from  six 
to  eight  times  its  proper  proportion  of  criminals.  This  was 
established  for  a  large  area  by  an  extensive  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  bureau  of  education  in  1870. 

The  history  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  alone  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  contention  that 
education  begets  crime.  In  1850  the  jails  and  prisons  of  that 
State  held  8761  persons,  while  in  1855  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  three  times  as  many   (26,651).     On  the  surface, 
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therefore,  crime  had  greatly  increased.  But  analysis  of  the 
crimes  shows  that  serious  offenses  had  fallen  off  40  per  cent, 
during  this  period,  while  the  vigilance  with  which  minor  mis- 
demeanors were  followed  up  had  produced  the  great  apparent 
increase  in  crime.  While  drunkenness  had  greatly  fallen  of¥ 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  yet  commitments  for  drunken- 
ness alone  multiplied  from  3341  in  1850  to  18,701  in  1885. 
The  commitments  for  crimes  other  than  drunkenness  were  i 
to  every  183  of  the  population  in  1850  and  i  to  every  244  of 
the  population  in  1885.  In  other  words,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  persons  and  property  had  become  safer,  while  drunken- 
ness had  become  more  dangerous — to  the  drunkard. 

The  American  people  are  convinced  that  their  public  school 
system  has  justified  the  argument  of  Daniel  Webster,  made  in 
182 1 :  "  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,"  he  said,  "  we 
hold  every  man  .subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  prop- 
erty, and  we  look  not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself  have 
or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which 
he  pays ;  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the 
penal  code  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle 
of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a  sense  of  character  by  enlarging 
the  capacities  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. .  .  Knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  upon 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it  we  endeavor  to  give  a 
safe  and  proper  direction  to  the  public  will.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen;  but  we 
confidently  trust  .  .  .  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowl- 
edge, and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric 
may  be  secure  as  well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow  as 
against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness." 

Where  the  public  school  term  in  the  United 
Industry*"  States    is    longest,    there    the    average    pro- 

ductive capacity  of  the  citizen  is  greatest. 
This  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence.  When  the  man  of  science 
finds  such  a  coincidence  as  this  in  his  test  tube  or  balance,  he 
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proclaims  it  a  scientific  discovery  proved  by  inductive  evidence. 
The  average  school  period  per  inhabitant,  taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  was,  in  1897,  4.3  years.  The  average  school 
period  for  Massachusetts  is  7  years.  The  proportion,  there- 
fore, between  the  school  period  in  that  State  and  the  school 
period  in  the  whole  United  States  is  as  70  to  43.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  between  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  individual  in  Massachusetts  and  that  of  each 
individual  in  the  whole  United  States  is  as  66  to  37.  Educa- 
tion, 70  to  43;  productivity,  66  to  37.  On  the  basis  of' 306 
working  days  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  popula- 
tion something  over  2,000,000,  this  means  that  every  citizen  of 
Massachusetts — man,  woman,  infant  in  arms — is  to  be  credited 
with  a  productive  capacity  every  year  of  $88.75  more  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Or  to  put  it  in  the 
most  striking  fashion,  it  means  that  the  excess  of  productive 
capacity  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  one  year  is  $200,- 
000,000,  or  about  20  times  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public 
schools.  If  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  could 
bring  it  about  thru  education  that  every  individual's  productive 
capacity  was  increased  10  cents  a  day — that  is,  just  one-third 
the  Massachusetts  excess — for  306  working  days,  estimating 
the  population  roughly  at  1,750,000,  the  State  would  be  better 
off  in  the  next  calendar  year  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,000.  If 
the  increase  could  equal  the  Massachusetts  excess  of  29  cents, 
North  Carolina  would  be  better  off  to  the  extent  of  $160,000,- 
000.  North  Carolina  now  spends  less  than  $1,000,000  a  year 
for  public  education. 

The  number  of  public  secondary  schools,  high 
Education  °"*^^'^     schools,  in  the  United  States  in  1897-98  was 

5315,  employing  17,941  teachers  and  enroll- 
ing 449,600  pupils.  Nearly  3000  of  these  schools  (2832) 
were  in  the  North  Central  States.  The  rapid  increase  of 
these  schools^  the  flexibility  of  their  program  of  studies, 
and  the  growing  value  of  the  training  which  they  offer  are 
among  the  most  significant  educational  facts  of  the  last  two 
decades.  The  present  rate  of  increase  of  secondary  school 
pupils  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
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population.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  nearly  50  per  cent. 
(49.44)  of  the  whole  number  of  secondary  school  pupils  are 
studying  Latin.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
pupils  who  study  Latin  is  fully  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  secondary  school  students. 

Between  1890  and  1896,  while  the  number  of  students  in 
private  secondary  schools  increased  12  per  cent.,  the  number 
of  students  in  public  secondary  schools  increased  87  per  cent. 
Further,  since  1893-94  the  number  of  pupils  in  private  second- 
ary schools  has  steadily  declined. 

The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States 
the^'colkg^e^""  °^   —472,  excluding  those  for  women  only— is 

very  large.  Many  of  these  institutions,  small 
and  weak,  ill-equipped  and  ill-endowed,  are  frequently  criti- 
cised severely  for  endeavoring  to  continue  the  struggle  for 
existence.  This  criticism  is,  in  part,  justifiable,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  almost  every  college  exerts  a  help- 
ful influence  upon  the  life  of  its  locality.  The  fact  is 
frequently  overlooked  that  all  American  colleges  depend  for 
their  students  in  large  measure  upon  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. Few  draw  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  these  few  draw 
only  a  small  proportion  of  their  students  from  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  State  or  the  limits  of  their  own  section  of 
the  country.  For  example,  of  the  28,000  (27,956)  students 
attending  colleges  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  26,393,  or 
94.41  per  cent.,  are  residents  of  the  States  included  in  that  divi- 
sion. Of  the  8529  students  in  colleges  of  Massachusetts, 
55.62  per  cent,  are  residents  of  that  State,  and  83.37  P^^  cent, 
are  residents  of  the  North  Atlantic  division,  of  which  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  part.  In  Oregon  the  percentages  rise  to  96.09 
and  99.87,  respectively. 

The  development  of  universities  in  the  United 
American  Univer-    g^^^^g    j^^^    ^^y^^^    pl^^,^    ^xxxvcig    the    present 

generation.  The  name  "  university  "  is,  in 
America,  no  proper  index  to  the  character  and  work  of 
the  institution  which  bears  it.  Professor  Perry  has  set 
out  illustrations  of  this  fact  with  great  clearness.^  Never- 
theless, the  distinctions  between  secondary  school,  college,  and 

'i:  254. 
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university  are  more  widely  recognized  each  year,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  various  institu- 
tions will  adopt  the  names  which  properly  belong  to  each. 

The  definition  of  a  university  which  I  have  suggested  else- 
where *  is  this :  "  An  institution  where  students,  adequately 
trained  by  previous  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  are 
led  into  special  fields  of  learning  and  research  by  teachers  of 
high  excellence  and  originality;  and  where,  by  the  agency  of 
museums,  laboratories,  and  publications,  knowledge  is  con- 
served, advanced,  and  disseminated."  In  this  sense  there  are 
at  least  half  a  dozen  American  universities  now  in  existence, 
and  as  many  more  in  the  process  of  making.  These  univer- 
sities are  markedly  different  from  those  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  but  they  respond  in  a  most  complete  way  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  American  people,  and  they  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  its  applications  to  problems 
of  government,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce.  The  adminis- 
trators of  American  universities  have  studied  carefully  the  ex- 
perience of  European  nations,  and  they  have  applied  the  result 
of  that  experience,  wherever  possible,  in  the  solution  of  their 
own  problems. 

The  variety  and  value  of  American  contribu- 
^itfon**"^*  °^  ^*^""  tions  to  the  literature  of  education  are  worthy 

of  notice.  Nearly  300  periodical  publica- 
tions of  one  type  or  another  are  devoted  mainly  to  educa- 
tion. A  few  of  these  rank  with  the  leading  educational 
journals  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  publications  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  voluntary  organization  of 
teachers  of  every  grade,  are  the  most  characteristic  Ameri- 
can contributions.  They  include  not  only  the  invaluable 
series  of  annual  Proceedings,  containing  papers  and  discus- 
sions by  the  leaders  of  American  education  for  a  generation, 
but  reports  upon  particular  subjects  the  investigation  of  which 
has  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by  special  committees. 
Among  the  subjects  so  reported  upon  are  these:  Secondary 
school  studies.  Organization  of  elementary  education.  Rural 

*  The  meaning  of  education  (New  York,  1898),  p.  130 
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schools,    College   entrance   requirements,    Relation   of   public 
libraries  to  public  schools,  and  Normal  schools. 

The  most  valuable  official  publications  are  these :  the  annual 
reports,  issued  since  1868,  by  the  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  those  since  1889  being  particularly  noteworthy; 
the  reports  issued  by  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  1838-49;  the  twelve 
volumes  of  reports  issued  by  William  T.  Harris,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867-79;  and 
the  annual  reports  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  as  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  1871-99.  The  annual  reports  of  State  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools  are  a  storehouse  of  information 
and  often  contain  elaborate  discussions  of  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

One  fact  in  American  education  is  certainly 
Education    *^°         unique.     That  is  the  vast  sum  given  in  aid  or 

endowment  of  education  by  individuals.  It 
recalls  the  best  traditions  of  the  princes  and  churchmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  is  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  For  some 
time  past  the  income  of  Harvard  University  from  this  source 
has  been  nearly  or  quite  a  million  dollars  annually.  In  1898- 
99  the  total  amount  of  gifts  to  Harvard  University  for  pur- 
poses of  general  or  special  endowment  was  $1,383,460.77, 
and  for  immediate  use  $161,368.90.  Columbia  University 
has  received  in  the  last  decade  $6,736,482  in  money  and  in 
land.  An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  amount  given  by  indi- 
viduals during  the  year  1899  for  universities,  colleges,  schools, 
and  libraries  is  over  $70,000,000.  The  tendency  which  these 
colossal  figures  indicate  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  most 
hopeful  in  American  life.  The  makers  and  holders  of  great 
fortunes  are  pouring  out  from  their  excess  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life  and  greater  productive  capacity  of  the 
people.  The  religious  bodies,  in  particular  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  doing  the  same  thing  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  The  conviction  that  education  is  fundamental  to  demo- 
cratic civilization  is  perhaps  the  most  widespread  among  the 
American  people.  Public  funds  and  private  wealth  are  alike 
given  unstintingly  in  support  of  it. 
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Education,  conceived  as  a  social  institution, 
fi*'^*^y°^^^"^*"      is  now  being  studied  in  the  United  States 

more  widely  and  more  energetically  than  ever 
before.  The  chairs  of  education  in  the  great  universities 
are  the  natural  leaders  in  this  movement.  It  is  carried  on 
also  in  normal  schools,  in  teachers'  training  classes,  and 
in  countless  voluntary  associations  and  clubs  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Problems  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion, of  educational  theory,  of  practical  procedure  in  teaching, 
of  child  nature,  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  are  engaging  atten- 
tion every^vhere.  Herein  lies  the  promise  of  great  advances 
in  the  future.  Enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  scientific  method 
are  all  applied  to  the  study  of  education  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  certain  that  the  results  will  be  fruitful.  The  future  of  de- 
mocracy is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  education. 

The  present  work  passes  in  review  these  and  many  other 
tendencies  in  American  education.  It  describes  the  organiza- 
tion and  influence  of  each  type  of  formal  school;  it  takes  note 
of  the  more  informal  and  popular  organizations  for  popular 
education  and  instruction;  it  discusses  the  educational  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  existence  of  special  classes  and  of  special 
needs,  and  sets  forth  how  the  United  States  has  set  about  solv- 
ing these  problems.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  cross-section 
view  of  education  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 

Nicholas   Murray   Butler 

Columbia  University 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

THE    NATURAL   LIMITATIONS   OF   THE   ELECTIVE   SYSTEM 

One  of  the  objections  most  frequently  urged  against  the 
elective  system  in  the  secondary  school  is  that  it  will  result  in 
chaos  and  confusion;  that  order,  sequence,  and  continuity  will 
be  disregarded;  that 

"  Most  pupils,  like  good-natured-cows, 
Keeping  browsing  and  forever  browse  ; 
If  a  fair  flower  come  in  their  way 
They  take  it  too,  nor  ask,  "  What,  pray  ?  " 
Like  other  fodder  it  is  food. 
And  for  the  stomach  quite  as  good." 

This  view  was  most  vigorously  set  forth  by  Mr,  Tetlow,  in 
the  Educational  Review  for  May,  1898.  In  the  course  of 
that  article  he  characterized  the  elective  system  as  "  elective 
chaos  "  and  as  the  "  apotheosis  of  individual  caprice."  The 
very  best  that  he  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  is  "  philosophical 
anarchism,"  yet  with  the  careful  proviso  that  the  adjective 
"  philosophical  "  is  purely  a  sop  to  Cerberus  and  to  be  inter- 
preted only  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

That  this  view  is  held  by  many  prominent  educators  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  employed  against  the 
elective  system  cannot  be  denied.  It  has  held  in  check  many 
who  were  otherwise  most  favorably  inclined  to  an  acceptance 
of  at  least  the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  elective  principle  and 
has  prevented  them  from  giving  it  that  test  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  disposed  to  give.  Yet  this  view,  current 
as  it  is,  is  not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  well  taken,  and  is  due 
to  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the  real  conditions  under  which 
the  elective  system  must  operate.  It  fails  to  take  into  account 
either  the  safeguards  which  may  properly  be  thrown  around 
the  system,  or  the  natural  limitations  under  which  it  must 
inevitably  work.  By  safeguards  I  mean  not  alone  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers,  which  must  needs  be 
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exercised  much  more  largely  and  wisely  than  where  fixed  and 
rigid  courses  prevail,  but  as  well  the  imposition  of  at  least  a 
few  required  studies  which  all — or  almost  all — are  agreed  are 
vital  to  any  secondary  education  truly  so  designated.  For 
even  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  elective  system  would  make 
English  a  required  study  thruout  the  four  years,  and  a  great 
many  advocates  of  the  system  would  in  addition  insist  upon  a 
modicum  of  science,  history,  and  mathematics.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  modified  form  of  the  elective  system,  the  objections 
of  those  who  allege  the  chaotic  and  patch-work  tendencies  of 
the  results  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  nullified.  With  these 
studies  as  the  foundation  stones  of  the  educational  edifice,  the 
superstructure  could  not  go  very  seriously  amiss,  and  there 
would  be  little  need  of  refuting  the  arguments  of  those  who 
held  a  like  view  with  Mr.  Tetlow.  To  require,  in  addition  to 
continuous  work  in  English,  a  year  each  of  history,  physics, 
algebra,  and  geometry  is  to  consume  about  one-half  of  the 
total  time-requirement  for  graduation. 

Whether  the  pupil  fills  out  the  time  remaining  at  his  dis- 
posal with  one  or  more  languages,  or  with  additional  science  or 
history,  or  with  some  of  all  three:  in  any  event,  he  will  have 
received  the  fundamentals  of  a  sound  education,  and  so  far  from 
finding  himself,  at  graduation,  in  that  chaotic  condition  which 
some  of  his  elders  anticipate,  he  will  find  himself  reasonably 
well  equipped  along  the  line  of  his  interests  and  predilections. 

But  the  point  may  be  made  that  the  imposition  of  half  the 
studies  in  the  curriculum  is  not  a  true  setting  of  the  elective 
system,  nor  is  it  to  that  compromise  form  of  it  that  the  terms 
"  chaos,"  "  anarchy,"  "  crazy-quilt,"  and  what-not  are  di- 
rected. The  question  at  issue  is  whether  these  epithets  are 
not  applicable  to  a  full-fledged  elective  system,  or  a  system 
which  is  wholly  elective  save  in  the  requirement  of  English. 
Are  there  any  natural  saving  limitations  or  restrictions,  in- 
herent in  the  conditions  of  school  administration,  which  would 
prevent  the  evils  anticipated?  These  are  legitimate  questions 
and  deserve  an  answer — altho  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  even 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem agree  with  the  committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  insisting  on  a  certain  number  of  constants  such  as 
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those  outlined  above.  If  there  are  no  natural  limitations  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  these  evils,  then,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
virtue  in  the  system  to  outweigh  the  possible  harm,  the  point  of 
objection  has  much  force,  and  the  system  is  justly  open  to 
criticism.  But  if  the  natural  conditions  under  which  the 
system  must  generally,  if  not  universally,  operate  furnish  an 
adequate  safeguard  against  the  results  feared,  then  the  chief 
ground  of  objection  to  the  system  vanishes  in  tenues  auras. 

What  then  are  the  natural  limitations  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  defenders  of  the  system,  will  prevent  that  discon- 
nected, discontinuous,  haphazard  process  which  may  be  called 
education  only  by  courtesy  ? 

The  first  limitation  which  may  be  noticed  is  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  pupil's  capacity.  The  average  pupil  in  our 
high  schools  takes — as  I  believe  inquiry  has  shown — about 
eighteen  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week;  so  that  we  are  at 
once  and  directly  faced,  as  the  pupil  enters  the  high  school, 
with  that  pupil's  individual  physical  and  intellectual  limita- 
tions. He  cannot  take  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  periods 
of  prepared  work,  and  in  his  first  year  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  take  so  many.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  natural  limitation  we  meet  with — the  limitation  inher- 
ing in  the  narrow,  restricted,  physical,  and  intellectual  capaci- 
ties of  the  pupil. 

But  again,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  studies  in  the  curricu- 
lum are  barred  to  the  novitiate  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  ad- 
vance of  his  intellectual  attainments.  Granting  even  the 
largest  possible  freedom  of  choice,  the  effect  of  this  law  be- 
comes so  restrictive  as  to  involve  almost  a  denial  of  the  privi- 
lege of  election,  save  within  the  most  narrow  limits. 

By  his  own  mental  equipment  and  endowment,  and  by  the 
laws  of  sequence  and  dependence  existing  in  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  curriculum  is  constructed,  the  pupil's 
freedom  of  choice  is  circumscribed  within  a  very  narrow  circle. 

Let  us  note,  for  a  moment,  what  the  concrete  conditions  are 
which  face  a  pupil  as  he  first  enters  the  high  school,  and  let  us 
discover  by  an  actual  case  how  far  his  freedom  of  choice  may 
extend.  I  take  the  average  high  school  of  our  average  city. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  premise  that  he  may  not  take  more 
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than  eighteen  periods  of  recitation  work.  He  must  take  three 
periods  of  EngHsh.  He  has  fifteen  left.  What  may  he  take? 
He  cannot  take  Cicero,  Vergil,  or  Caesar.  The  law  of  sequence 
forbids.  He  cannot  take  physics  or  chemistry.  The  law  of 
his  own  mental  limitation  forbids.  He  cannot  take  the  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  or  higher  English,  French,  or  German. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  would  say  that  he  was  not  yet  at  a 
stage  to  take  advantageously  botany,  zoology,  or  astronomy. 
What  then  is  open  to  him?  He  is  really  reduced  to  a  small 
number.  He  may  begin  Latin,  French,  or  German.  The 
great  majority  take  one  of  the  three.  If  he  selects  one  of  these, 
he  has  but  ten  hours  at  his  disposal.  As  we  examine  our 
average  courses  of  study,  or  any  mere  inventory  of  the  studies 
offered  in  a  fairly  liberal  high  school,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  studies  open  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ninth  grade  is  limited  to  five  or  six  at  the  most.  Algebra, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  physical  geography,  ancient  history, 
English  grammar  (and  in  some  schools  civil  government), 
would  about  exhaust  the  list.  And  of  these,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  physiology  and  physical  geography  would  both  be 
open  to  the  pupil  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  school.  The 
presence  of  the  one  would  in  general  bar  the  other.  Now,  as 
to  what  two  of  the  five  or  six  the  pupil  shall  select  there  can  be 
little  choice.  The  very  fact  that  they  appear — some  or  other 
of  them — in  the  curriculum  of  almost  every  high  school,  is  ade- 
quate proof  that  in  the  judgment  of  educators  they  have  educa- 
tional value  for  students  of  that  grade.  Each  of  them,  if 
properly  taught  and  seriously  studied,  is  profitable  for  instruc- 
tion and  for  discipline  and  may  advantageously  be  taken  by  the 
pupil.  If  this  is  not  true — if  there  is  any  study  offered  which 
is  not  valuable  either  from  an  informational  or  a  disciplinary 
point  of  view — then  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  the  high-school 
curriculum,  and  should  be  banished  to  the  limbo  of  discarded 
absurdities.  It  is  an  illogical  position  to  offer  a  study  in  the 
high  school  and  then  deny  its  value  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment. Any  one  of  these  studies  then,  it  may  be  safe  to  say, 
will  furnish  information,  discipline,  and  power  to  the  one  who 
studies  it  diligently,  and  may  be  taken  with  freedom  and 
assurance.     The    restrictions    of    physical    and    intellectual 
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capacity,  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  of  sequence  of  studies, 
the  counsel  and  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  and  promote  the  free 
progress  of  the  youth,  without  further  limitations. 

But  the  laws  of  mental  development  and  of  sequence  are  not 
the  only  limitations — important  and  far-reaching  as  they  are. 
The  limitations  involved  in  the  teaching  force  and  in  the  work- 
ing time  of  the  school  are  most  appreciable  factors.  By  the 
time  teaching  provision  has  been  made  for  the  regularly  ac- 
cepted and  necessary  studies  of  the  course,  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  science,  mathematics,  history,  and  English, — 
very  little  margin  is  left  for  additional  work.  The  privilege 
of  election  can  rarely  be  exercised  outside  of  certain  closely 
defined  limits,  simply  because  there  is  not  teaching  force 
enough. to  branch  out  beyond  the  beaten  paths. 

Then  again  there  is  the  time  limitation — a  limitation  in- 
hering in  the  number  of  recitation  periods  a  day — usually  five 
or  six.  While  this  does  not  directly  affect  the  pupil, — for  he 
could  not  take  more  than  four  or  five  recitations  a  day  even  if 
school  were  in  session  eight  hours — yet,  in  that  it  compresses 
all  the  work  of  the  school  within  certain  narrow  time  limits, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  time  allotted  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  traditionally  recognized  studies  of  the  high 
school,  the  limitation,  even  tho  in  an  indirect  way,  becomes  a 
very  measurable  one. 

The  last  limitation — a  limitation,  however,  which  affects  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  attending  the.  high  school — is  that 
of  the  college  requirement,  imposed  upon  those  who  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  higher  education.  The  pupil  preparing  for 
college  must  determine  his  elections  by  the  requirements  of  the 
institution  he  is  preparing  to  enter.  He  has  only  very  re- 
stricted options.  He  may  substitute  one  language  for  another 
or  one  science  for  another,  but  in  a  large  measure  his  work  is 
laid  out  for  him,  and  he  may  exercise  his  power  of  choice  only 
within  certain  closely  defined  limits.  Until  the  colleges  and 
universities  adopt  the  system  of  units  and  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  college  preparatory  student  has  very  little  option. 
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But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  more  minute  amplifica- 
tion of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  danger  of  chaotic  and 
"  crazy-quilt  "  work  is  restrained  and  prevented.  Each  limita- 
tion has  its  narrowing  consequences  and  the  effect  of  them  all, 
as  they  unitedly  bear  upon  the  pupil's  opportunity  for  choice, 
must  almost  completely  inhibit  the  possibility  of  very  serious 
diffusion  and  discontinuity. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  what  may  be  called  the  moral  and 
atmospheric  limitations,  which  belong  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  pupil,  the  nature  of  his  home  influences  and  the 
scholastic  tone,  or  atmosphere,  of  the  school.  In  the  form  of 
pride,  ambition,  self-interest,  emulation,  scholarly  achievement 
and  reputation,  this  moral  limitation  will  be  found  to  have  a 
most  marked  influence  and  of  itself  will  be  sufficient  with  the 
majority  of  pupils  to  prevent  the  dangers  feared.  The  school 
and  the  home  together  can  almost  invariably  place  the  pupil  in 
the  line  of  his  best  capabilities,  and  when  he  is  once  there  he 
will  generally  of  his  own  volition  stay.  When  a  pupil  is 
taking  a  study  because  he  likes  it,  and  when  that  election  is 
determined,  as  I  believe  it  largely  may  be  determined,  by  con- 
siderations of  personal  interest  and  individual  mental  aptitudes, 
the  results  in  better  scholarship,  and  in  a  better  school  spirit, 
will  amply  compensate  for  any  slight  loss  in  another  direction. 

Thus,  in  the  sentiments  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil 
who  has  anything  permanent  in  him,  in  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  natural  physical  and  mental  limitations  of  the  pupil,  in 
the  laws  of  dependence  and  of  sequence  as  applied  to  the  order 
of  studies,  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by  a  limited  teaching 
force,  by  the  time  devotfed  to  school  work,  and  by  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  colleges,  in  the  safeguards  inhering  in 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  parent  and  teacher,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  sufficient  protection  against  all  the  dangers  imagined 
or  conceived  by  those  who  are  at  present  restrained  from  put- 
ting the  system  into  practical  operation.  And  in  the  positive 
advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  system,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  far  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  any  slight 
dissipation  of  energy  involved  in  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
choice. 

James  H.  Harris 

High  Schooi,, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
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Psychology  in  the   schoolroom— By  T.  F.  E.  Dexter  and  A.  H.  Garlick. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.     413  p.    $1.50. 

The  art  of  teaching — By   David  Salmon.     New  York  :   Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1899.     289  p.     $1.25. 

In  his  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology,  Professor  James 
makes  the  remark  that  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
good  teacher  is  to  get  a  bad  conscience  about  her  profession 
because  she  feels  herself  hopeless  as  a  psychologist.  For  our 
teachers  are  overworked  already,  and  everyone  who  adds  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  unnecessary  weight  to  their  burden  is  a  foe  to  edu- 
cation. If  this  be  true  (and  it  certainly  seems  reasonable), 
how  great  is  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  in  books,  ad- 
dresses, papers,  etc.,  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
foes  of  education !  Books  have  been  written,  addresses  made, 
papers  printed  ad  nauseam,  and  the  poor  teachers  in  whose  be- 
half all  this  was  mercifully  done,  have  became  discouraged  in 
their  attempt  to  ransack  what  is  in  terrible  irony  called  the 
"  literature  "  of  their  subject.  I  think  that  the  books  which 
(say  in  the  last  ten  years) have  made  any  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  education,  and  to  which  teachers  may 
submit  themselves  with  security  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  The  vast  majority  of  the  books  written  during 
this  period  have  been  mere  transpositions  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  truisms  in  the  history  of  education — thoughts 
devitalized  in  the  artless  paraphrase. 

Students  and  teachers,  however,  experience  a  difficulty  in 
making  connections  between  the  general  principles  of  psy- 
chology and  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  will  with  good 
intent  continue  to  consult  the  books  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  make  these  connections  clearer.  This  is  the  avowed  object 
of  Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  schoolroom — to 
assist  the  student  or  teacher  to  make  connections  between  psy- 
chology and  teaching.     Of  many  books  aiming  at  this  object, 
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it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  It  gives  in  handy  form  the  main 
facts  of  psychology,  and  carefully  avoids  all  polemical  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  in  any  real  sense 
a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education.  Its  statement  of 
facts  is  orderly  and  clear,  but  in  reading  it  one  is  reminded  of 
some  of  the  text-books  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  facts  are 
there,  the  rules  are  well  presented,  but  these  are  in  no  sense 
alchemized  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  the  book  a  deep  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  a  "  bit "  of  literature. 
Why  should  not  the  "  literature  "  of  education  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  rather  than  of  the  mere  artisan?  As  a 
guide-book  this  volume  is  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  But 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  text-books  is  the  negative  one,  to 
render  the  teacher  imitative  rather  than  creative,  the  slave  of 
routine  rather  than  the  subject  of  that  delight  which  comes 
from  ever-deepening  insight  into  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  her  art.  Fault  is  not  found  with  this  volume  in  itself;  the 
criticism  is  directed  rather  against  the  method  of  such  books 
and  its  almost  inevitable  dangers.  In  the  hands  of  a  thought- 
ful teacher  this  book  should  prove  immensely  helpful.  We 
must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  immanent  in  the 
method.  No  volume  can  lay  claim  to  treat  of  the  science  of 
education  which  consists  in  the  grouping  in  mechanical  fashion 
of  certain  facts  gained  from  the  related  sciences  of  psychology, 
physiology,  and  sociology.  It  is  true  the  science  of  education 
gains  much  of  its  material  from  these  three,  but  these  facts  are 
transmuted  and  transformed  in  the  light  of  a  purpose  different 
to  that  which  obtains  in  these  related  sciences. 

As  was  said  above,  the  book  is  well  arranged,  the  order  of 
development  is  clear,  the  language  simple,  yet  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  being  leveled  down.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
nature  of  psychology  and  its  methods  is  briefly  indicated,  its 
value  for  the  teacher  described,  and  its  drawbacks  noted.  The 
next  chapter  gives  a  good  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
mind  and  body ;  essentials  are  indicated  with  clearness,  and  de- 
tails (needless  for  the  teacher's  purpose)  are  not  obtruded. 
Each  chapter  in  the  volume  is  followed  by  a  brief  resume  of  the 
important  features  of  the  chapter,  the  educational  implications, 
and  questions  which  serve  to  still  further  illuminate  the  text 
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and  provoke  independent  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  chapter  on  the  psychological  basis  of  the  kindergarten  is 
the  weakest  section  of  the  book.  In  the  science  of  education 
that  chapter  of  course  yet  remains  to  be  written.  In  this 
volume  the  teacher  who  can  use  this  book  thoughtfully,  con- 
sulting it  from  time  to  time  for  suggestions,  without  granting 
it  a  slavish  submission,  will  realize  its  value  in  giving  an 
orderly  account  of  the  main  facts  of  psychology  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Much  of  the  above  criticism  and  appreciation  will  also  apply 
to  Mr.  Salmon's  volume  on  the  art  of  teaching.  After  stating 
in  concise  and  simple  fashion  the  general  principles  of  educa- 
tional method,  the  author  takes  up  the  traditional  school  sub- 
jects, and  indicates  clearly  the  method  which  he  feels  will  gain 
the  best  results.  The  volume  is  written  with  clearness  and 
straightforwardness,  giving  the  reader  the  impression  that  the 
author  has  thought  thru  for  himself  and  tested  the  methods  for 
which  he  argues.  The  highest  merits  of  the  book  are  its  clear- 
ness and  conciseness. 

John  Angus  MacVannel 

The  Pratt  Institute 
Brooklyn 


School  sanitation  and  decoration :  A  practical  study  of  health  and  beauty  in 
their  relations  to  the  public  schools. — By  Severance  Burrage,  B.  S.,  and 
Henry  Turner  Bailey.     Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &Co.,  1899.     200  p.     $1.50. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  evidence  that  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  educational  problems. 
During  a  long  period  of  rapid  growth  and  organization,  many 
communities  have  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  provide  for  their  children  the  barest  utilities  in  educa- 
tion. The  time  has  come  when  the  claims  of  sanitary  science 
and  aesthetic  taste  are  to  be  considered  and  schoolhouses  are 
to  be  both  hygienic  and  artistic  in  all  their  appointments. 

As  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  harmonize  the  claims  of  utility 
and  beauty  in  schoolhouse  architecture  and  decoration,  the 
authors  have  been  measurably  successful.  The  portion  of  the 
volume  treating  school  architecture  and  sanitation  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  but  provides  in  terse 
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and  intelligible  form  a  suggestive  treatment  of  the  salient 
points  which  architects  and  school  committees  have  to  con- 
sider. No  important  particular  is  overlooked.  The  location, 
construction,  heating,  sanitation,  and  furnishing  of  the  school 
are  all  treated  with  discrimination  and  good  sense.  The  sug- 
gestions touching  the  best  methods  of  testing  the  air  of  school- 
rooms and  the  various  means  of  securing  proper  ventilation 
and  lighting  are  especially  valuable.  The  author  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  book  evidently  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
actual  experience,  and  that  of  a  painstaking  and  thoro  sort. 

The  chapters  by  Mr.  Bailey  are  instinct  with  wisdom  and 
feeling.  The  writer,  from  his  long  and  successful  experience 
as  a  student  of  art  and  as  the  director  of  this  subject  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  Commencing  with  the  schoolroom,  every 
detail  concerning  its  form,  finish,  furnishing,  and  decoration  is 
faithfully  treated.  The  full  and  careful  lists  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art  suitable  for  schoolrooms  will  be  appreciated,  as 
well  as  the  suggestions  made  concerning  the  spacing  and  ar- 
rangement of  written  work  and  drawings. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  amply  illustrated  and  will  doubtless 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  somebody  else  to  treat  the  same  field 
and  bring  together  a  still  larger  amount  of  illustrative  material. 
School  officers  and  committees  especially  need  to  have  brought 
to  their  hand  the  results  of  careful  effort  thruout  the  country. 
By  thus  pooling  the  experience  of  various  cities  and  towns,  the 
most  obscure  hamlet  may  enjoy  what  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Maine  has  succeeded  in  providing  for 
many  small  communities,  namely,  schoolhouses  that  are  health- 
ful and  beautiful  in  every  respect. 

Samuel  T.  Button 

'    Brookline,  Mass. 


Education  of  the  Pueblo  child  :  A  study  in  arrested  development — By  Frank 
Clarence  Spencer,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Education).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 
97  P-     75  cents. 

This  book  sets  forth  in  an  interesting  way  an  illustration 
of  the  arrested  development  of  a  people  by  the  influence,  as 
the  author  infers,  of  its  educational  system.     The  investiga- 
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tions  made  by  the  author  include  visits  to  the  communal 
villages  of  the  Pueblos  and  residence  among  them,  the 
examinations  of  all  that  exists  produced  by  them,  and  re- 
searches into  the  historical  and  ethnological  literature  that 
treats  of  them. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  geography  and  the 
history  of  the  land  and  the  people,  the  theory  is  maintained 
that  the  civilization  attained  by  the  Pueblos  is  the  result  of  their 
residence  thru  a  long  period  in  such  a  country  as  this  which 
they  have  occupied,  that  their  peculiarities  do  not  require  a 
different  race  origin  to  account  for  them,  and  that  the  remark- 
able ruins  of  communal  dwellings  and  irrigation  works  in  this 
region  are  not  evidences  of  the  existence  here  at  some  time  of  a 
greater  race  that  has  disappeared,  but  that  these  imposing 
structures  were  the  product  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  now 
occupying  the  country.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  long-main- 
tained static  condition  of  the  Pueblo  civilization  is  shown  by 
two  lines  of  proof.  First,  "  the  historical,  in  which  the  cus- 
toms of  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  as  described  by  the 
historian  of  the  Coronado  expedition  and  his  followers,  are 
compared  with  those  found  among  these  Indians  to-day,  in 
order  to  prove  that  no  essential  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  industrial,  social,  and  religious  customs  of  to-day,  even  in 
their  minor  details,  are  substantially  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed by  Spanish  and  American  writers  from  Castaneda's 
time  onward.  Second,  the  record  of  their  ancient  monuments, 
in  which  the  communal  Kivas,  and  the  stone  implements,  pot- 
sherds, garments,  and  grain  found  in  and  about  them  all  bear 
witness  that  long  before  the  Spanish  discovery  the  customs 
were  established  which  characterize  them  to-day,  and  ofifer  the 
strongest  corroborative  evidence  of  their  arrested  development. 
It  is  probable  that  either  line  of  proof  is  sufficient  alone  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  but  taken  together  they  place  it  beyond  ques- 
tion." The  third  chapter,  dealing  with  their  institutions  and 
religious  life,  is  important  as  a  study  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
primitive  people.  The  three  chapters  form  the  long  but  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  education  of  the 
Pueblo  child,  which  is  specifically  treated  in  the  last  chapter. 
Mr.  Spencer  describes  in  detail  the  course  of  training  by  which 
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all  Pueblos  are  made  to  undergo  and  thus  perpetuate  the  re- 
ligious and  industrial  practices  which  constitute  Pueblo  civili- 
zation. 

The  first  of  the  two  conclusions  which  the  author  has 
reached,  namely,  that  the  Pueblo  people  present  an  example  of 
arrested  development,  is  surely  maintained.  That  the  cause  of 
this  arrest  is  found  in  their  method  of  education  does  not  seem 
to  me  conclusive.  Undoubtedly  such  an  imitative  system, 
aiming  only  at  conserving  and  transmitting  adopted  customs, 
established  habits,  and  cherished  ideas,  does  contribute  greatly 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  static  social  and  psychological  condi- 
tion. An  apprentice  system  which  in  its  method  is  imitative, 
and  that  imitation  constrained,  surely  must  be  strongly  con- 
servative, and  when  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  estab- 
lished social  order  and  under  the  power  of  religious  sanction  as 
in  this  case,  it  might  seem  to  account  for  the  unprogressive 
character  of  a  race.  But  there  are  other  facts,  noted  by  the 
author  as  causes  determining  the  past  development  of  these 
people  which  suggest  themselves  as  having  influence  in  stop- 
ping that  development  just  where  it  has  stood  so  long.  Their 
particular  environment  and  relations  with  the  world — an  arid 
climate,  fertile  soil,  scarcity  of  natural  food  products,  danger- 
ous neighbors,  etc. — which  produced  the  development  of  the 
Pueblo  civilization  also  fixed  its  limits.  Change  their  location 
and  see  whether  their  whole  social  system,  including  their  edu- 
cational system,  does  not  become  progressive.  The  apprentice 
method  of  the  Pueblos  must  be  unfavorable  to  invention  and 
an  impediment  to  progress.  That  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  arrested  development  of  the  Pueblos  does  not  appear  evi- 
dent to  me.  I  wonder  that  so  intelligent  a  race  has  not  pro- 
duced geniuses  who  would  break  thru  such  a  barrier  and  lead 
an  advance  in  some  direction.  An  environment  which  fails  to 
afford  conditions  favorable  to  progress  and  which  does  not 
stimulate  inventiveness  seems  to  me  to  account  more  ade- 
quately for  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  book. 

W.  E.  Wilson 

State  Normal  School 

Ellensburg,  Washington 
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NOTES   ON    NEW    BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not   preclude   extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney's  Transvaal  outlook  is  intensely  interest- 
ing, extremely  partisan,  amazingly  dogmatic,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  best  maps  of  South  Africa  which  are  obtainable.  In 
addition  to  its  dogmatic  partisanship,  the  book  has  two  serious 
faults :  it  undertakes  to  prophesy  and — as  it  seems  to  us — it 
completely  misses  the  point  of  the  whole  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  oligarchy.  Mr.  Stickney's 
prophecies   are  already   contradicted  by   facts    (New   York: 

Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.,    1900.     140   p.     $1.50). Halleck's 

History  of  English  literature  is  a  good  secondary  school 
text-book  by  an  accomplished  teacher  and  student  of  teaching. 
It  is  well-proportioned,  well-written,  and  accompanied  with  all 
the  modern  apparatus  to  assist  both  teacher  and  pupil.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  so-called  "  literary  map  "  of 
England,  which  shows  to  the  eye  the  birthplaces  and  homes  of 
the  great  British  writers   (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1900.     499  p.     $1.25). The  rapid  increase  in  the  study  of 

botany  is  shown  by  the  many  new  text-books  which  are  appear- 
ing. The  last  to  reach  our  table  is  Barnes's  Outlines  of  plant 
life,  a  simple  introductory  book  on  modern  lines  ( New  York : 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.     308  p.     $1.00). The  Advanced 

reader  in  the  Ship  Literary  Series  is  an  admirable  book.  De- 
signed as  a  systematic  suggestion  of  the  great  modern  prose 
literature  which  is  the  glory  of  England,  it  is  capitally  exe- 
cuted.    It  should  be  widely  used    (New  York:   Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,   1899.     278  p.     60  cents). An  interesting 

collection  of  French  short  stories  is  provided  in  Contes  et 
'Saynetes,  edited  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Colin  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1900. 
160  p.  65  cents). Die  versunkene  Glocke,  which  the  edi- 
tor calls  the  "  most  interesting  product  of  recent  literary 
activity  in  Germany,"  is  edited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Baker  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900. 

206  p.     80  cents). Great  American  educators  is  the  title 

of  a  collection  of  poorly  written  sketches  of  Horace  Mann, 
Mary  Lyon,  David  P.  Page,  Henry  Barnard,  and  others,  by 
Mr.    A.    E.    Winship.     The    book    is    obviously    well-inten- 
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tioned,  but  it  misses  what  was  a  good  opportunity  for  any 
writer    with    a    correct    and    attractive    style    (New    York: 

Werner   School   Book   Co.,    1900.     252   p.     50   cents). 

Professor  Thorp's  Outlines  of  industrial  chemistry  appears  in 
a  new  and  revised  edition  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
541  p.  $3.50). We  most  heartily  commend  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's Picture  study  in  elementary  schools.  The  conception  and 
the  execution  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  are 
capital  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     120  p.     35 

cents;  97  p.  35  cents;  239  p.  90  cents;  190  p.  90  cents). 

Nature's  miracles,  by  Dr.  Elisha  Gray,  is  just  the  kind  of  book 
that  a  young  boy  or  girl  ought  to  read  to  learn  something  that 
is'  both  accurate  and  simple  of  the  world  about  him.  It  is 
capitally  done  (New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  1899. 

244  p.) The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  the  third 

American  edition  of  Richter's  Organic  chemistry  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  attention  again  to  that  great  work  (Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston's  Sons,   1900.     671  p.     $3.00). A 

truly  great  book  on  the  Differential  and  integral  calcidus  is  the 
new  volume  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Linebarger  (New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.     410  p.     $2.20). The  criminal 

is  another  of  those  cheerless  studies  in  the  submerged  portion 
of  the  population  which  are  now  so  patiently  wrought  out 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     402  p.     $2.00). 

A  text-book  which,  we  think,  will  stand  every  test  of  excel- 
lence is  Huxley's  Lessons  in  elementary  physiology,  edited  for 
schools  and  colleges,  by  Professor  Frederic   S.  Lee    (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     561  p.     $1.40). Two 

sound  treatises  on  Plane  trigonometry  are  on  our  table,  the  one 
by  Dr.  Murray  of  Cornell  University  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1899.  206  p.,  96  p.  tables.  $1.90),  and 
the  other  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Goddard  of  Michigan 
(Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1899.     91  p.  and  tables.     $1.00). 

An   able   and   interesting   book   is   Joel    E.    Spingarn's 

History  of  literature  criticism  in  the  Renaissance.  It  espe- 
cially emphasizes  the  importance  of  Italian  influence  upon 
modern  classicism,  a  point  which  has  been  neglected  by 
modern  scholars  (New  York:  The  Columbia  University 
Press,    1899.     330  p.     $1.50). In   The  rescue   of  Cuba 
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President  Draper  has  offered  to  young  Americans  both  an 
incentive  to  patriotism  and  true  citizenship  and  also  a  per- 
spective upon  the  war  with  Spain  which  gives  it  its  rightful 
place  as  a  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  human  liberty  (Bos- 
ton:   Silver,   Burdette  &  Co.,    1899.     186  pp.     $1.00). 

Buel  P.  Colton  publishes  another  Physiology  upon  the  lines  of 
his  Experimental  and  descriptive  physiology,  but  much  briefer 
and  simpler  and  designed  for  younger  pupils.  Tho  evidently 
advocating  total  abstinence  he  quotes  impartially  various  views 
upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900. 
386  p.  90  cents). Life  and  happiness,  by  A.  Marrot,  con- 
tains sensible  and  general,  tho,  in  most  part,  obvious  rules 
for  the  proper  care  and  development  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  nature  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  French,  Triibner  & 

Co.,  igoo.  83  p.  70  cts.). Four  famous  American  zvriters, 

a  book  for  young  Americans,  by  Sherwin  Cody,  contains  well- 
told  and  attractive  sketches  of  Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  with  portraits  (New  York:  Werner  School  Book  Co., 

1899.     256  p.     $1.00). In  the  Pocket  English   Classics 

Series  have  appeared  Washington  Irving's  Alhambra,  edited  by 
Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  (356  p.),  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar, 
edited  by  George  W.  and  Lois  G.  Hufford  (193  p.),  and 
Scott's  Marmion,  edited  by  George  B.  Aiton  (250  p.)   (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,   1900.     25  cents  each). Silas 

Marner  is  published  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-book 
Series,  edited  with  an  excellent  introduction  by  Richard  Jones 
and  J.  Rose  Colby  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,   1900. 

309  p.     45  cents). In  the  Academy  Series,  R.  Adelaide 

Witham  edits  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  introduction  and 
bibliographies  (Boston  and  Chicago:  Allyn  &  Bacon.     243  p. 

40  cents). The  Twentieth  Century  Series  also  contains  a 

new  edition  of  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite,  edited  by 
George  M.  Marshall  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900. 

112  p.  40  cents). A  striking  and  illuminating  study  of  the 

Syrian  satirist  Lucian  is  contained  in  the  essay  entitled  Lucian, 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  W.  L.  Hime  of  the  British  army 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900.     96  p.     $1.00). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

Colonel    Parker's  ^^^  celebration  on  April  20  of  the  twenty- 
Work  at  Quincy,  fifth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Colonel 

Itf  3.SS 

Parker's  work  at  Quincy  recalls  an  interesting 
chapter  of  American  educational  history.  The  younger  gen- 
eration of  teachers  should  know  something  more  than  they  do 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  Quincy  movement. 

When  Colonel  Parker  appeared  on  the  scene  at  Quincy  he 
had  already  passed  thru  experiences  which  had  tended  to  de- 
velop his  naturally  robust  character  as  well  as  to  broaden  his 
view  and  to  test  his  courage.  Not  only  had  he  been  a  teacher 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but  he  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War,  had  seen  active  fighting,  and  had  made  a  bril- 
liant record.  More  than  this,  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
under  which  American  teachers  were  obliged  to  work,  he  had 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  Germany  studying  philosophy  and 
education  and  making  himself  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
German  schools.  The  conditions  under  which  he  was  called  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Quincy  schools  afforded  a  great  op- 
portunity, and  Colonel  Parker  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  school 
committee  of  Quincy,  had  taken  a  hand  in  examining  the 
schools  and  had  found  that  whole  classes  failed  utterly  when 
under  reasonable  tests  of  power,  especially  in  the  ordinary 
uses  of  language.  Such  was  the  situation  when  Colonel 
Parker  was  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent  in  1875. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Colonel  Parker  was  asked  by 
the  school  committee  to  devote  himself  to  the  elementary 
schools  and,  if  possible,  to  apply  rational  methods  of  teaching 
the  three  R's.  This  was  fortunate,  for  it  was  his  true  field; 
and  during  his  term  of  service  little  attempt  was  made  to  re-, 
form  the  high  school.  The  work  of  reform  was  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  dispatch.     Teachers  who  could  not  be  lifted 
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from  the  ruts  were  permitted  to  retire  and  their  places  were 
filled  with  more  hopeful  material.  The  whole  corps  was  filled 
with  enthusiasm.  There  began  to  be  a  contagion  of  interest 
and  zeal  which  spread  thru  the  schools,  and  even  into  the 
homes,  where  it  was  felt  by  the  parents.  The  methods  of  in- 
struction were  in  such  contrast  to  those  in  vogue  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  the  spirit  manifested  by  all  the  workers 
was  so  striking,  that  Quincy  soon  became  the  educational 
Mecca  of  New  England  and  throngs  of  teachers  went  thither 
to  wonder  and  to  admire,  or  possibly  to  criticise — for  this  edu- 
cational renaissance  was  not  allowed  to  develop  without  great 
opposition,  some  of  it  of  a  bitter  sort.  Colonel  Parker,  while 
always  aggressive  and  uncompromising  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  conservatism  and  mechanical  trend  of  education  in  New 
England,  was,  at  the  same  time,  modest  and  moderate  in  his 
claims  for  recognition  of  his  own  work.  The  fiercest  an- 
tagonism was  aroused  by  an  article  by  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
published  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  November,  1880,  in  which 
he  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  upon  the  kind  of  superintendence 
which  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  then  received.  However 
unpleasant  to  educators  it  was  to  read  this  article,  and  how- 
ever inconsiderate  some  of  its  conclusions  were,  it  nevertheless 
commanded  wide  attention  and  was  beyond  question  a  power- 
ful influence  in  arousing  people  generally  to  the  need  of  educa- 
tional reform.  Those  who  tried  to  reply  to  this  attack  usually 
failed  to  recognize  the  great  good  which  is  accomplished  when 
men  of  wide  observation  and  intellectual  acumen  raise  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  a  better  training  for  the  children  of  the 
land.  For  example,  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Education  for  January,  1881,  gave  evidence  of  feel- 
ing personally  affronted  by  Mr.  Adams's  article,  and  proceeded 
to  defend  not  only  the  general  aims  of  city  schools,  but  their 
existing  methods  of  organization  and  supervision.  In  so  far 
as  his  article  served  to  call  attention  to  certain  hopeful  indica- 
tions and  progressive  tendencies,  it  was  timely  and  wise.  In 
its  more  extreme  contentions  it  was  undoubtedly  indefensible 
and  unwise.  The  historian  will  probably  find  the  exact  truth 
somewhere  between  the  statements  of  Mr.  Philbrick  and  those 
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of  Mr.  Adams.  However  this  may  be,  the  prominence  given 
to  the  Quincy  movement  by  such  a  discussion,  and  the  fact  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  innovations,  only  made  Colonel  Parker's 
opportunity  the  greater. 

The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  trust  and  met  his  re- 
sponsibilities is  so  much  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and 
record  that  little  emphasis  need  be  given  to  it  here.  The 
schools  at  once  became  less  artificial  and  conventional. 
Natural  methods  were  employed,  and  every  hour  of  the  day 
was  full  of  interest.  The  study  of  things  was  substituted  for 
the  memorizing  of  words.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
number  were  all  taught  in  such  a  direct,  positive,  and  forceful 
way  as  to  lift  elementary  teaching  to  a  professional  plane.  A 
variety  of  interesting  reading  was  used  to  supplement  the  ordi- 
nary studies,  so  that  there  was  not  only  mental  training  but 
nutrition  as  well.  Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Quincy  work 
has  so  commended  itself  and  has  been  so  generally  accepted  as 
this.  The  teaching  of  geography  as  a  means  of  arousing  and 
developing  the  imagination  of  the  child  was  distinctly  new. 
While  kindergartens  were  not  a  part  of  the  Quincy  system,  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  Froebel  were  everywhere  present  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Over  and  above  all  there  was  noticeable 
an  unflagging  interest  and  self-directive  application  on  the  part 
of  pupils  which  was  unusual  in  the  schools  of  that  time,  but 
which  has  since  spread  rapidly  over  the  country. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  Colonel  Parker  to  claim  too  much  for 
him  or  for  his  work,  either  at  Quincy  or  elsewhere.  While  he 
was  bringing  the  schools  of  Quincy  into  a  deserved  promi- 
nence other  men  and  women  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
doing  excellent  things  and  a  general  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  common  schools  had  fairly  begun.  How  much  in- 
fluence the  work  at  Quincy  had  in  suggesting  to  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  that  the  time  had  come  for  re- 
form all  along  the  line,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  While  Colo- 
nel Parker  lives — and  may  he  long  be  spared  to  labor  for 
American  children ! — it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  work  or  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  it;  but  it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  of  the  many  persons  and  forces  which,  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  have  toiled  along  different  lines  and 
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under  different  conditions  to  establish  education  on  a  scientific 
basis  and  in  its  rightful  place,  Colonel  Parker  and  Quincy 
will  always  be  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance. 


T"  XT  J  J  r  The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Cam- 
Time    Needed  for  ^ 

the  Elementary  bridge,  Mass.,  for  1899  IS  a  model  for  public 
School  Course  documents  of  its  kind.  The  statistical  de- 
tails are  full  and  well  arranged,  the  topics  discussed  are  of 
general  significance,  and  the  illustrations  are  capital.  Super- 
intendent Cogswell  contributes  a  clear  and  convincing  account 
of  the  operation  of  the  elastic  elementary  school  course  intro- 
duced by  him  some  years  ago.  We  are  glad  to  reproduce  this 
portion  of  the  report  in  full. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  six  years,  but  the  schools  are  so  classified  as  to 
give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  in  four  years  or  in 
five  years.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  who  entered  last  September  was 
nine  years  ten  months.  The  number  of  graduates  was  553,  their  average 
age  being  fifteen  years.  Of  these,  6  per  cent,  completed  the  course  of 
study  in  four  years,  31  per  cent,  in  five  years,  47  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and 
l6  per  cent,  in  seven  or  more  years. 

Pupils  are  promoted  by  classes  from  the  primary  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  term  ;  but  individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  at  other  times, 
if  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  the  su- 
perintendent. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  from  the 
grammar  to  the  high  schools,  are  made  by  the  teachers  under  the  direction 
of  the  masters  and  the  superintendent.  Pupils  qualified  to  join  existing 
classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  master  of  the 
school.  No  regular  preannounced  examinations  are  held  in  these  schools, 
but  the  results  of  such  written  exercises  and  reviews  as  the  teachers  and 
masters  may  hold  from  time  to  time  may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of 
promotion. 

The  thoroness  with  which  the  work  is  done  in  any  school  is  shown  in 
part  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  do  the  work  in  the  high  schools.  The 
pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools  on  trial  ;  and  by  the  rule  of  the  high 
school  committee,  any  pupil  who  fails  to  maintain  a  suitable  rank  is  re- 
ported to  that  committee,  and  no  pupil  thus  reported  can  continue  in  either 
high  school  except  by  special  vote.  This  year  provision  has  been  made  by 
which  these  pupils  will  remain  in  the  English  high  school  and  receive  such 
instruction  as  will  best  fit  them  to  enter  again  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  at  its  reorganization  in  September. 
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In  the  grammar  schools  special  teachers  are  appointed  to  help  such  pupils 
as  seem  able  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  six  years,  and  to  aid  those  who 
without  personal  instruction  would  require  more  than  six  years.  This 
action  of  the  committee  remov^es  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  graded 
system  of  schools. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  in  two  ways  :  (i)  into  six  sections;  (2) 
into  four  sections  ;  each  section  covering  a  year's  work.  Pupils  taking 
the  course  in  six  years  are  classified  in  six  grades,  called  the  fourth,  fifth 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Those  taking  it  in  four  years  are 
classified  in  four  grades,  called  grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  When  pupils  are 
promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  they  begin  the  first  year's  work  together. 
After  two  or  three  months  they  are  separated  into  two  divisions. 

One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  during  the  year 
completes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  other  division 
completes  one-sixth  of  the  course. 

During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room  with 
the  sixth  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are  five  months  (one- 
half  the  school  year)  behind  those  in  the  sixth  grade.  After  two  or  three 
months  grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the  sixth  grade,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  both  divisions  have  completed  one-half  the  course  of  study — the 
one  in  two  years,  and  the  other  in  three  years.  The  plan  for  the  last 
half  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  half,  the  grades  being  known 
as  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  the  one  case,  and  as  C  and  D  in  the 
other. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completing  the  course  in  five  years  :  (i)  any 
pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two  years,  may  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  transferred  to  the  seventh  grade,  and  finish  the  course  in 
three  years ;  (2)  any  pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  three 
years,  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  transferred  to  grade  C,  and  finish  the 
course  in  two  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can  be  made  without 
omitting  or  repeating  any  part  of  the  course. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  schools  were  first  classified  on  this  plan. 
During  this  time  4136  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools. 
Of  this  number,  8  per  cent,  completed  the  course  in  four  years,  30  per  cent, 
in  five  years,  47  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  15  per  cent,  in  seven  years  or 
more. 

Of  the  number  who  entered  the  Latin  school  during  the  past  five  years, 
17.0  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  44.3  per 
cent,  in  five  years,  and  38.7  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Of  those  who  took  the 
general  course  in  the  English  High  School,  12.3  per  cent,  did  the  work  in 
the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  43.4  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  44.3  per 
cent,  in  six  years.  Of  those  whotook  the  commercial  course  in  the  English 
High  School,  10. 1  percent,  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four 
years,  38.5  per  cent,  in'five  years,  and  51.  4  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Of  those 
who  entered  the  Rindge  manual  training  school,  7.4  per  cent,  did  the  work 
in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  38.9  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  53.7 
per  cent,  in  six  years. 

More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  less  than  six  years,  43  per  cent,  doing  it  in 
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five  years,  and  12  percent,  in  four  years.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  because  so  many  did  the  work  in  less  than  the  full  time,  the  plan  is  a 
good  one.  The  value  of  the  plan  is  shown  rather  by  the  thoroness 
with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  a  series  of 
years.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high  schools  would  seem 
to  be  a  test  of  this  thoroness.  The  records  in  these  schools  show  that 
every  year  for  five  years  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  were  four 
years  in  the  grammar  schools  was  higher  than  the  per  cent,  of  those  who 
were  five  years  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  the  per  cent,  of  those  who 
were  five  years  in  the  grammar  schools  was  higher  than  the  per  cent,  of 
those  who  were  six  years  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  average  per  cents,  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  different  high 
schools  for  five  years  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  Latin  school,  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  completed 
their  grammar  school  work  in  four  years  is  79.0  ;  of  those  who  completed 
it  in  five  years,  74.3 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years,  68.7. 

In  the  general  course  of  the  English  High  School,  the  average  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four  years  is  78.5  ; 
of  those  wKo  completed  it  in  five  years,  76.0 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in 
six  years,  73.4. 

In  the  commercial  course  of  the  English  High  School,  the  average  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four  years 
is  74.0;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  71. i  ;  of  those  who  com- 
pleted it  in  six  years,  69.2. 

In  the  Rindge  manual  training  school,  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four  years  is  76.3;  of  those 
who  completed  it  in  five  years,  66.6 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years, 
66.3. 

These  results  do  not  indicate  as  thoro  preparation  for  high-school 
work  as  is  desirable,  but  they  do  show  that  there  are  some  pupils  who  can 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  others  in  less  time,  and  do  it  as  well  and 
•even  better.  If  the  pupils  who  spent  only  four  or  five  years  in  the  grammar 
schools  should  have  remained  longer,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  time  should 
have  been  lengthened  for  those  who  had  been  in  these  schools  six  years.  In 
•every  course  of  study,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  more  rapid  ad* 
vancement  of  a  part  of  the  pupils,  or  for  additional  work  for  those  able  to 
do  it. 


After  many  years  of  discussion  of  problems 
ScluK)l^ygiene°"  °^  school  architecture,  sanitation,  and  hy- 
giene the  National  Educational  Association 
has  taken  steps  to  secure  from  specialists  and  investigators  the 
formulated  results  of  recent  scientific  inquiry  in  these  fields. 
It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  a  series  of  prizes,  the  plan 
for  which  was  adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  Education 
arr*- .approved  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational 
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lAssociation :  The  sum  of  $1200  has  been  appropriated  for 
prizes,  and  the  administration  of  the  plan  has  been  confided  to 
a  committee  of  five  consisting  of  President  A.  R.  Taylor,  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan.;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris^ 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,. 
D.  C;  George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  School  and  home  educa- 
tion, Bloomington,  111. ;  President  William  F.  King  of  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.;  and  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove, 
Denver,  Colo.  The  regulations  governing  the  awards  are  as 
follows : 

For  the  best  essay  submitted  on  each  of  the  following  topics :  the  seating, 
the  lighting,  the  heating,  and  the  ventilating  of  school  buildings,  $200. 

For  the  second  best  essay  submitted  on  each  topic,  $100. 

Each  essay  shall  be  limited  to  ten  thousand  words  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  printed  or  typewritten  copy  without  signature,  but  with  name  of  author 
inclosed  with  it  in  sealed  envelope  and  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  Emporia,  Kan.  Three  copies  of  each  essay  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. They  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  February  i,  1901.  The 
essays  and  envelopes  will  be  properly  numbered  for  identification,  and  the 
former  forwarded  to  three  experts  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  this  com- 
mittee. Each  expert  will  be  ignorant  of  the  appointment  of  the  others,  and 
their  combined  judgment  shall  determine  the  award.  Should  no  essay  on 
any  topic  be  found  worthy  of  an  award  and  publication,  (he  committee  re- 
serve the  right  to  withhold  the  prize. 

The  committee  reserve  the  exclusive  right  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  copyright  the  prize  essays  and  to  publish  the  same  for  general 
distribution. 

The  committee  desire  that  each  essay  shall  treat  each  topic  independently 
and  be  complete  in  itself,  no  reference  being  made  to  statements  contained 
in  another  essay.  Generalities  and  speculations  are  not  desired,  neither  are 
detailed  technical  formulas  and  demonstrations.  Each  essay  should  present 
concisely  and  comprehensively  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  the  scientific 
principles  involved ;  should  discuss  briefly  the  construction  of  the  school 
building  as  related  to  the  problem  of  sanitation  in  general  and  to  the  spe- 
cific subject  of  the  essay  in  particular  ;  should  describe  in  detail  sufficient 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  average  teacher  the  conditions  and  mechanisms 
by  which  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  ;  should  include  figures  and  dia- 
grams illustrating  general  plan  and  principles  involved  ;  should  set  forth 
methods  and  devices  for  detecting  defects  and  suggest  remedies  for  the 
same  in  buildings  already  constructed  ;  should  give  references  to  a  few 
buildings  where  the  system  has  been  adopted  ;  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  brief  bibliography  of  standard  authorities  on  the  subject  discussed  and 
a  short  list  of  manufacturers  of  approved  devices  and  supplies  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  advocated  by  the  author. 

The  essay  on  ventilation  should  include  full  suggestions  concerning  the 
use  of  disinfectants. 
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Should  the  awards  on  two  or  more  essays  be  made  to  the  same  person,  he 
will  be  permitted  to  revise  and  unify  the  manuscripts  before  publication  by 
the  committee. 


Secretary  Parsons  has  distinguished  the  early 
menAy^Results^"  i^oi^ths  of  his  administration  by  securing  the 

adoption,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  of  an  ordinance  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  system  of  allotting  any  share  of  the  public  money  on  the 
basis  of  results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  pupils.  The 
late  Viscount  Sherbrooke  familiarized  the  people  of  England 
with  this  vicious  principle,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
that  we  record  its  disappearance  from  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Since  1880  public  money  has  been  distributed  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  regents'  examinations  of  the 
pupils.  In  1899  $95,365.00,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  grants, 
were  paid  out  in  this  way.  There  was  no  sound  educational 
argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and  every  con- 
sideration of  good  administration  was  opposed  to  it.  The  re- 
gents' ordinance  as  amended  March  29,  1900,  does  away 
entirely  after  this  year  with  the  apportionment  of  public  money 
for  credentials  earned  as  a  result  of  regents'  examinations,  and 
will  insure  the  payment  of  three  cents  a  day  for  the  attendance 
of  each  academic  student.  Thus  a  school  may  receive  for  each 
academic  student  $6  as  compared  with  $5.37,  $6.60,  and  $6.91, 
actually  paid  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  corresponding  very 
nearly  with  the  rates  of  payment  for  attendance  before  grants 
for  credentials  were  made.  This  change  in  the  method  of  ap- 
portionment will  encourage  regular  attendance  at  school  and 
ought  to  decrease  the  time  devoted  to  "  cramming "  for 
regents'  examinations  to  the  demoralization  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  schools. 


An  importaiit  step  in  the  advance  of  educa- 
in  CWna  ^^^^^       tion  in  China  has  just  been  taken  by  the  cos- 
mopolitan  municipality  of   Shanghai.      The 
tate-payers,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  March  13,  determined 
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to  establish  in  the  foreign  settlement  a  public  school  for  Chinese 
youth.  This  action  marks  a  new  departure  in  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  responsibility  of  the  municipality  as  such  for  the  in- 
tellectual welfare  of  the  natives  resident  within  its  limits.  It 
merits  notice  also  on  account  of  the  importance  of  Shanghai 
as  a  port.  Shanghai  is  nearly  equal  to  Hongkong  in  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  residents,  namely,  between  5000  and  6000.  The 
number  of  Chinese  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction 
at  Shanghai  exceeds  the  number  in  Hongkong,  being  about 
320,000. 

The  government  of  Shanghai  is  in  the  hands  of  a  municipal 
council  elected  by  the  resident  foreign  rate-payers,  and  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  nations  in  China.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment practically  keeps  hands  off.  The  advantages  to  trade 
arising  under  the  reign  of  Western  law  attract  Chinese  mer- 
chants to  the  municipality.  Their  shops  line  the  streets  every- 
where, and  they  pay  five-sevenths  of  the  taxes,  although  un- 
represented in  the  corporate  body  of  rate-payers.  There  has 
been  for  many  years  a  public  school,  maintained  in  part  by 
taxation,  for  the  children  of  foreign  residents,  but  no  public 
official  encouragement  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Chinese. 

Last  June  a  proposal  for  such  a  school  was  addressed  to  the 
council  by  a  committee  of  three  men  prominent  in  educational 
work  among  the  Chinese  at  Shanghai,  namely :  Rev.  Timothy 
Richard,  the  veteran  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese;  President  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott  of  St.  John's  College; 
and  President  J.  C.  Ferguson  of  Nanyang  College.  The  first 
is  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  last  two  are  Americans,  Mr. 
Pott  being  an  alumnus  of  Columbia  and  Mr,  Ferguson  of  Bos- 
ton University.  The  proposal  was  debated  with  zest  in  the 
clubs,  the  societies,  and  the  public  press.  The  final  and  almost 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  proposition  was  based  on  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  measure  of  justice  to  a  large  tax-paying" 
element  in  the  population;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Western 
municipality  in  the  far  East  to  set  an  example  of  public  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  those  who  most  need  it ;  and  that  here. 
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as  at  home,  sound  educational  precautions  would  prove  the 
best  auxiliary  to  good  government. 

The  scheme  as  adopted  is  conservative  and  directly  involves 
but  a  slight  draft  on  public  funds.  The  interest  of  progressive 
Chinamen  in  such  a  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
leading  Chinese  business  men  in  the  settlement  pledged  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  taels  to  erect  the  first  building,  to  accommo- 
date 500  pupils.  The  municipality  furnishes  the  ground  and 
provides  for  the  salary  of  a  foreign  head  master  and  assistant. 
It  is  designed  to  draw  the  pupils,  at  the  start,  from  the  middle 
classes,  so  a  small  fee  will  be  charged  which  will  provide  for  the 
extremely  low  salaries  commanded  by  native  instructors.  The 
distinctively  public  element  in  the  enterprise  is  found  in  its 
complete  control  by  the  municipal  council.  The  council  will 
hold  all  the  property,  engage  the  masters,  and  appoint  a  govern- 
ing committee  consisting  of  three  foreign  and  two  native  resi- 
dents. One  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  will  be  to  see  that 
the  school  receives,  so  far  as  possible,  boys  whose  parents  can- 
not afford  to  send  them  to  existing  private  schools.  It  is  not 
deemed  wise,  as  yet,  to  attempt  to  bring  in  the  very  poorest 
classes,  for  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  compulsory  education 
even  if  it  were  practicable  to  provide  for  all.  It  is  recognized 
that  this  is  only  a  beginning;  but  it  is  a  beginning  on  a  basis  of 
public  management  upon  which  will  undoubtedly  be  built  up, 
in  time,  some  such  system  as  that  which  Americans  are  proud 
to  own  as  the  "  common  school "  system. 

The  school  will  be  Anglo-Chinese  in  its  curriculum.  Eng- 
lish is  the  one  great  language  for  the  man  of  commerce  in  the 
East,  as  one  may  readily  infer  from  its  use  in  labels  on  articles 
of  German,  Russian,  and  Japanese  manufacture  for  the 
Oriental  trade.  English  is  also  the  master-key  to  Western 
knowledge  for  the  Chinamen.  The  instruction  in  Chinese  will 
probably  employ  the  Mandarin  language,  which  is  the  common 
speech  of  official  classes  throughout  the  empire  and  is  also  the 
vernacular  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  in  the  North.  Some 
mission  schools  are  doing  work  similar  to  this,  but  obviously 
on  a  far  narrower  basis.  The  education  afforded  to  those  who 
can  afford  it  in  the  ordinary  native  schools  is  antiquated  and 
superficial.     A  few  colleges  for  Western  training  have  been 
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established  by  public-spirited  Chinamen  which  stand  like 
lonely  lighthouses  above  a  sea  of  untaught  humanity.  As  in 
Western  educational  history,  these  few  higher  institutions  have 
helped  on  the  impulse  of  foreign  thought  toward  improving  the 
opportunities  of  elementary  education.  The  most  hopeful 
feature  of  the  present  scheme  is  not,  after  all,  the  co-operation 
extended  to  the  native  by  the  Anglo-American  community,  but 
the  fact  that  Chinese  minds  called  for  it  and  that  thirty  thou- 
sand ounces  of  Chinese  silver  go  into  it. 


The  formal  inquiry  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
Washbi^on^    °'    P"bl^^  schools  of  Washington,  by  a  committee 

of  the  Senate,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
the  Review  last  month,  has  resulted  in  a  unique  tribute  to  the 
success  of  the  training  there  given.  Senate  report  No.  711, 
Part  2,  ordered  printed  on  April  14,  1900,  contains  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  high  schools.  The  examination  papers  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  answers  were  marked  by  a  plan  agreed 
upon  by  that  officer  and  the  chief  examiner  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  all,  1288  pupils  were  examined  (the  committee's 
report,  owing  to  an  error  in  addition,  makes  the  number  1 188). 
A  morning  session  of  2.y2  hours  was  devoted  to  a  paper  of  five 
questions  in  history,  and  an  afternoon  session  of  2^  hours  to 
a  paper  of  eleven  questions  in  arithmetic.  In  arithmetic  the 
average  standing  of  all  the  pupils  examined  reached  the  aston- 
ishing percentage  of  58.82,  a  figure  which  all  experienced 
superintendents  will  recognize  as  at  least  20  points  greater  than 
may  fairly  be  expected  in  tests  of  this  kind.  It  is  doubtless 
twice  as  great  as  the  percentage  that  would  be  obtained  if  pre- 
cisely the  same  tests  were  made  of  all  the  members  of  Congress, 
or  even  of  the  committee  clerks  and  the  newspaper  reporters  in 
the  press  galleries.  One  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  examined 
actually  made  100  per  cent,  in  arithmetic,  6.9  per  cent  made  90 
or  above,  and  37  per  cent,  made  70  or  above.  In  the  history 
examination  the  results  were  quite  as  remarkable  and  quite  as 
complimentary  to   the   methods   of   instruction   used   in   the 
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Washington  schools.  The  average  percentage  of  the  pupils 
examined  (the  committee  making  the  same  error  in  addition  as 
before)  was  53.10.  The  spelling  was  capital;  in  no  case  did 
the  number  of  misspelled  words  exceed  6  for  each  pupil  who 
answered  the  papers,  and  in  the  business  high  school  it  was  as 
low  as  2.86  for  each  pupil.  Some  of  the  answers  to  the  history- 
questions  were  amusingly  inconsequent,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
such  tests,  but  their  number  is  insignificant. 

The  committee,  in  their  ignorance,  appear  to  regard  the  tests 
as  demonstrating  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  They 
are  blissfully  unconscious  of  Mr.  Walton's  Norfolk  County 
examinations,  of  Mr.  Thornton's  examination  of  the  pupils  at 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  of  what  such  examina- 
tions as  these  reveal  and  how  the  results  are  to  be  interpreted. 
They  are  specially  concerned  about  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the 
hyphen,  that  invaluable  educational  instrument  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  character  being  honored  with  two  of  the  seven  points 
made  in  their  summary.  The  parenthesis  and  the  comma  get 
one  point  each.  Four-sevenths  of  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Washington  are  concerned  with 
other  things  than  the  hyphen,  the  parenthesis,  and  the  comma. 
For  which  may  the  Lord  be  praised ! 

The  Senate  committee  are  on  the  right  track.  We  trust  that 
nothing  will  interfere  with  their  completing  the  demonstration 
that  the  schools  of  the  Nation's  capital  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  entire  country. 


Inasmuch  as  the  students  in  the  technical 
Notes  and  News  schools  of  Germany  are  hereafter  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  doctor's  degree,  doctor  in  engineer- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
have  had  the  preliminary  training  which  would  entitle  them  to 
go  forward  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sities. Of  the  3572  regular  students  enrolled  in  the  three 
technical  schools  of  Prussia  during  the  summer  semester  of 
1899,  no  fewer  than  1369  were  graduates  of  a  Gymnasium,  and 
1056  of  a  Real-Gymnasium.  Of  the  remainder  291  had  been 
trained  in  an  Oberrealschule,  and  475  in  a  Realschule  and  in 
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schools  of  similar  grade.  In  Bavaria  it  is  proposed  to  call  the 
new  degree  "  Doctor  der  technischen  Wissenschaften  "  rather 
than  "  Doctor-Ingenieur,"  as  in  Prussia,  or  "  Doctor  rerum 
technicarum,"  as  others  have  suggested. 

It  is  proposed  in  Prussia  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of 
teaching  required  each  week  of  instruction  in  the  secondary 
schools  from  22-24  to  18-20.  This  step  is  the  result  of  a  sta- 
tistical inquiry  which  indicate.',  'lat  these  teachers  are  over- 
worked and  die  unduly  early. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Courant,  published  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
gives  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  that  city  since  the  departure  of  Superintendent 
Gilbert.     This  is* its  emphatic  language: 

The  teaching  force  is  badly  demoralized  both  by  the  return  to  methods 
they  believe  to  be  obsolete,  and  by  that  subtle  influence  of  submission  thru 
fear  of  displacement  conjoined  with  lack  of  confidence  in,  respect  for,  and 
agreement  with  a  superior  capable  of  making  his  power  felt.  Thru 
educational  circles  over  the  nation  and  beyond  this  reversion  to  the  ancient 
has  become  quickly  known  and,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  some  investi- 
gating educator  from  abroad  to  the  teachers'  training,  or  the  Mechanic 
Arts  school,  both  retaining,  as  yet,  much  of  their  former  standing  and 
methods,  the  schools  are  no  longer  sought  by  those  seeking  information  in 
the  working  of  modern  pedagogy.  At  home  public  sentiment  reflects  in  its 
despondency  the  retrogression  made  and  making. 

"  The  sun  of  memory  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all  except  that  sun  is  set." 
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